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oT ERICA ‘ASKS 
- LESS. POLITICS 
IN ARMS PARLEY 


- Hugh Gibson Denies United 
States Desires to Delay 
the Conference 


“TECHNICAL MATTERS 
OF CHIEF MOMENT 


Spain’s Delegate Present at 
Meeting of Preparatory 
Conference Commission 


-_—_— 


GENEVA, Sept. 27 (P)—The Amer- 
§can Minister, Hugh Gibson, has 
characterized as misleading criti- 
cisms in the press and elsewhere to 
the effect that the American delega- 
tion was desirous of retarding rather 
than facilitating preparations for the 
disarmament conference. His speech, 
made before the Preparatory Con- 


ference Commission, was applauded 
by the delegates. He was referring 
to his recent proposal that the mili- 
tary and other technical sub-commit- 
tees-should give more technical and 
less political consideration to the 
subjects assigned them 

Mr. Gibson said he believed that : 


the commission itself was not misled : : 
by stwech criticisms, but, as they were : 
calculated to confuse the situation in 


the minds of a much larger audi- 
ence, effects could not be ignored. — 

Viscount CeciiMhought Mr. Gibson 
might well disregard the declara- 
_tions of certain newspapers, some of 
which had gone to the extreme of 
charging that Great Britain was con- 
spiring with the United States. to re- 
tard the work of the Disarmament 
‘Commission and to destroy a friendly 
nation. 


American Views Met | 


The commission later unanimously 
adopted a resolution meeting the 
American views as to how the work 
can best be carried on. The resolu- 
tion voices appreciation of the great 


pains taken by the military. subcom- | 


mittee, and hopes it will soon be 
--able to terminate its labor,. taking 
‘into account the fact that the plen- 
ary disarmament commission alone 
is competent to consider the political 
aspects of the questions raised, as it 
is the sole body responhible. for the 
final replies to be given. 
The resolution then requests the 
- military subcommittee to embody the 
results of its deliberations in a final 
report containing the various. tech- 
nical replies expressed during its dis- 
cussions, being careful to mention the 


_ delegations which favored each reply 
.. and the arguments advanced in sup-. 
y___ port of the reply. 


This satisfies the ‘seatigiat: dbe- 
cause it assures consideration by the 
_ commission of the American view re- 


Eo -. garding such matters as the method 


of comparing nayies and interna- 


o = tional control of armament. 


“The commission adjourned after 
‘postponing action on Lord Cecil's 
project, which would virtually cre- 


ate a directory ‘of the great powers. 


_to-co-ordinate future disarmament 
activities. Dr. Bénés, the Foreign 


Minister of Czechoslovakia, objected 


that the work was insufficiently ad- 

vanced: to erent the creation of 

such a body. - 

7 Standard of Tonnage 

In the cotirse of his speech, Mr. 
Gibson said the American delegation 
had taken the position that limita- 

tion, to be practicable, should be di- 


_ -yected toward armaments which are 


in existence and which are therefore 
tangible and limitable. It had dis- 
couraged efforts to calculate the po- 


Br - tential economic, financial, and in- 


... dustrial resources of one country as 
| ainst those of another, because 


"such elements were not susceptible to 


ee 4 é 
* 
3 “* + limitation. 
cae Sar , 
! Pr 
. 


He emphasized that the Americans 


Bey. wanted the standard of tonnage by : 
- @lasses considered in limiting navies, : 


* and that they had opposed interna- 
‘tional supervision of armaments. 


. _ Finally, he declared the Americans 
‘favored 


ie recording all. divergent 
_. wwiews as the best means of expedit- 
- ing the-summoying of the disarma- 
meni conference, 

Surprise was caused at the opening 


3 = | of the meeting by the announcement 
that Spaim had returned:to participa- | 


tion in the disarmament work, while : 


¥ Me Tebess had withdrawn. Spain’s de- 


cision to collaborate with the com- 


— mission, despite its resignation from 
- ‘the League-of Nations, brought ex- 


a pressions of congratulation. 


Senor Cobian, the Spanish dele- | 
co-operation, but said that in | 


gate, pledged his country’s enthu- 
_ yiéw of: Spain’s general relation to 
a the League, he must resign the presi- 
3 den¢y of the military sub-commis- 


es ie . sion and the vice-presidency of the 


; - plenary commission. 
~~~ 6communication from Sefior 
aa Buero, the Urugyayan delegate, said 
Be A ‘consequence of instructions 
ntevideo concerning Uru- 
7s future attitude toward the 
ssion, he must resign the 
ency of the economic subcom- 
» and his vice-presidency in the 
commission. It was reported 


teoy had decided not to. 


further in the disarma- 
men ott 28 it was no longer 
--@ member of the League Council. 
j “Mr. 7 nde I Sronckers of Belgium and 
r. Veverda of Czechoslovakia were 
tec i to replace Sefior Cobian we 
3 fio - Buero respectively. 
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The Week in Berlin .... 


Obedience to Laws | 
Closes Dry Offices 


Special Correspondence 

Beaumont, Tex. - 
HE Beaumont Temperance 
Society has donated its build- 
ing to the city and the municipal 
government has recently occupied 
the structure as a city hall. The 
temperance society has not relin- 
quished its activities in behalf of 
prohibition, but has found that the 
Volstead Act is so well respected 
‘in this seqtion that it is no. longer 
necessary to maintain regular 
offices with paid helpers. The old 
city hall, built a quarter century 
ago, is being converted to its orig- 
inal purpose of a public market 

place. , 


COLLEGE: HELPS 
CLUB IN COURSE 
IN ADVERTISING 


Los Angeles Sees Working 
of Co-operative Plan to 
Better Publicity 


LOS ANGELES (Staff Correspond- 


8 
| Letters to the Editor 


ence)—The Advertising Club of Los 
: Angeles and the University of South- 
ern California have united in spon- 
sdring a movement calculated to 
' elevate advertising as a profession. 

Working toward the goal of com- 
plete co-ordination of advertising in- 
struction in public schools, universi- 
ties and advertising clubs, they hope 
not only to furnish a better, as well 
as more practical training for future 
advertising.men, but to make it pos- 
sible for those already successful in 
the practice of advertising to im- 
prove their methods. . 

W. D. Moriarty, author’ of text- 
books on merchandising and for the 
past seven years professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wash- 
ington, has’ been brought to. Los 
Angeles to supervise the movement. 
-He has been appointed educational 
director of the Advertising. Club, and 
at the same time oecupies the chair 
yof professor of economics at the Uni- 
yersity of Southern California. 

‘Under this arrangement it is for 
the first time possibile for a student 
in this vicinity to take an academic 
major in advertising. A large. por- 
tion of Mr. Moriarity’s time, how 
is spent off the campus in the Work 
of attempting to co-ordinate all ad- 
vertising instruction here. 

Dr. Florence Morse, professor of 
merchandising at the College of Com- 
merce, has. also been brought to the 
University of Southern California 


“Washington to assist in extending 
“the plan. In a somewhat lesser. 
degree, she is following the same 
general idea by conferring with 
business men of standing as to the 
additional studies which may make 
students of her courses more suc- 
cessfal after leaving college. 

Educators here have expressed the 
opinion that it is no less than re- 
markable that the Advertising Club, 
and the University should have been 
able to join forces in so liberal and 
constructive @ program. 

Marshall N. Dana, associate editor 
of the Oregon Journal of Portland, 
and president of the Pacific Coast 
Advertising Clubs Association, in ad- 
dressing the initial meeting of the 
Los Angeles club this season, 
stressed the necessity of a thorough 
understanding of marketing and 
merchandising problems by the suc- 
cessful advertising man. He declared 
that advertising can solve the prob- 
lem of agriculture as well as in- 
dustry. 


FOURTEEN POSTMEN ADDED 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 27—Harry S. 
New, Postmaster General, has issued 
ian order allowing 14 additional mail 
‘carriers for the city of Boston, in 
effect Oct. 1, 1926. 
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W.0.1.U. TO CARRY 
DRY LAW FACTS 


“Hold Fast and Go For- 
ward,” Slogan, Mrs. Boole 
Tells National Convention 


By MARJORIE SHULER 

LOS ANGELES, Calif., Sept. 27— 
Pxohibition is the best method yet 
found of dealing with the liquor 
question and the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union is pre- 
pared to resist the enemies of prohi- 
bition by instituting a campaign of 
education to uphold dry ideals. 

With this as the keynote, women 
from every state of the Union, 
Hawaii. Alaska and the Philippines 
are participating in the fifty-second 
annual convention of the W. C. T. U. 
California’s welcome to the visitors 
is unmistakable. 

With the State lined up for its own 
contest on the Wright Enforcement 
Act at the November election the 
city gates have been opened to the 
dry forces. The special trains which 
brought the visitors across the con- 
tinent were met with long lines of 
automobiles _banked with flowers, 
flags and white ribbon bows, and 
while whistles sounded the women 
were driven for two hours through 
flag-decorated streets. 


Two Great Mass Meetings 
Two great mass meetings inaugu- 
rated the convention proceedings, 
one a pageant by 1200 children and 
young people enrolled under the 


white ribbon, and the other a ses- 
‘sion at which the speakers were 
William .G. McAdoo, formerly Sec- 
retary ‘of the Treasury, and Pat 
Neff, formerly Governor of Texas. 

“Prohibition can be enforced if we 
have the will to do it and to admit 
that we cannot do it is to admit the 
failure of democratic sovernippnt. . 
said Mr. McAdoo. 

The issue, he asserted, is no 
longer whether prohibition shall be 
established, but whether the Con- 
stitution is«to be preserved. He de- 
clared that the Bighteenth Amend- 
ment should never have been adopted 
unless public opinion had strongly 
supported it and that it has been 
sustained by the highest judicial 
cr as the supreme law of the 
and. 


. Attempts to Nullify Law 


efforts in some states to nullify the 


&t,/law, as leading to the destruction of 


stable gOvernment and the:loss of the 
priceless heritage of American liberty 
and democracy. He challenged_pend- 
ing state réferendums as “hypotheti- 
cal. and dishonest,” intended.to en- 
courage disrespect and disregard for 
law and -order and to restore the 
saloon under cover, . 

“What we have gained we must 
hold and for what remains to be done 
we must continue to fight.” He said, 
“As to the repeal of the prohibition 
laws because they are not effectively 
enforced—this is the chief ground 
upon which the propagandists and 
the opponents of prohibition base 
their argument. It is wholly falla- 
cious. ee 

“The assumption is that the law 
is not enforced because it is not fully 
enforced. Not all laws are fully en- 
forced, but that is no reason. why 
they should be repealed. -Laws> are 
intended to restrain the individual 
and deter him from violations as 


€Continued on Page 2, Column If). 


TO EVERY STATE) 


He deplored the flagrant and daring’ 


Leading Campaign for Prohibition 


ain eaten 


MRS. ELLA A. BOOLE 
President of the National W. C. T. U., Voices Calf to Safeguard Dry Law From 


i at 


Modification. 


Pygmies Present 
Pig to Expedition 


New Group of Natives Dis- 
covered by Dutch New 
Guinea Party — 


WELTEVREDEN, Java, Sept. 27 


(P)—In dense . mountain . jungles 


never before penetrated by white | 


men, the Dutch New Guinea expe- 
dition of American and Dutch scien- 
tists has discovered a hew group of 
pygmies. Details-of the discovery 
were received here from the Associ- 
ated Press cdérrespondent actcom- 
panying the expedition. The dis- 
patch was carried by a bushman run- 
ner. 

The strange small people were 
found living ‘a. quiet’ and ‘secluded 
life. Matthew W..Stirling of Berke-| 
ley, Calif, one of the leaders of the 
expedition, described them as un- 
usually friendly. “Also,” he said, 
“contrasting with the loud yelling 
and menacing attitude of other na- 
tives below, the pygmies of tke 
mountains talked fn undertones or 
whispers and seemed afraid of being 
too obtrusive.’ They were not timid, 
but quite intelligent and always cool 
and collected. ’ 

é first thing they did was to 
give us all a present. The presents 
consisted of their small bows and ar-. 
rows, rattan arm ‘bracelets, 
ments, bananas, betel’ nuts. Their 
whole material culture was ehtireiy 
different from that: of the. Papuans. 
They raise sweet: “potatoes, bananas 
and pigs. They brought i a Digs 


LOWER LINEN PRICES FORECAST. 
THROUGH LATEST INVENTION 


|New Machine Cuts Down Process of Weeks to Days, Re- 


claims Waste and Assures. Profit 


*- 


To do the “rettine’. and “scutch- 
ing’ of flax in eight hours instead 
of five weeks, to make linen avail- 
able at low prices, to expand the 
market outlets of millions of flax 
growers in Europe and utilize a 
waste product of millions of acres in 
the Americas, are some of the things 
which two Englishmen, T. G. Booth 
and Norman Craik, hope to do with 
two machines which they have set 
up in a factory loft at 156 Pearl 
Street in Boston and are demonstrat- 
fing to New England textile men. 
| These machines, comparatively 
isimple in themselves, are ‘designe 
_to get out of flax straw th 
strong fibers. which lie im ded in 
it ana do this without the’ long soak- 
ing and beating, in othér words the 
“retting” and “scutching’ which 
have been the process for centuries. 

This they would replace with a 
factory process which may hold the 
| possibilities of doing for the linen 
‘industry what Eli Whitney’s inven- 
, tion of the cotton gin did for the 
1 cotton industry. The first demonstra- 
tion of the equipment was given to- 
day. before a group of representa- 
tives of the textile trade journals. 

Would: Modernize Industry 

he méthod by which Belgian 
péasants today separate the fiber 
from flax straw is essentially the 


same as that employed by the Egyp- 
tians at least 2000 and perhaps 4000 


ll! years ago, and ‘perhaps no differ- 
* /ent from that of the prehistoric lake 


dwellers of Switzerland, who used 
the strong fiber for ropes and cords 
and fish nets. .This process of tedious 
time-taking and low-paid _ labcr, 
which has held the world output of 
flax fiber almost stationary while 
commodities 
from: wheat to automobiles was be- 
ing doubled over and over egain, the 
two ‘inventors here would replace 
with power machinery and high-pro- 


8 
. duction labor. 


The first machine is contained in 
a wooden frame which covers a 


| space ‘no larger than two office 


desks set, end to end, about 9 feet 


ha 


long and 3 ‘feet wide. It consists of 
a series of iron rollers geared to- 
gether, their faces fluted or splined, 
and ranging through foyr sizes. The 
flax straw fed lengthwise into the 
rollers is broken between these roll- 
ers, about 30 above and 30 below, 
and comes out looking wavy, as 
though it had been marceled. The 
fiber remains intact:-and unbruised, 
Mr. Booth claims, and he offers you 
a handful of the broken straw to -ex- 


‘orna~' 


} 


(AN DIDATES FILE 
EXPENSE ITEMS 


Reports Made at the State 
House of Costs in the 
Primary Campaign 


Early returns of’ financial expen- 
ditures by candidates in the recent 
primaries, as filed today at the office 
of the Secretary of State at the 


State House, showed that David I. 
Walsh, unopposed as the candidate 
for Democratic nomin&tion for 
United States Senate, had made no 
expenditures. Governor Fuller re- 
ported $471.25 for printing; and Alex- 
ander Lincoln, defeated for Repub- 
lican ndmination for ° Attorney-Gen- 
eral, spent $2957.83. °®. 

In the case of Mr. Lincoln, the law 
allowed $3000 as a: maximum 
amount to be spent by the. candi- 
date. Mr. Lincoln had a margin of 
$42.17 within the law. 

The time limit for filing such re- 
turns for offices voted for ‘‘at large” 
by the public, was stheduled to ex- 
pire at 5 o’clock today,. The last day 
for other candidates.is Oet. 7. - 


tickets had not been received early 
in the afternoon. °: 


RECOUNT PROTEST. : 
PETITIONS FILED 


Charlies G. Kedue. iteatiiont of the 
City Council, and apparently the suc- 
cessful candidate for the district at- 
torney for. Suffolk County since a 
recount gave him more votes than 
Thomas C. O’Brien, present district 
attorney, today filed his petition in 
the Supreme, Court.in which He asks 
a writ of mandamus be issued com- 
pelling the Bosten Board of Election 
Commissioners to count certain bal- 
lots for him. He asked.the tourt to 
file that these ballots shall ndt be 
counted for Mr. O’Brien and for Wil- 
liam J. Patron, who was the other 
candidate with Mr. O’Brien. , 

Mr. Keene specifies 13 Cases in 
which stickers were used and says 
that the commissioners either did’ 
not eount them at all or counted the 
pallots for Mr. O’Brien when -they 
should have been counted for him. 
The petition comes up tomorrow be- 


amine for proof. What is broken is; fore Judge Edward P. Pierce, at 


the stiff gummy outer coating of the 
straw. and the woody inner core. or 
“boon” (pronounced “bone’’). Be- 
tween these are the fine, strong fibers 
which make linen, , 
Comparison Tells Story 

From this “basting machine” the 

flax straw is taken to be placed on 


trays which go into a “de-gumming 


tank.” The “tank” is ‘a tall vat in 
which the trays are lowered and 
swished up and down—a sort of a 
big washing machine. The vat con- 
tains. water afd a softener but no 
acid or free alkali, hence there is 
no chemical action on the fiber. The 
broken bits of gum and .core— 
“shoves” the flax man calls them, 
with a pronunciation that sounds 
almost like ‘“‘shives’— -are washed 
loose and the fiber comes. out, not 
only free from this chaff but also 
much whiter than if prepared by the 
old methods. 

The potential value of: this proc- 


ess, capable of being completed in| 


a working day in a modern factory, 
can only be appreciated by a com- 
parison with the way flax is pre- 
pared at present. The “retting” or 
rotting of flax and the “scutchinge” 
or breaking cf it, as done ‘by. flax 
growers n-w, begins with tying the 
straw in bundles and submerging 
them in the water of some slow-rin- 
ig stream. There it stays for. about 
11 days, then is drawn up and spread 
over a field to dry. Along the River 
Lys in Belgium, 
fiber is produced, the straw is put 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 4) 


where the finest). 


which time there also will come up 
the petitions of District Attorney 
O’Brien against the Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners and against the 
board 

Cpe. 


_ 


The . 
County Fair 


REMEMBER all the exhibits 

of stock and produce?’ And 

all the side shows? Let L. H. 
. H: refresh your memory in 


ms ae 


-Tomorrow’s . 
MONITOR. 
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| Democratic incumbent, 


| + posed” New York referendum 

Mr. Walsh and. Mr. Fuller were, 
Pllowed.by law to spend $5000. .The 
‘returns: of other candidates on state 


gf registrars of ,voters in’ 


MR. MILLS FIRM 
FOR STATE RULE 
ON LIQUOR LAWS 


Voices Stand-at State Con- 
vention—Republican Drys 
Expect Open Split 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Sept. 27—‘‘Home rule 
in the enforcement of prohibition and 
the right of each state in the Ameri- 
can Union to interpret the dry law 
according to‘its own wishes were 


demands read into the New York Re- 
publican Party’s platform by Ogden 
L. Mills, temporary chairman and 
probably Republican candidate for 
Governor against Alfred E. Smith, 
in the key- 
note address delivered at the party’s 
state convention here. 

- Declaring he. stood for “a frank 
recognition of the home rule idea,” 
Mr. Mills asserted the dry law is 
being violated “on an unprecedented 
scale,” asked his party to abide by 
the coming wet and dry referendum 
to be held in November and defended 
the validity of the referendum, which 
has been attacked by the drys on 
legal grounds. 

The Mills’ declaration is taken in 
dry Republican circles to be an open 
declaration that will end hopes held 
up to the last minute that some com- 


‘|! promise could be effected between 


the regular party, dominated in New 
York by James W. Wadsworth (R.), 
Senator from New York, and the in- 
dependent forces which have put 
Frederick W. Seward in the field 
tentatively for Governor, and Frank- 
lin W. Cristman for Senator against 
Mr. Wadsworth. 


Drys Prepare for Contests 


“With the Democratic state conven- 
tion meeting in Syracuse, and be- 
lieved to be under the domination of 
Governor Smith, drys only needed 
the declaration of Mr. Mills to put 
their forces in motion finally for a 
vigorous contest. Their atack is par- 
ticularly directed against the line of 
reasoning by which Mr. Mills at- 
tempts to justify the theory of state 
rights as applied to dry-law enforce- 
ment. 

Mr. Mills’ whole argument was 
based on the claim, it was said, that 


‘}under Section 3 of the Eighteenth 


Amendment of the Constitution, 
which grants “concurrent jufisdic- 
tion” in enforcement to the states, 
some latitude for the measure of a 
state’s participation is given or im- 
plied. 

“Th proposed solution is based on 
the theory that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone cannot make enforce 
ment effective and that true partici- 
pation by the states implies that 
they should be given some discretion 
in the writing of their enforcement 
Statutes,” Mr. Mills said in his key- 
note speech. -“It is a frank recogni- 
tion of the home rule principle, and 
an endeavor to bring the enforce- 
ment of this part of the Constitution 
more in harmny with the structure 
and spirit of ourinstituti ons.” 

Drys assail the theory that a'state 
has a right to interpret, according to 
its own wishes, a portion of the Fed- 
eral Constitution as ridiculous and 
that the whole motive of the pro- 
is to 
confuse and befog the real issue. 


“To Be Expected,” Says Mr. 
mia ~ Cristman- 

“The Mills keynote address is 
what was to be-expected,’sMr. Crist- 
man told a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor. “It def- 
initely established that the wet 
Wadsworth group is endeavoring to 
force its will upon the Republican 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 6) 


Students Digging Way 
for Colléas: Edueation 


Special Correspondence 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

< phen students: of Lincoln 

Memorial University, Harro- 
gate, Tenn., are literally “digging” 
for an education. They spent.the 
summer months digging ditches to 
provide funds for entering the uni- 
versity this fall. They are all 
mountain lads, from Tennessee, 


Kentucky and Virginia, near the 
intersection of which states the 


university is located. For 20 cents 
_an hour they worked on new pipe 
lines in Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 
One day they worked 1314 hours at 
a stretch, so the Gap would not be 
without water overnight. 


GOV. BREWSTER 
SAYS MR. BAXTER 
PROPOSED DEAL: 


Maine Executive Asserts 
His Signature Was to Be 
the Price of Support 


AUGUSTA, 
—Any governor who submits to the 


dictation of politicians cannot serve | 


the best interests of the people of | which are unconnected with the uni- 


: versity, 


Maine, said Gov. Ralp O. Brewster 


in which he charges that Percival P. 
Baxter, former governor, was the au- 
thor of a written statement pre- 


sented to him through the chairman | 
of the Republican state committee for | 
his signature as the price of the for- | 


he state- ' P : 
. /the university will doubtless not. be 
- : me E ' completed for another two years. Yet, 
According to the published state-| while the Harvard Yard, which was 
ment and letter of Col. Fred. N. Dow, : 


the | 


mer governor’s support. 
ment in full follows: 


he thought it desirable that 
duly nominated Republican candi- 


that some of the supporters of Sena- 


support of Senator Hale for the sena- 
torial nomination two years hence | 
irrespective of anything that, migh 
meanwhile transpire to affect the 
views of citizens of Maine upon mat- 


Progress Made in 


, dent Lowell’s 
'for the Yard has been considerably 


Me., Sept. 26 (Special) advanced. Within two years changes 


NOTED SAVANTS 
ADD COLOR TO 
HARVARD'S YEAR 


Academie Work Opens With . 
Notable Array of Euro- 
pean Leeturers 


‘PROF. GILBERT MURRAY 


FILLS POETRY CHAIR 


‘Cloistering”’ 
the Yard—Landmarks Re- 
called by New Edifices 


Harvard University began today 
ito write the chronicle of the last 
decade in its third century: of history. 


, The new enrollment will, by evening, 
doubtless considerably exceed that of 
previous years. The lecturing staff 
'is greatly augmented. And architec- 


| ' tural changes in the Yard deftly com- 
(bine to turn back pages of history 
.and restore characteristics of much 
'earlier days, 
conveniences for the students. 


withal providing new 
During the vacation period Presi- 
“cloistering” program 
have been made in several commer- 


cial buildings in Harvard Square, 


but share in renewing the 


today in issuing another statement ;COlonial appearance of the square. 
; This summer the building or restora- 


tion, in the colonial manner, of all 


‘the buildings on the Massachusetts 


Avenue fringe of Harvard Yard has 
caused the effect of the whole to be- 
come much more unifled. 

The entire building program of 


all of Harvard a century ago, is only 
a part of the new Harvard, charac- 


ndl- teristics of stateliness and charm in 
date for Governor should be advised | 


the earlier scene have been insep- 


:arably bound—in the course of neces- 
tor Frederick Hale would be ‘luke- | 
warm or indifferent to the Governor's | 
success if not absolutely opposed to} 
it’ unless the gubernatorial candidate | 
were immediately ‘to announce his | 


| 


‘and additions are numerous. Perhaps 
t | the arrival of Prof. Gilbert Murray of 


sary change—into the new Harvard 
Square by the happy reproduction of 
these older points of excellence. 
Faculty Changes 
Faculty and administration changes 


' Oxford University to become the first 


occupant of the Charles Eliot Norton 


ters of public concern. The chairman | 'chanr of poetry at Harvard is most 


of the Republican state committee | Significant among’ the considerable 
‘list of international figures who, for 


was to ‘bring such influence as he 


take this step.” This was in the midst 
of an important campaign. 


“It is exactly. as if one of the lead- 
ing players upon a football team at 


inform the coach that he would quit 


for the position of captain the coming 
year. ' 


could to bear upon the Governor to! longer or shorter periods, 


will be- 
come part of the Harvard pattern. 


| Professor Murray will give a special 
i series of lectures during the winter 
.and work with students by the indi- 


The American spirit of fair | 


rlay has never contemplated conduct | 
Of Sanskrit and Indo-European com- 


of this,sort. 

“The citizens of Maine are capable 
of determining 
proper: terminology to apply fo a 


for themselves’ the | 


transaction of this kind. The chair- | 
man of the state committee states | 


that he was ‘very much surprised to | 
find the Governor taking the matter | 


so seriously’ and protests the loyalty | 
of both Senator Frederick Hale and 


Hon. Percival P. Baxter. 

“The chief information which I had 
concerning this qestion came from 
the chairman of the state committee 


were engaged in business of im- 
portance to the State and not indulg- 
ing in a game of chance. 

“As to the loyalty to the Repub- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4) 


SOVIET RECOGNITION PLEA 
BASED ON TOUR OF RUSSIA. 


Conference to Settle Differences Urged by Group of | 


Editors and Edueators in Letter to President 


NEW YORK—Recognition of the 
Soviet Government of Russia is urged 
on President Coolidge in a letter 


made public here by Sherwood Eddy, 
a lecturer, who is among the profes- 
sors, Y. M. C. A. officials and editors 
who signed it. 

The letter was written, it is ex- 
plained, after a group of Americans 
had made an unofficial tour of Russia, 
investigating political, economic, 
social and religious conditions. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

“We, a group of American citizens, 
having just completed a month’s stay 
in Russia, desire to record our con- 
viction that the United States Gov- 
ernment should not further deiay its 
formal recognition of the present 
Government of Russia on terms con- 
sistent with the mutual interests and 
honor of both Governments. 

“We believe that a conference 
should be called immediately with 
representatives of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to settle all differences. We 
have reached this conviction after 
an intensive investigation of the 
political, economic, social and re- 
ligious conditions obtaining in Rus- 
sia, during which we have mingled 
freely with the common people, had 
many conferences with leaders of 
state and thought in that eountry, 
including many foreigners residing 
there, and after much discussion 
among ourselves. 

“Our investigations and eosifer« 
ences have disclosed a wide variety 
of opinion among us as to the char- 
acter and. merits of the colossal ex- 
periment upon which the people of 
Russia have embarked. This variety 
of opinion expresses the varying atti- 
tudes of general approval, hope, 
doubt, suspended judgment and posi- 
tive condemnation. 


Bases for Recognition 


“But upon these aspects of the sit - 
uation which are relevant to the 


question of recognition we are in 


' University, Cairo, 
/ In 
| philology, 


a critical point in the game should | Vi@ual 


conference system. The 
Charles Eliot Norton chair was estab- 


the game unless assured of support | lished last year by the late Chauncey 


C. Stillman, 
York. 
Prof. Barend Faddegon, professor 


Harvard ’98, of New 


parative philology in the University of 
Amsterdam, has arrived to take the 
place of Prof. C. R. Lannian and. as 
visiting lecturer, will give four half 
courses in Sanskrit and conduct a 
sanskrit seminar for graduate 
students. 

Assistant Professor Joshua What- 
mough, formerly of the Egyptian 

will give courses 
and comparative 
well as research 


classical 
as 


con ‘courses, and will make an especial 
and I took his communicaions at 


their face value, considering that we | 


{ 


point of assisting graduate students 
in linguistic research. 

The Rt. Rev. Arthur F. Winning- 
ton Ingram, lord bishop of London, 
will spend some time at Harvard in 
group meetings’ with students and 
in private conference. Dr. Ingram 
is -expected to arrive in Boston 
Oct. 15. 

Prof. Etienne Gilson of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, exchange professor 
this year from France, will give two 
courses in philosophy and conduct 


'@ research course with other mem- 


bers of the department. 
Research in Geography 
Prof. Kirk Bryan, of the United 


| States Geolcgical Survey, will: give 


| several courses in geology and 


T Din 
> ~ 


| ography, including a research course 


unanimous agreement. These we con- | 


ceive to be the following: 

oF: 
the United States to base its recog- 
nition of other governments upon its 
approval of the character and prac- 
tices of those governments. 

“2. The present Government of 
Russia has, in our opinion, in its 


most extreme tests, proved itself a 
stable, and, so far as we can dis- 


cern, an enduring Government of the | 


Russian peopte. 

“3. All the other leading nations 
of the world have recognized the 
present Government and have estab- 
lished trade relations with Russia. 

“4. Kt is not compatible with the 


States further to withhold recogni- 
tion. Russia presents to the world 
an inestimably vast opportunity for 
investment and. trade. Foreign 
capital is being invited and, despite 
the unfamiliar conditions under 


-which it is expected to operate, it is 


already flowing into Russia in a 
stream which -we believe is destined 
greatly to increase during the years 
ahead. We believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shouid put 
itself in such a position that it may 
set up a consular orgenization in 
Russia by means cf which the usual 
service can be rendered to American 
business interests. This can be done 
only on the basis of recognition. 


Experiment:in Government 


“5. Nor is it, in our. opinion, com- 
patible with the moral ideals of the 
American people further to withhold 
recognition. Differing as we, the un- 
dersigned, do among ourselves in our 
judgment as to the significance and 
worth of the present régime in: Rus- 
sia, we nevertheless are in essential 
accord as to the unwisdom of allow- 
ing any disapproval of certain fea- 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 5) 


| 


in the latter subject. 
In the School of Business Admia- 


It,;has not been the policy of | istration, whose new physical setting 
. ; q ; On the site acrcss the Larz Ander- 


son Bridge is rapidly approaching 
formal completion, Prof. Harry B. 
Skillman, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, will become asso- 
ciate professor of business research 


nine years of existence, under the and Prof. Elton Mayo, graduate of 


the University of Adelaide, Australia, 
of Queenstown and of the Universitv 
of Pennsylvania, will be associate 
professor of industrial research. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson and Prof. 
Zachariah Chafee Jr., are both on 
leave of absence this year from the 
Law School. Prof. A. Pearce Hizg- 
gins, Whewell professor of interna- 


economic interests of the United; U0"! Jaw in the University of Cam- 


bridge, England, will give Prof. 
Hudson’s courses. in international 
law during the second half year and 
Prof. Eldon R. James during the 
first. Prof. Sayre Macneil, newly 
appointed professor of law, will 
conduct Prof. Chafee’s courses. 
Assistant Professor James M. Lan- 
dis, formerly secretary to Associate 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court, will 
give first and second-year courses 
in contracts and quasi-contracts. 


Viennese Professor 


Prof. Josef Redlich, professor of 
public law in the University. of 
Vienna; has been appointed profes- 
sor of comparative public law for 
three years and will conduct a semi- 
nar in that field for graduate law 
students. Professor Redlich is a 
notable writer on English local gov- 
ernment and is author of a report on — 
the vase method in American law 
schools, published under the super- 
vision of the Carnegie Foundation 
several years ago. 

In the school of architecture, Prof. 
William S. Parker is added to the 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 6) 
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IN OHIO DRAWING 
_ WIDE ATTENTION 


Prohibition and: Coolidge 
Support Lead in Willis- 
~Pomerené Issues 


By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 
CLEVELAND, O0.—Out here where 

the middle West begins, one of the 

great contests in the 1926 congres- 


sional campaign is on. Ohio, rival_of 
Virginia, as the home of presidents, 
appropriately presents a _ political 
situation fraught with important na- 
tional aspects. 

If either Atlee Pomerene is elected 
to the United States Senate, or A. 
Vic Donahey obtains a third term in 
the’ governorship, an Ohio favorite 
son will be available to the Demo- 
cratic Party for presidential con- 
sideration in 1928. The Democrats 
are fully alive to those possibilities 
They are making a correspondingly 
vigorous fight, Should Mr. Pomerene 
and Mr. Donahey both be victorious 
or Nov. 2, they will unquestionably 
contest for the control of the Ohio 
delegation two years hence. 


Many Issues Involved 


The State of William McKinley and 
Warren G. Harding merits the na- 
tional limelight in this campaign for 
still another reason. To a degree 
‘almost unique Ohio personifies nearly 
all the political issues now engaging 
the country’s attention. The senato- 
rial contest between the Republican 
incumbent, Frank B. Willis, and Mr. 
Pomerene, formerly Senator, is first 
and foremost a wet-and-dry contest. 
To a hardly lesser extent it is a trial 
of Coolidge strength. 

Mr. Willis’s campaign ‘is. being 
. waged Gn the categorical platform of 
“keep the next Congress safe for the 
President.” In his first official cam- 
paign speech the Senator will de- 
clare that support of the Administra- 
tion transcends all other questions. 


With complete support of the 
Anti-Saloon League, Mr. Willis will 
seek to derive every possible advan- 
tage from Mr. Pomerene’s liberalized 
liquor views, but it is the Coolidge, 
slogan which will be depended upon 
chiefly in the senior mand S appeal 
. for re-election. 


A Doubtful State 


Observations in Cleveland, . the 
’ commercial and political metropolis 
of the State, indicate clearly that. 
Ohio in 1926 must be considered a 
doubtful State. Calvin Coolidge car- 
ried it by the large majority of 340,- 
000 over Davis and LaFollette com- 
bined. 

But Mr. Donahey, Democrat, was 
chosen Governor on the same occa- 
sion, and was re-elected by 176,000 
this year, owing to the personal 
strength of Atlee Pomerene and Mr. 
Donahey’s achieved power as a two- 
term Governor. 

Ohio is ranked by the Democrats 
and Republicans alike as a field 
from which one party is as. likely 
as the other to emerge triumphant. 
Mr. Willis is.fully alive to the dan- 
ger that lurks in the situation for. the 
G. O. P., even in a. State normally 
Republican by 400,000. His call at 
the White House has resulted in the; 
promise that important Administra-' 
tion spokesmen would be sent to his 
aid. It is recognized on all hands 
that a first-class emergency exists 
here.. Arthur Capper (R.), Senator 
_ frofn Kansas, is one of the advocates 
who will plead the Willis cause. _ | 


. Primary Inquiries Enter 


The prohibition and -loyalty to 
Coolidge issues are not the only ones 
‘of national hue at stake in Ohio. The 
Pennsylvania and Illinois primary 
fund inquiries enter into the cam- 
paign, too. They will be used by the 
| — with more than ordinary 
forc 

Mr. ' Willis will not only be attacked 
for voting to keep Truman H. New- 
berry in the Senate, but will be as 

strongly assailed for authorship of 

the famous Senate resolution which 
condemned in unmeasured terms the 
practices for which Mr. Newberry 
came under fire. 

Atlee Pomerene, Mr. Willis’ Demo- 
cratic opponent, fits naturally into 
the réle of the prosecutor-in-chief of 
Mr. Willis on the score of “New- 
berryism.” It was Mr. Pomerene who 
submitted the minority report of the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections denouncing Mr. Newberry’s 

ary campaign in Michigan and 
ealling for his- expulsion from’ the 
Senate, 
‘Will Draw Parallels 


Mr. Pomerene will revamp all 
these things on the Ohio stump, draw 
. the parallels which the Republican 
- 1926 primaries in Pennsylvania and 
~~ ‘-Yilinois display. No wave of indigna- 
tion is: sweeping Ohio in connection 
with the primary revelations, but: 
Mr. Pomerene hopes before many 
days are gone to make —_ one of 
: the paramount issues. . 
- Mr. Willis will be put on the de- 
- fensive by the Democrats on another 
national question, namely, the mat- 
+ ter of Harry M. Daugherty. When the 
former Attorney-General was facing 
- attack in 1924, Mr. Willis declared 
on the floor of the Senate that “Harry 


. Daugherty is as clean as a hound's 
4 A few days later President Cool- 


idge deposed Mr. Daugherty. as head 
_ of the Department of Justice. That 
' eulogy of the man now on trial in 
the Federal Criminal Court at New/ 
‘$ York, is rising up'to face Mr. Willis. 
Mr. Pomerene’s Prospects 
Mr. Pomerene’s prospects. of beat- 


ee Vag Mr. Willis, which are fair, rest 


On the big wet vote: he ‘will’get in. 
_ the urban centers like Cleveland, Cin- 
nnati, Toledo, Akron and Dayton 
id on the independent. “business- 


‘tale writer ‘sat at luncheon in a. 
le d club, representative of the 
' industrial and and commercial 
Oho. _ teey 4 ‘with a ges- 


_ 33 T 
—— voting iffe 
"3 oy 


tite Deed sats 


nd North End nd Suing Bank 


been among-the “home folks” :in 
small towns, and on the farmg, 
where prohibition is more of a- re- 
ligion than in the cities. 

Mr. Willis has beén visiting county 
fairs, farmers’ picnics and town 
meetings, charming them, as he al- 
ways does, with his picturesque 
stump speeches, eloquence and 
homespun temperament. 

Mr.- Pomerene has not yet taken 
the firing line. He has been devoting 
himself to the Government’s oil 
cases, which are to be argued in the 
United States Supreme Court at 
Washington Oct. 4. He‘thinks it wili 
be Oct. 8 or 9 before he can enter 
into the campaign actively. 

That will give the Democratic 
senatorial candidate barely four 
weeks in which to present the caxe 
of Pomerene vs.) Willis to the Ohio 


electorate. But there is every indi-+ 


cation that what he lacks in time 


will . be. more than one {up ‘in ward 


DEAN INGE SEES 
BRITISH DECLINE 


Prelate Thinks cieilaal S 
Lot Might Be Softened 
by American Amity 


NEW YORK (#)—The early pass- 
ing of Great Britain as a world 
power is forecast by Dean Inge of 
St. Paul’s, London, in his _ book, 
“England,” an analytical survey of 
the Empire, published as the. latest 
of a series by various authors on 
“the modern world.” 

Living up thoroughly to his title 
of “the gloomy dean,” he sees great 
danger not only in the international 
situation, but even more from the 
“antisocial and unpatriotic sec- 
tionalism which is the curse of 
industrial civilization, especially 
dangerous in a country situated as 
we are.” 

“The main danger is interior to the 
Empire,” declares; the-dean. ‘The 
omens at present are very unfavor- 


able. 
“Everything points to a coming 


time of trial for the natfon and the’ 


Empire. It seems for every reason 
unlikely that our position as a world 
power will endure much longer. 
Much depends upon the friendliness 
of the United States, on’ which we 
certainly cannot count, though of 
which we should not despair: 


Individual Friendships Insufficient 
“The cordial friendship which 


agmany Englishmen enjoy with .indi- 


vidual Americans must not blind us 
either to the inténse concentration 
of fhe American people at darge upon 
what they consider their own inter- 
eSts, or to the pfevailing unfriendli- 
ness of America, as expressed by its 
politicians and journalists, to this 
country. 

“If in the future we are tackled 
by a European coalition, we may 
take it as probable that the United 

ates.will leave us to our fate, un- 
less, indeed, we are invaded by a‘ 
black: army. ce : 

“There are no occasions of war 
at present between the British Em- 
pire and the United States,” Says the 
dean, “since our Government invari- 
ably gives way. 

“Americans, by insisting upon re- 
payment of the vast debt incurred 
for France, to which ‘we rashly put 
our names, have. secured that we 
shall remain permanently tributary 
to themselves. 

“We probably shall retain our 
present form of government if only 
because there is no obvious alterna- 
tive,” Dean Inge concludes. “In 
plain living and high thinking will 
be our salvation, or the salvation of 
the ‘remnant’ which will survive the 
turmoils of an age of transition. 
‘Plain living will be forced on us, 
whether we will or not.” 

England is at present moving in the 
direction of syndicalism, ‘made in. 
France,” he asserts. 


Indifference to Foreign Opinion 

“All that remains of our pride,” 
says the writer, “is a wholesome in- 
difference to the opinions of foreign 
nations. . 

“The Englishman is sitions indus- 


trious nor thrifty; he is disposed to | 


be lazy, open handed and fond of 


good living. We owe our position as: 


a great power to geographical sit- 
uation ...to comparative freedom 
from continental entanglements.” 

Of the World War, he says, “No 
greater misfortune has ever befallen 
Britain. There are ominous signs 
that it may be the last great war 
to be decided (by naval power).”’ 

Among the specific “problems,” he 
lists the immigration exclusion pol- 
icy which “can only be maintained. 
while it is possible to exclude by 
force” and the fact that the loyalty 
of the colonies ‘‘is less whole-hearted 
than an Englishman could wish.” 
The absence of any real imperial 
government is declared an outstand- 
ing drawback to the Empire’s sta- 
bility. 

“The future of Canada is problemat- |. 
ical,” says Dean Inge. “Its chief 
safeguard is that it’s not the interest 
of the United States to conquer it. If 
the British flag was hauled down on 
the North American continent, it’s 
‘more than possible the nations of 
Europe, enraged by bloated prosper- 
ity and airs of superiority of ‘the man 


| who won the war’ would combine to. 


draw Shylock’s teeth.” 


WOMEN MINISTERS | 


‘TO MEET IN BRITAIN) 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau — i 


LONDON, Sept. 27—The first con-. 
ference in "Great Britain of women 
ministers of the Baptist; Congrega- 
tional and’ Unitarian denominations 
{is to be held here Thursday and Fri- 
day. The speakers include Miés 
Maude Royden,. Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, Lady Barrett and Miss Lily 


| Montagu. The object is to encourage 


women to enter the ministry. 


OCT.. 1) x 


Devs Go On Itt 


82 Devonshire cise Boston » 


| British industry.” 


END OF STRIKE 


IS ANTICIPATED 


Coal Stoppagein Great Brit- 
ain Approaching “Most 
Critical Period” 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Sept. 27—The miners’ 
delegate conference of 200 members, 
representing all the coal districts, 
is to reassemble here on Wednesday 
to face what its secretary, Arthur J. 
Cook, described as “the most critical 
period” in the coal stoppage struggle 
which. has now lasted. 21 weeks. 
When this conference broke up last 


only to reassemble when. there 


pared to recommend for acceptance.” 


for an “organized retreat” 
day that the Miners 
might be compelled to adopt, “not | 
because we think it will solve this 


to and because it. will enable us to 
rouse the public conscience.” 
Ramsay MacDonald, former Labor 
Premier, in the meanwhile has pub- 
lished a statement attacking the Gov- 
ernment on the ground that its final 


offer to the miners, which it will be 


recalled proposed:.a national arbitra- 
tion: tribunal to confirm or modify 
the settlements arrived at in the dis- 
tricts, does not fulfill the promise 
made by Winston Churchill to pro- 
mote “district settlements concluded 
in conformity with an agreed gen- 
eral principle:”’ 

This is also the line taken in the 
Daily Chronicle, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
organ, and indicates the view held 
in Opposition circles, where it is 
feared~ that the miners’ collapse 
which is now anticipated may not 
produce a permanent peace. The 
terms which the Miners’ Federation 
is now prepared to accept are re- 
garded.by the Conservatives as the 
last effort to save the breaking up 
of the Miners’ Federation, and the 
question now is whether this can: be 
averted. 

In. the meanwhile, opposition to 
further Government’ interference 1s 
increasing in business circles. Lord 
Inchcape, for example, says today 
that the time has come for ‘‘the with- 
drawal of the Government from its 
assumed office of foster-father to the 
‘ There is also a 
movement in Labor circles to sup- 
port. the workers’ individual freedom 
of action. A meeting of independént 
trade unionists in Manchester, for 
example, has passed a unanimous 
resolution demanding the legislation 
to require that workers generelly 
should be consulted before any walk- 
out is called, : 


iBULGARIAN PARTY 


LEADERS EXPRESS 
| FAITH IN LEAGUE 


By Special Cable 

SOFIA, Sept: 27—All the political 
parties in the debates which have 
taken place in the National Assembly 
on the bill to accept the protocol of 
the League of Nations approving the 
refugee loan and to form an organi- 
zation to expend funds have ex- 
pressed hearty, enthusiastic approval 
of the League and complete confi- 
dence in it. They referred to it as 
the “conscience of the world,” and 
consider it one of the prgucipal fac- 
tors helping Bulgaria to’ regain its 
former place among the nations. 

During the last. nine months such 
notable, improvements have taken 
place in the external and. internal 
condition of Bulgaria that most ob- 
servers feel that, despite the severe 
economic crisis ‘and acute poverty, 
the,country is entering a period of 
effective, constructive activity. New 
railroad lines and electric plants are 
being built and water systems in- 
stalled in scores of villages. 

The Minister of Agriculture is 
carrying on an extensive campaign 
for improving farming methods 
throughout the country. 


RABBI WISE SEEKS 
FACTS ABOUT DEBTS 


S. Wise, speaking of “A League of 
Deepening Resentment Toward Am- 
erica,’ on the international war 
debts problem, which he said he 
noted during a recent visit to Eu- 
rope, asked: 

“When will the Administration 
dare to lift the whole problem out 
of politics and above the level of 
partisanship and frankly - tell the 
people of the United States that the 
war debts are uncollectible, and that 
we must face that fact?” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
SOCIETIES MERGED 


NEW YORK, (4)—Establishment 
of the National Electrical Manufac- 


electrical manufacturers with a gross 


month it left a small executive com- | 
mittee to negotiate, and it was itself. 


should be “proposals for a ‘settle- | 
ment. which the committee was pre- | 


problem, but because we are forced | 


NEW YORK (4)—Rabbi Stephen 


turers’ Association, consisting of 270 | 


It has now to consider a scheme : 
which | 
Mr. Cook said at Radstock on Satur- | 
Federation | 


ee business exceeding ahd: 
| 000,000, was announced here follow-. 


ing the merging of the Electric Power 
Club, the Associated Manufacturers 
of Electrical Supplies and the Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Council. 

Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company, was 
elected president; J. W. Perry, vice- 
president of the Johns- Manville Inc., 
was'made treasurer. The objects of 
the association include promotion of 
standardization, and appearance in 
behalf of its members before legisla- 
tive’ committees, goyernmental bu- 
reaus and other bodies. 


lecerd yon 
He ed unny flours” 


awa 


Arkansas City, Kan. 
Special Correspondence 


66 "ELL, so jong. See you in 

the U. S. A.”. Two Amer- 

| ican soldiers were parting 
in ‘France after the armistice, back 
in 1918, as one was embarking with 
his outfit, homeward bound. Both 
had served in the air service, one as 
a pilot and the other as motor me- 
chanic. 

Some years later the pilot crawled 
from the rods of a freight train in 
the railroad yards of a small west- 
ern town—broke. Stumbling down 
the cindered roadbed, he approached 
the depot, wondering where his sup- 
per was coming from. 

The name of the town on the depot 
brought back to his mind his army 
buddy and their parting in France. 
This was his home town. Swallowing 
his pride, the hobo—for such the 
erstwhile flier had become—found 
his old friend and explained his cir- 
cumstances. 

A $5 bill, clean clothes, a square 
meal were soon forthcoming, for the 
old army friendship and pledges of 
loyalty held good. Next morning the 
fliler—no longer a hobo—was pre- 
sented at a budding aviation com- 
pany’s headquarters and soon was 
again at homein a pilot’s seat. : 

No more “hopping freights’”’ and 
“riding the rods.” No, more hungry 
days and nights spent on station 
benches or under bridges. He made 
good on his new job, and recently 
he was awarded a large sum for his 
contribution to the rapidly develop- 
ing commercial airplane service. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Special Correspondence 
M>* —— was busy. canning 


peaches when a visitor called 
to see_ her. 


ticed a little pile of peach-seeds in a 
basket near her, while the peelings 
and most of the seeds were in a tub 
to be carried off by the waste-man. 
“You see those seeds in that little 
pile?” said the busy woman, as she 
followed the other’s glance.’ “Well, 
I always save the seeds.of the best 
peaches, the biggest ones, and plant 
them out here in my small lot. When 
they grow up about two feet, I give 


‘them to relatives and friends living 


out in the country with room for 
them to grow and bear. 

“T’ve been doing that ever since 
I came to live in the city, and some 
of my trees are bearing now. Maybe 
the peaches are not quite like the 
seed-peach, but they are useful to 


somebody who perhaps couldn’t buy 


peach trees, or save peach seeds to 
plant because it takes so long for 
them to bear. 

“I don’t like to throw away any- 
thing,” she added as she placed an- 
other choice seed on the pilé, “that 
with a little work on my part can 
- made to be of use to anybody 
else.’ 


RUSSIAN CHURCH HOLDS 
PEOPLE, SAYS BISHOP 


NEW YORK (4)—Platon Rodzes- 
vensky, deposed by the Bolshevik 
Government as the metropolitan of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America and Canada, who has just 


returned on the Mauretania, said that |- 


while in Europe he had obtained 
first-hand information from Russia 
indicating that “the religious feeling 
which was always so deep in the 
souls of Russian people is going to 
survive all persecutions.” 

“Churches are more filled than 
ever,” he said, “and the spiritual 
force growing from it will be an im- 
portant factor in the resurrection of 
Russia ” 


| MOTH ‘PROTECTION | 


| Solve this difficult problem by eadivetag 
your closets with Sentry Anti-Moth Con- 
}tainers. The modern and scientific method 
of moth control. Laboratory and time 
No ore nF no airing: no cling- 
. $2 postpaid. Purchase price re- 
if not satisfactory. SENTRY 
- 44 Bromfield St., Boston. } 


The visitor no-' 


_, 1075 SUTTER ST. 
SAN: FRANCISCO +CALIFORNIA 
—— 


The Foleo meng enclosure for 
country homes and 

estates. Write for com- 

_ information and 
w catalog. . 


CYCLONE. FENCE COMPANY 
2 5 ewe “Rib <i 


Chandler & Co. 


TREMONT STREET, NEAR WEST 
BOSTON 


Sale —Warm Plaid 


BLANKETS 


Blue and white | 

Rose and white 65 
Tan and white.,, Pair 
Gray .and white 


ig f Size 66x80 
Helio and white 


inches 


These blankets are made with 
wool and cotton ‘filling; the 
plaids are clean cut. Look at 


fabric does not roll up or nap. 


the nap, rub the blankets; the /]| 


ITAX CUTS BRING 


IN MORE MONEY 


Federal Revenue Collec- 
tions Increase Under 
Lower Rates 


- WASHINGTON, Sept. 27 (P) — Re- 
duced federal tax rates, particularly 
those on individual incomes, re- 
sulted paradoxically in a heavy in- 
crease in collections for the fiscal 
year cnding June 30 last, the first in 
which the lowered rates were in 
effect, over those of the previous 
year. 

This was revealed in the annual 
report of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, which showed the total in- 
crease to be $251,859,623, and that 
virtually every kind of levy, except 
the admission tax, yielded a larger 
return than in the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1925. 

Total internal revenue eollections 
in the past fiscal year from all 
sources were $2,835,999,892, with 
more than a quarter of this collected 


in New . York State, where income 


tax receipts were $569,505,487 and 
miscellaneous revenue $164,224,046. 

Despite the heavy slashes in per- 
sonal income rates, individual re- 
turns brought $33,698,054 more than 
in 1925, while corporation levies, 
under a rate increased by one-halt 
of 1 per cent during the last six 
months of the pericd, totaled $17%,- 
747,037 more than in the previous 
fiscal year. 

Admission taxes fell from $36,907.- 
809 in 1925 to $23,980,676 during the 
past fiscal year, but automobile taxes 
increased from $94,141,549 in 1925 to 
$113,133,245, and total miscellaneous 
receipts of $°41,875,750 showed an in- 
crease of ~#,141,532, Michigan led 
all statug:.n autom obile tax collec- 
tions. 


BRITISH FOREIGN 
MINISTER TO MEET 
ITALIAN PREMIER 


~ By Wircless 

ROMH, Sept. 27—While it is semi- 
officially announced. that a meeting 
between Benito Mussolini and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain ,will take plac+¢ 
before the latter returns to London, 
although nothing definite is knowu 
where or when the Foreign Minis- 
ters will meet, it is denied that a 
treaty of amity and mutual frien'- 
ship will be concluded between Italy 
and Great Britain. 

Anglo-Italian relations, it is em- 
phasized here, are so good that 
there is no need to strengthen them 
further by pacts. 

Moreover, it is well known that 
British diplomacy does not favor the 
conclusion of special treaties with 
any European states. 


AMERICAN LABOR MEN 
SEEK EUROPEAN DATA 


(P)—A group of 
union executives 


CLEVELAND 
American trade 


plans to leave the United States next 


July for Eurove to investigate labor 
and economic conditions in England, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, Belgium, 
France and other countries. L. EK. 
Sheppard, president of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, chairman of the 
delegation, and Albert F. Coyle, 
editor of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers’ Journal, his secre- 
tary, announced plans for the tour. 
The purpose of the trip is to obtain 
reliable first-hand information re- 
garding the conditions of labor and 
labor unions tn. Europe and espe- 
cially accurate data about labor’s 
status in Soviet Russja, under a com- 
munistic regime, and in- Fascist 
Italy, where labor unions are de- 
clared illegal and suppressed by 
Benito Mussolini, the Premier. 


MACKENZIE KING 
-TO ATTEND PARLEY 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Sept. 27—Relief is ex- 
pressed on all sides that W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King will after all attend the 
Imperial Conference, opening here 
Oct. 19. In the opinion of most ob- 
servers, Mr. Mackenzie King’s ab- 
sence would have made it impossi- 
ble to reach a decision on many of 
the most important questions which 
the conference is to discuss, which 
include such items as the status: of 


SHRINE COUNTRY CLUB 


club, said F. N. Peck, treasurer. The 
grounds are to be improved on a 
scale in keeping with the club house, 
Mr. Peck added. Two 18-hole golf 
courses are in use and a third is 


being built, An artificial lake ot 56 
acres, with lagoons, has teen made 


gars were much nearer a complete 


he said, had cemented the good re- 
lations of Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. 


ideals of Locarno and the League of 
Nations. Dr. 
conclusion of the League sitting, for 
Paris, to report to King Alexander 
concerning the work at Geneva. The 


of the presidency. 


WHITE STAR CHANGES 


schedule. 
call for passenger liners on the Ca-|]) 
nadian service, sailing to or from. 
New York. | 


of passengers embarking 


land did not warrant making that | | 
city the terminus for the paseeneet | | 


of, however, 


the British Dominions within ' the 
Empire, their right to sit on the 
League Council, Empire migration, 
tariffs, trade and other vital sub- 
jects. 

Much interest is also expressed in 
the announcement that Mr. Macken- |. 
zie “King at last has decided to fill 
the vacant post of Canadian Minis- 
ter to Washington, and it is hoped 
the latter will accompany the Pre- 
mier to London to attend the con- 
ference, when it will be possible to 
arrive at a definite understanding 
as regards the scope, duties and 
methods of exercising functions, es- 
pecially in connection with the liai- 
son with the British Ambassador in 
Washington. 


HAS $1,000,000 HOME 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO; Sept. 27—A country club 
building valued at $1,000,000 has 
been dedicated by the Medinah Coun- 
try Club, all of whose members are 
Shriners. The clubhouse is 10 miles 
beyond the city limits on an estate 
of 457 acres. It is of Saracenic de- 
sign, with an outdoor promenade ex- 
tending the breadth of the wide 
structure. A ballroom and banquet 
hall are elaborately decorated. About 


100 sleeping rooms are provided. 
This is, the first Shrine country 


under construction. Eight miles of 
bridle paths have been marked cut. 
Slides for skiing and tobogganing are 


for water sports. 


SERBO-BULGARIAN 
RELATIONS IMPROVE 


By Special Cable 

BELGRADE, Sept. 27—A Geneva 
dispatch to the Daily Politka an- 
nounces that the Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Buroff, has declared 
that from conversations with Dr. 
Nomcilo Ninchitch, Jugoslavian For- 
eign Minister, he had gained the 
conviction that the Serbs and Bul- 


reconciliation than outwardly ap- 
peared to be the case, Those talks, 


The two countries must work to- 
gether, he said, according to the 


Ninchitch left, after the 


Opposition criticizes Dr. Ninchitch 
for having sacrificed his place on the 
League Council, which has a real 
significance for the obscure honor 


WINTER TERMINUS 


(A?)—The | 


27 


MONTREAL, Sept. 


White Star Line will make New York | 
the winter western terminus of its! Changes 


Canadian service, 


instead of Port- 
under the winter sailing | 
Halifax will be a port of} 


land, Me., 


It has been found that the number | 
at Port- | 


liners. The volume of freight: avail- | 


able at that port will be taken care’ ! 
by the freight ag Se | 


operated by the White Star Line 
These freight steamers will make| 


their transatlantic voyages by way | | 


of Halifax, provided there is sufficient | 
cargo to warrant their putting inte | 


that port. ; af 


Nation’s Rent Level Dropped 
6 Per Cent in Last Two Years 


Survey of United States Shows Average Is Still 
75 Per Cent Above 1914 Rates ~ — 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Sept. 27—Rents in 
the United States as a whole have 
declined nearly 6 per cent from the 
peak they reached in July, 1924, the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
found in a survey of 171 cities, just 
made public. Two per cent of the 
drop, a report by the board said, oc- 
curred between August, 1925, and 
August, 1926. The average rent, it 
said, was 75 per cent higher in 
August, 1926, than the pre-war level 
of July, 1914. 

“Out of 171 cities reporting,” the 
board announced, “rents during the 
12 months ending with August of this 


year were stable in 79 cities, declined 
in 79 other cities, while increases 
were noted in. 13 localities. 
eastern section of: the country, 33 
cities out of 61 covered by the in- 
vestigation reported no change, 26 
reported slight decreases, and only 
two cities small increases not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. 


“In the middle West, 34 out of 88 | 


cities showed no change, 44 reported 
lower rents, and in 10 cities out of 
the 88 there were small increases. 
In the South, rents were stable in 
12 out of 22 cities reporting; they 
were lower in nine cities, and only 
one city reported a slight increase 
during the year. 


Decreases in Large Cities 
“Rents since July, 1925, have de- 
clined somewhat in all but two of the 
12 largest cities, the two exceptions 
being Baltimore and Philadelphia, 


where rental values remained stable 
throughout the year ending with 
July, 1926. They were lower in Buf- 
falo, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco. 

“Los Angeles, which up to July, 
1925, had experienced the greatest 
net increase in rents over the pre- 
war period, experienced a decline of 
50 per cent between August, 1925, and 
August, 1926, rents there on the 
average being now only about S85 per 
cent higher than before the war. 

“Of the larger cites, Minneapolis 
shows the least increase in rents 
since 1914, rental values there being 
between 21 and 30 per cent higher 
than before the war. .Other large 
cities showing only moderate in- 
creases in rents since prewar days 
are Kansas City, Mo., Indianapolis, 
and Seattle, where the average rental 
values range between 31 and 40 per 
cent above the 1914 level. 


Nashville’s Record 
“Bethlehem, Pa.. reported that éo- 


|'Portsmouth, Va., 
In the | 


'favorable ‘effect 


spite unusual building activity there) 
is a scarcity of houses for rent and | 
that houses for sale barely meet the | 
demand. In Nashville, Tenn., rents| 
are practically at the same level as | 
in July, 1914, just »efore the Wo. ‘ld | 
War began.” 

The following table prepared by 
the board shows the approximate 
compared with the i914 
level: 

Rents as of August, 1926, were be- 
low the 1914 level in: 


Ia. (between 11 and 20 per cent be- 
low. 1914);; Wichita, Kan. (less than 
10 per cent below 1914); Bay City, 
Mich. (less than 10 per cent below 
1914); Miles, City, Mont. (between 11 
and 20 per ‘cent below 1914); Ro- 
anoke, Va. (between 21 and 30 per 
cent below 1914); Butte, Mont. (be- 
tween 31 and 40 per cent below . 
1914); Billings, Mont. (between 31 
and 40 per cent below 1914). 

Rents in the following cities were 
less than 20 per cent higher than in 
1914: St. Paul, Minn., Duluth, Minn., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Linceln, Neb, 
Tulsa, Okla., Sioux Falls., S. D., 
Springfield, O., Fort Worth, Tex., Al- 
liance, O., Superior, Wis., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Lansing, Mich., Houston, Tex., 
Charleston, S. C., 
E: Pason, Tex., Mobile, Ala. 

Rents higher than the present 
average for the country as a whole 
prevailed in: Johnston, Pa. (be- 
tween 171 and 180 per cent above 
1914 level); Kenosha, Wis. (between 
171 and 180 per cent above 19/4 
level; Louisville, Ky. (between 131 
and 140 above 1914); Camden, N. J. 
(between 131 and 140 per cent above 
1914); Paterson, N. J. (between 131 
and 140 above 1914: Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (between 131 se 140 per cent 
above 1914). 


FASCISTI DEMAND. D 
SPECULATION END 


Urge Help for Government 
in “Economic Battle” 


By Wireless 
ROME, Sept. 27—The deflation 
measures recently adopted by the 
Fascist Government, while having a 
on the lira, have 


had repercussions on the stock mar- 
ket, where great depression prevails. 

In yesterday’s official bulletin the 
Fascist Party called to the attention 
of all those concerned in the Bourse 
transactions that it is their duty to 
help the Government in its economic 
battle, while the Government’s firm 
determination to continue its defla- 
tionist policy is reaffirmed. 

In Fascist quarters although it is 
admitted that the industrial situation 
is nct very bright it is believed that 
speculation is still continuing and 
measures are urged to check it, and 
the Fascist warning is considere@ the 
last one. 

If it is not obeyed the government 
will undoubtedly adopt the measures 
which it considers best to crush fur- 
ther speculations. 


GOLD TO BE KEPT IN MEXICO 

MEXICO CITY (4)—Gen. Plutarco 
E. Calles, President, has issued a 
decree prohibiting the export of 
gold, or its equivalent, from Mexico. 
The purpose is to stabilize the ex- 
change rates. The decree requires 
exporters of ore with gold content 
to deposit in the Banco de Mexico 


Davenpo:t,| gold coin of equal value. 


In The Little 


| j 


“You Must Be. 


SATISFIED 
or No Sale” 


is the guarantee of 


The Crown Market, Inc. 


Trafalgar 1400 
Fresh Poultry, Meats, Fish, Vegetables, 
Fruits and Groceries 


.B & G Olive Oil 


324 Columbus Avenue, New York City | | 


~ 


eA Gentleman of the Old Days 


paid close attention to the details of moulding 
and the method of joinery of the furniture he 
purchased. Gentlemen of today would do well 
to be equally particular in purchasing the fur- 
niture for their executive offices. 


In Danersk Furniture we construct each 
piece according to the finest principles inherited 
from the past and we preserve those elements 
of correct design which are alone the essential 
element of value for all time. Each piece is 
made in our New England factories by skilled 
Scotch and English craftsmen. Our specialists in 
office equipment may be consulted regarding a 
single, room or suite of offices. 


DANERSK FURNITURE - 


ERsKINE-DANFORTH CorporAtiow 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Sequin. 


of admiration. 


V decolletage in back. 


And—entirely of sequins 
more than a chiffon gown! 


Silver 


Gold 
The price, $110. 


Le Grand Succes 
at Deauville 


The yogue of this sophisticated fashion burst into being 
over night at. Deauville—when an Englishwoman—an 
acknowledged leader of fashion—appeared at the Casino 
in. a gown entirely of sequins—causing a veritable furére 


And it is this very type of frock which we have just 
received from Paris—of glittering sequins—slim of line 
though it flares a bit—exquisitely Parisian—with the deep 


In the Little French Shop 
Second: Floor, Old Building 


_ JOHN WANAMAKER 
scepeniinigrenigheanalginie 


French Shop 


*., Bo nmncee. paar Monneeeres: Nonsaanpatess vv 
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Frocks 


as it is—it weighs’ hardly 


Vieux Rose 


All Black 


Street, New i 
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* Christian Association Ends 
 Conference— Employment 
‘Bureau Eeffective 


\ 


et”: 4 
rs: "Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
-« mology opened for its sixty-first year 

. today with registration and the offi- 


4 oe cial welcome to the class of 1930 as 
» leading events in the beginning of 


the college year. Classes will start 


: * tomorrow morning, and by the end 


. of the week the students will have 
_ gettled down to work that will oc 
cupy them until the Christmas vaca- 
tion. 


The entire entering class gathered 


: Ae _ for the first time this afternoon at 


a. meeting in which Dr. Samuel W. 
Stratton, president of the institute; 
Dr. Henry P. Talbot, dean of stu- 


* Gents, and Prof, Charles M. Spofford, 


chairman of the faculty, welcomed 

‘the new students and explained the 
- jdeals and traditions of Technology. 
. This year, for the first time, the 
Technology Christian Association, 
- qwnder the leadership of Wallace M. 
Ross, secretary, and Claude C. 
Shotts, associate secretary, held a 
three-day conference of more than 
*- 100 members of the class of 1930. — 

The object of the conference, which 
was held at Camp Massapoag, near 
Groton, and ended this morning, was 
‘to give the students an opportunity 
to become acquainted, and to answer 
many of the important questions of 
the first year of college life. 

Among those who addressed the 
conference were Dean Henry P. 
Talbot, and James P. Munroe, secre- 
tary of the corporation, who spoke 


me on the history and traditions of Tech- 


nology. Dr. William E. Gardner of 
the Church of the Messiah addressed 
the conference yesterday morning, 
while in the afternoon the students 
heard a talk by the Rev. Sidney 
Lovett. 
Employment Bureau Busy 

Pennell N. Aborn, ;who, it is an- 
nounced, has been appointed secre- 
- tary of the employment bureau of 
- .the Technology Christian Associa- 
tion, also attended the conference. 
Mr. Aborn has alréady interviewed 
many employers and this service for 
students who must work their way 
through college or need part-time 


a employment will be extended under 


the new secretary, who -will devote 
s time to the bureau. 
employment bureau, it was 
stated>had 428 applications for posi- 
tions between June 1. 1925, and the 
. gam@ date this year. Of that number, 
., places ere found for 270, who 
earned $ $i4, 500, an amount equal to 
full tuition for 148 students. Mr. 
Aborn’s headquarters will be in 
Walker Memorial. 

Dr. Harry M. Goodwin, professor 
of physics and electrochemistry, as- 
sumes his new duties as dean of 
graduate students this fall. There 
are also four members of the faculty 
who were promoted from associate 
to full professorships this year. 
They afte Donald S. Tucker, profes- 
sor of economics; S. P. Mulliken, 
'* professor of organic chemistry; N. 
- GC. Page, professor of electricity, and 
F. E. Armstrong, professor of politi- | 
cal economy. 

The course of aeronautical engi- 
neering is open this fall for the first 
time to undergraduates. Heretofore 
the work has been almost entirely 
for graduate study. The faculty, how- 
ever, this year voted to allow stu- 
- dents to register in their freshman 
*. year and their studies in aeronautics 

will begin in their second year, when 
the various courses separate. 

Industry Co-operating 

A new field engineering practice 
station, established in connection 
with the course in fuel and gas, which 
was organized last year and is in 
charge of Prof. R. T. Haslam, was 
announced today.. The new station 
Will be at the great refining plant of 
the Tidewater Oii Company at Bay- 
onne N. J., where every process in 
refining, from crude oil to gasoline, 
kerosene, the various lubricating oils 
and other by-products is carried on. 

The students who go to the new 
station this year will be quartered 
in the Y. M. C. A,.at Bayonne, but 
plans are already under way to have 
a clubhouse with living quarters, 
_ dining facilities and lecture rooms 
-. Yeady next fall. 
A scholarship carrying a stipend 
of $700, established by the Massachu- 
_ setts Gas Company and the Boston 

Consolidated Gas Company, is offered 
for study in the fuel and gas course, 
it is announced. 

_ Theodore A. Mangelsdorf '26 has 


all 
Th 


4 
7 


n appointed a research assistant | 7:4 


in fuel and gas for this year. 
Much has been done to beautify | 
the grounds about the main tech- 
nology educational group during the 
_ past summer. Roadways behind the 
- buildings between Tech Field and 
~ Massachusetts Avenue have been re- 
built in macadam, and much of the 


_" ground has been laid out in wide 


areas of lawn. 

The interior My the main buildings 
* and Walker emorial have been 
~*~ painted and cleaned, and a new con- 
'  ¢erete sidewalk has_ been laid be- 


ag tween the educational group and 
_* Walker Memorial parallel to Me- 


_ morial Drive. The inner roadway 
along Memorial Drive from Massa- 
chusetts Avenue to Walker Mem rial 
is being pewatit by the city of 
bridge. — 


CHAUCERIANA EXHIBIT 


AT waeiaus COLLEGE 
) pf 


sdern ne 18 Ls ate aah ‘Ensemble. 
cer.| . orchestra. 7—Ba 


CHUSETTS 
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| Projects Approved by Frederic Ww. ‘Cook, ‘Secretary of 
State, Include Theaters. Professional Football, Auto- 
mobile Supplies, Bonds and Foodstuffs 


* 


Charters of incorporation have been 
issued to the following new Massa- 
chusetts companies by Frederic W. 
Cook, Secretary of State: 


H. R. Burgess & Co., Inc., Boston; 
books, pamphiets, stationery, etc.; 


incorporators, Herbert R. Burgess, 
Brookline; Lawrence F. O’Toole, and 
Frederic A. Jenks, both of Boston. 
Cellulose Products, Inc., Boston; 
cellulose products; capital, $6250; 
jacorporators, J. Henry Wilson, Read- 
ing; Arthur E. Sibley, Jamaica Plain, 
and John M. Merriam, Framingham. 


J. J. Shannon Company, Boston; 
typewriters; capital, 500 no par value 
shares; incorporators, Oliver A. Wy- 
man, Alphonso A. Wyman, both of 
Newton, and Helen E. Moisan of 
Boston. : . 

Sweeney Motor Sales, Inc., Everett; 
automobiles and accessories; capital, 
$20,000; Mcorporators, John H. Swee- 
ney of Everett and Jeremiah G. 
Sweeney of Medford, and Frank H. 
Linnehan of Cambridge. 


_ Silvertown Football- Association, 
Inc., Springfield; “To lease, own, con- 
trol and manage grounds for giving 
public exhibitions of football and 
other field games,” and to mane a 
football club and other clubs for 
playing field games; capital, 100 no 
par value shares; incorporators, 
William F. Cassidy, Agawam; John 
A. Moran and James P. Moriarty, 
both of Springfield. 

Medford Garage & Sales Company, 
Inc., Medford; automobiles and ga- 
rage facilities; capital, $50,000; in- 
corporators, John L. Murphy and 
Mary C. Murphy, both of Medford, and 
Arthur P. Murphy, Brookline. 

Ladd & Thomas, Inc., Needham; 
automobiles, motorycicles and accss- 
sories; capital, $50,000 and 400 no 
par value shares; incorporators, 
Lemuel R. Ladd, Brookline; Hollis 
O. Thomas Jr., Newton; and Norman 
T. Ross, Newton Highlands. 

L. A. W. Acceptance Corporation 
of Fitchburg, Mass., Fitchburg; ican 
and mortgage business; capital, 350,- 
300;; incorporators, Jacob Asher, 
Themas J. Howarth, and Marguerite 
F. O’Connor, all of Worcester. 

John E. Dalglish Corporation, Bos- 
ton; building and construction, and 
dealing in builders’ supplies; capital 
200 no par velue shares; incorpora- 
ters, John E. Dalglish, Somerville; 
James L. Trainer, Weymouth; and 
Albert M. Chandler, . Newton. 

Saxe Agency, Incorperated, Bos- 
ton; newspaper and magazine dis- 
tributors; capital, $50,000; incor- 
porators, Goldic Saxe, Myer Saxe, 
and Samuel D. Saxe, all of Brook- 
line, and Harry Berger, Roxbury. 

Regional Chain Theaters of New 
England, Inc., Boston, moving fic- 
ture and theatr‘cal business; capital, 
$100,000; incorporators, Benjamin 
M. Siegel, Cambridge; Marion E. 
Steeves, Somerville; and Kathryn A. 
MacDonald, Framingham 

Old Mill Ice Cream Company, Had- 
ley; ice cream and other frozen 
products; capital, $25,000; incor- 
porators, Clifford M. Horton, George 
B. Horton, Lovise N. Gouger and 
Judson T. Gouger’ all of Hadley. 

G. Horten Pushee Company, Inc., 
Boston; bonds, mortgages, commer- 
cial paper and stocks; capital, 2000 
no par value shares; incorporatocs, 
Robert S. Sughrue, Boston; Haven 
Parker, Lancaster; and Emily M. 
Webster, Belmont. 

Rayfield New England Oil Burner 
Corporation, Boston; oil burners and 
equipment; capital, 1000 no par 
value shares; incorporators, W. B. 
Smith Whaley, Winthrop; John N. 
Worcester, Cambridge, and Mary M. 


capital, 1000 no par value shares; | 
ford; furniture; capital, $60, 000; 


coat. ‘Boston; moving pictures of 
athletic games, and deal in books oan 
athletic subjects; capital, $50,000, and 
1500 no par value shares; incor- 
porators,. Leslie Mann and Jessie C. 
Mann, both of Springfield, and Rom- 

ney Spring, Boston. 
Delaney and Waldron, inc., Mil- 
in- 


corporators, John F. Dempsey and 
Lee M. Waldron, both of Milford, and 


Daniel -J. Delaney, Hopedale. 


Camp Assabet Lodge, inc., Boston; 
camp. sites; capital, $50, 000, and 
$1000 on par value shares; incor- 
porators, Maurice Morse, George ta 
Morse and Bernard A. Morse, all of 
Boston. ~ 

A. B. C. Bakeries, Inc., Boston: 
bread, ~ biscuits, confectionery and 
other food prodygts; capital, 250 no 
par value shares; Jeremiah S. Con- 
‘nors and Paul J. Jones; both of Dor- 
chester, and Roy E. Westcott, Hope- 
dale. 

-Day and Night Lunch, Inc., Spring- 
field; restaurants; capital, $100,000 
and 4000 no par value shares; incor- 
porators, Whitfield Ré@id, - West 
Springfield; William A. Agnos and 
James A. Agnos of Springfield. 

The Castle Square Players, Inc., 
oston; theatrical productions; capi- 
tal, $10,0000; incorporators, Charles 
K. Blaney, New York City; Arthur B. 
Craig, Belmont, and William J. Day, 
Boston. 


YALE MUSEUM 
WORK STARTED 
Excavations Begin for the 


$1,000,000 Structure, Gift 
of Anonymous Donors 


Cran berry Sauce - 
in Plenty Forecast 
Crop ‘Service. Reports Yield | 


Promises to Be’ 100,000 Bar- 
rels Above Average 


: WAKEFIELD, ‘Mass, Sept. 26 (P) 
—There will be plenty of cranberry 
sauce for this year’ ~ Thanksgiving | 
turkey. The New England Crop. Re- 
porting Service announced today thet 
the present outlook was for a total. 
United States cranberry crop of at 
least 700,000'. barrels, as compared 
with average of about 600,000 for the 
last four years. € 

For Massachusetts, one of the. 
leading cranberry states, the fore- 
cast is for a crop of 425,000 barrels, 
as against 428.626 last year and a@ 
four-year average of 377,060. The 
early varieties grown on the Cape 
Cod and Plymouth County bogs are 
nearly all harvested and the harvest- 
ing of late berries is beginning. The 
berries are of good quality. 

Total production in Barnstable 
County will fall substantially below 
last year because of very light crops 
on many bogs and crop failure on 
others. In Plymouth County produc- 
tion is expected to exceed last year’s 
total by nearly as much as the short- 
aze on the Cape. 


TOM MOORE RE-ELECTED | 


MONTREAL, Que., Sept. 27 (P)— 
Tom Moore was unanimously re-, 
elected president of the trades and 
labor congress at the annual con- 
vention. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Sept. 27 (Spe- 
| cial) Construction of the new' art 
museum of the School of Fine’Arts of 
Yale University is under way today 
with work on the efcavations for the 
‘foundation begun. Seven buildings 
have been razed to make‘way for the 
museum, which comes to Yal¢ as the 
result of a gift of $1,000,000 from two 
anonymous donors. . 

The museum will stand at the cor- 
ner of High and Chapel streets, 
across High street from the present 
Art School building, and will be ton- 
nected with this building by an arch- 
way across High Street, permission 
for which has been granted by the 
city of New Haven. It will extend 
approximately half-way up the 
Chapel Street block between High 
and York Streets, and on High Street 
will run north to the property of the 
Russell Trust Association. 

The ground floor plan. of the mu- 
seum, which was designed by Eger- 
ton Swartwout ’91 of New York City, 
will comprise a sculpture gallery, a 


and the general administrative of- 
fices of the School of the Fine Arts. 
Between this ground floor and the 
gallery floor above is a mezzanine 
containing three classrooms and 
four offices, and the passage over the 
bridge to the older building. The 
second floor will contain 11 galleries 
for the hanging of pictures and 


Harvard Admits Spots on Sun 
‘Baffling on Climatic Effect 


prints and accessions, and for the 
installation of the Arabella Hunt- 
ington Memorial Room and the Bel- 
gian Room. 

Three galleries are of a larger size 
and are planned to house the Jarves 
Gallery of Italian pictures and the 


Matter of Speculation, 
Long-Distance. Radio 


Relationship of Phenomenon and Weather of Earth 


famous Trumbull Collection. A tower 
on the west side of High Street will 
contain studios of varying sizes for 
advanced students and faculty mem- 
pers. A commodious service elevator 
is to be provided, running through 
the entire height of the building, to 


Says Statement—F ind 
Reception Weakened 


Relationship between sunspots and 
the earth’s weather is at present 
purely a matter of speculation, ac- 
cording to a report-issued today by 
the Harvard University Observatory 
following its study of a large group 
of sunspots which were brought into 
view by the sun’s axial rotation on 
Sept. 15. 

“The spot has .been studied daily 
and the changes in appearance are 
clearly shown in the series of photo- 
graphs obtained by L. B. Andrews, 
assistant in astronomy at. the 
Students’ Astronomical Laboratory 
at Harvard,” it was explained. One 
photograph shows the group as first 
seen, and others have followed the 
spot’s movement across the sun’s 
disc. The spot was nearest in line 
with the earth on Sept. 20 and the 
last photograph, taken on Wednesday 
morning, shows its approach to the 
west limb of the sun, where it will 
soon disappear. 

The disturbed area is about 100,900 
miles in extent and either one of 
the dark hole-like centers are big 
enough completely to engulf the 
earth. And the sun is big enough, if 
it were hollow, to contain 1,000,000 
earths without any signs of disten- 
sion. 

The dark spots themselves renre- 
sent the core of a storm center where 
is raging a cyclonic wind in the solar 
atmosphere that would make any 
disturbarice on earth, even that in 
Florida, seem extremely small. 

“If one asks if tornados on the 
earth are attributable to sunspots,’ 
says Prof. Harland T. Stetson, of 
Harvard’s Astronomical department, 
“we can say at present that that is 


Pheney, Melrase. 
The Leslie Mann Sportology Cor- 


purely a matter of speculation. Al- 
though no diregt connection has bevn 


permit the easy vertical transporta- 
tion of paintings, sculpture, clay, 
and other materials. 

The exterior will be built in a 
fairly light but warm colored stone. 


established between seal and the 
weather, it has been known for a 
long time that sunspots have marked 
electrical and magnetic effects upon 
the earth,-and we may quite safely 
predict that good long distance radio 
reception and sunspots do not thrive 
in the same market. 

-*Sunspots recur in regular cycles 
of about 11 years. The last maxi- 
mum occurred in 1917 and the maxi- 
mum we aré now approaching should 
occur about 1928. For the next two 
or three years the solar stornis 
should increase in number and size 
and even larger spots than the one 
here photographed may be antici- 
pated. 

“Observations of the sun’s heat by 
the Smithsonian Institution have 
connected a variation in the sun’s 
radiation received by the earth with 
the changes in the sunspot cycle,” 
Dr. Stetson continues, “but whether 
it will. be colder or hotter in a given 
locality with the appearance of large 
sunspots, it is hardiy yet possible to 
predict. That may yet be possible in 
the future when observations of the 
sun’s changing activity are more 
complete. Meanwhile aurorae and 
other atmospheric and magnetic dis- 
turbances may be expected to con- 
tinue to increase in accompaniment 
of the sunspot cycle.” — 


MAYOR NAMES MR. BARRON 

Mayor Nichols has announced the 
appointment of Clarence W. Barron 
to be a member of the ‘Sinking | 
Funds Department of the city of | 
Boston. He is the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Boston News -~- Bureau 
and lives.at 334 Beacoh Street. He is 
named to take the place of Matthew 
Cummings, who has served in that 


well on the interior, particularly in 
the sculpture gallery. One of the 
‘most attractive features of the plan 


new building with the older build- 
ing, thus forming a single unified 
group. The design. for this archway, 
the university announcement states, 
will add to New Haven an architec- 
tural: detail second to none for its 
beauty and Old-World feeling. It, is 
hoped that the building will be com- 

pleted in time for occupancy in 
yee 1927. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BUS 
SERVICE INCREASED 


B: & M. Announces 12 Trips 
Daily From Boston 


te 


A new stage in the development 
of motor coach operations by the 
Boston ,& Maine Railroad was 
reached. today with the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive schedule of 


chester, N. H., and Nashua, N. H. 

With the retirement of the Inter- 
state Stage Lines, Inc., on this route, 
the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company is inaugurating a service 
almost hourly which combines with 
its own coaches and terminals those 
which the Interstate Lines have been 
using for the past two years. 

In all, there will be 12 trips a day 
to and from the focal terminals, 


capacity since 1922. which will include both the new Con- 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, SEPT. 27 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Bass, (480 Meters) 


4 p. m.—Copley-Plaza Trio. 4:15— 
Talk. 4 at es lar gg ee by Irving 
| Crocker. ae. 5—“The Day in 
Finance.” . eLL ee aa meat re- 

rt. 6—Kiddies’ Kat 6:30—Dok Hisen- 

ourg and his Sinfonians, 7 :30—Base- 
ball and news. 7 ay ag r. 7:36— 
Interview with ae lla ingsland. 
5—The Whittredge ng. 8:15—From: 
Satie Al Theater Studio. 9 :15—Over- 
ture, selection from “Sari,’”’ Karlan. 
‘Metropolitan Grand Orchestra, Joseph 
Klein, conducting. “Barber of 
Rossini. “Songs of Italy,” Metropolitan 
Grand Orchestra. Organ recital, “Turn- 
ing Professional,” Del Castillo. A John 
Murray Anderson presentation, ‘“Amer- 
ican Beauties,” featuring 12 of ‘the lead- 
ing beauties from the Atlantic City 
beauty fageant. 10:15—News. 10:20— 
Dance music, Lido Venice Orchestra, di- 
rection Jacques Renard. 11 30 — Organ 
recital by Del Castillo. 
Tresday Morning ~ 


10 :30 a. m—WNAC Women’s Club. 
Bible readings, the Rev. Charles \H. 
Brown, Norw Grace Episco 
Church. Musical numbers, arran “ by " 
Mme. Lombard. Mathew J. Dickinson,. 
tenor; May Black Wells, accompanist. 
Marjorie Mills of the Boston Better 
Homes Bureau, Jean Sargent. 11:3 
News. 

Ph Sg Boston, Mass, A848 Meters) 


715 p.. m,—From Mechanics Building 
pes show. ‘Tommy Martin and his Sun- 
‘shine Boys. 4:45—From “Mechanics 
Building radio show, Jimmie Russo’s or- 
chestra. .6:45—Stock market and. busi- 
ness news, 6—News re baseball scores. 
6 a. moe tae 6 :40—Talk. 6:45— 
addy Gibbs, ‘‘The 
Ligh house news ek | efam 


the Gypsi B. 
ogist zha Wraveler’ ra- 
‘Tuesday Morning 


49:45 a. m.—Mornin padon bY 
.. the Rev. Ashley De 


D. ‘Har: | M 
2B. ‘klin 


Mass. (838 


sica! end through Sta. \‘ pa cry 


vata "9:3 0- 


RADIOM 


Seville,” | 


OW 
8:3 


45 p. m. —|7 


dren’s period. 7:30—Sport results. 8 :30— 
Studio program. —“Gypsies.” 10— 
WEAF grand opera. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7—Talk. 
7:30—Organ andeorchestra. 10—Grand 
opera hour. 11—News; Capitol organ. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters) 

7:15—Twilight Scouts. 7:40—Baseball 
‘scores. 8—Program of: music. 8.30— 
A gg Entertainers. 9—Daily news bul- 
etin 


WEAF, New York City (402 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Al Lentz’s orchestra. 6—Din> 
ner music. 7—Renee Schiber, soprano. 
7 :15—Stuart Hawkins, “Pioneer.” 7 :30— 
Daniel Scherer, violinist. 7:45—Ray- 
mond Maher, baritone. 8—Meyer Davis 
and his orchestra. 8 :30—Dora Gutentog, 
pianist. 8:45—‘‘The Art of Marriage,” by 
Fulton Ourster, author-playwright. 9— 
“Gypsies.” 10--Grand opera, “The Bar- 
ber of Seville”’ by the WHAF Grand 
Opera Company under the direction of 
Cesare Sodero. 11--Al Lentz’s orchestra. 

VMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture, by 
John J. Flinn, 
pices ef ‘nine Churches of Christ, Sci- 
entist,.in Greater New York. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jacques Jacobs’ Ensemble. 
7:25 — News. 8:15 — Manhattan Male 
Quartet. §—“‘Serenaders, = :30—Dance 


- 


0 music. 


RG, epantic City, N. 3. (300 Meters) 
st-minute news. 6%15— 
ae 30—Morton dinner mu- 
Me. 6s pede, 8 7—Traymore dinner 
music helsea evening coneert. 8 
elias concert orchestra. 9—Steeple-. 
pang dance orchestra. 9:30—Studio pro- 
10. Fry’s dance orchestra. 10:30 
iver Slipper dance orchestra. 
WoAU, Philadelphia, Pa, (278 Meters) 
Re 30 m.--} ecital. 8—Musical pro- 
Merry Minstrels. 9:30 
~aehak: 


—_ 


p. 
reer reoltal: 


9:45—Musical program and 
dance music. 
ee Weshingtos. na Cc. (499 o Meters) It 


p. m.—V 8—S a} pet. 1? 
m. 9 WEAF “Gypsies. Ww 
rand Opera 
WRAL Sandman Ma. on preter) 
by —— 


Fia. (266 Meters) 
domer Moore recital. 
KDKA, ‘Paton Pa. Bates py 


m, cert 
odiilt, P areata frm th the Fioti id club: 
nel} 4 a4 m's period. 7:25 


an B. . Clearwater 
0 p. m.— 


on- 
cert. 9:55—Ti +18 ‘ignal and Satie de 
ph papel baneban #0 


e! WR, 


Bult Xs (319 anes 
Pp.” Mato, x x. $—Vocal reci 


‘Me.. (266 Meters). oa 
vot the day. 6 :30—Chil- 


. ; 


FtUry. ap Po Srchaatta ry to 12— 
— music. by Vincent Peatea rec 


Cc. S. B.. under the aus-. 
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Tomorrow's Radio Fecorame Wil Be Found on Page 13 


0. | een 


o_ | eastern standard time, under the aus- 


tals 


solidated Coach Terminal at 3 Provi- 
dence Street and the Union Coach 
Terminal at 135 Stuart Street. 

These trips, as announced by the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany, will leave the Consolidated 
Coach Terminal at &:30, 10:30, 11:30 
a. m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, 4:30, 
6, 8, 9: 30 and 11:15 p. m., and will 
leave the Union Coach Terminal five 
minutes later. 

In establishing this schedule the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
j pany announces that it is endeavor- 
ing to meet & public demand for such 
accommodations. | 

“The element of competition with 
commuter-carrying trains which is 
inyolved in the operation of motor 
coaches on routes within 25 miles or 
so of Boston is not present on this 
run,” it is stated. 


REALTY INSURANCE 
COURSES SCHEDULED 


B. U. to Have Co-operation of 
Real Estate Exchange 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (889 Mettrs) 

6 p. m.—Hollenden orchestra. 7—Allen 
orchestra. 8—Studio program. ee 
erson Gill's orchestra. : 

WwW4J, Detroit, Mich, (383 Meters) 

4 p. m.—Baseball game. 6—Dinner con-" 
cert. 8—Detroit orchestra. 

/ WCX, Detroit, Mieh, (517 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Dinner program. 8—Studio 
program, 
tye Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 
m.—Jean Goldkette’s petite sym- 
pe Mae nephaetca soloists. 7:16—Caspar- 
ingeman entertainers. 7: 45—Courtesy 
program. 9—Concert program. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
wcco, St. AY ag -Minneapolis, Minn. 


Meters) 
6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert: 7:30— 
Radio Pioneers’ 


Hour. 8 —New York 
program, grand opera. 10—Weather re- 
port; closing grain aia. and’ baseball 
scores. 11:3 rgan reci 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Orchestra, Prected, by y. Robert 
Visconti. 7—Popular hour Rainbow 
Garden hour. 9—Dance music. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6:15 p. m—Alvin Roehr and his. or- 
chestr Db Fipets ame Schmitt, baritone, 
8 :15— ram 9—Progra under 
auspices or ntley Post, Amer can Le- 
gion. 12— Popular program. — 

WSs, Nashville, Tenn (288 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Beasley Smith’s orchestra. 
7 :45—WSM bedtime story. 8—Vito and 
his Radio Seven. '10—Miss Lillian Watt, 
soprano ; Mrs, Eugene Myer, pianist, and 
Vincent ‘Kuhn, baritone. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Agricultural Foundation pro- 
Tam. 16:45 Bh gt no radio concert by 
Melody Artists’ orchestra. 

ee St. Louis, Mo. (289 Méters) 

m.—Dinner-time organ recital. 
iat peal uses! p am. 8—Orches- 
rs “and oloists. eature pragram. 
Ox radio brcheetee 10—Musi¢c 

towers our. 
WRAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
and weather 


New courses in real estate methods 
}and insurance brokerage will be 
given at Boston University during 
the coming season in co-oneration 
with the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change, Everett W. Lord, Dean of thet 
College of Business Administration, 
announced today. 

The course in real estate methods 
will be given under the direction of 
Henry R. Brigham, member of the 
housing committee of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Among the co-operating lecturers 
will be prominent Boston real estate 
men. | 

4 the first meeting, open to the 
publig¢, Harry T. Turner of Lynn, 
president of the Massachusetts As- 
sociated Real Estate Boards; Ar- 
thur N; Madison, president, an 
Charjes, E. Lee, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Real Estate Exchange, will be 

the s} ers. 
y3{ Clinton W. Elwell, ge ae agent. 
eqd|of the Springfield Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, will direct the 
course. in insurance reopens Se 
assisted by numerous insurance spe- 
cialists. Because of the close rela- 
tionship between the two fields, it 
expected that this course will be 0 
interest to students in the real estate 
methods course, 

The real estate course will —— 
from 7 to 9 o’clock « onda 

Sept. 27 4 Maar 
course méets at the same hou pour | x 
bn Thursdays, beginning Sept. 3 


organ i 
ordsen-Mac’s orchestra. 


wit Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
ip. ~ Os esr aad one by orchestra 
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(CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 


‘John J. Fijian, C. 8. B., will lec- 
ture at First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, New York, Sept. 27, 8 p. m., 


and so 


pices of nine Churches of Christ, Sci- pins 
entist, .in Greater New York./an 
WMCA, New York City, will radiocast 


ing meetings of both are free 
the — 


this lecture on 341 meters’ wave- 
Jength, 3 


large lecture room and a classroom, 3 


There will be some stone work as 


is the bridge which will cohnect the. 


service between Boston and Man- | 


Formal Welcome to Greet 


Radcliffe’s Undergraduates 


Seniors Will, Appear in Cap and Gowns for First 


Time—Ceremony Has 
Twice in 


Been Performed Only 
47 Years 


For the second time in its setned | 
of 47 years, Radcliffe will mark its 
opening with a formal ceremony 


which will take place on Tuesday, 
Sept. 28, at 10 o’clock in the First 
Church, Cambridge. All under gradu- 
ate members of the college are ex- 
pected to attend and a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to graduate 
students. 

mbhers of the four classes will 
form ig line by classes in the Rad- 
cliffe Yvard and will march to the 
church. The. seniors will appear in 
caps and gowns for the first time in 
their college career. Anne Morrison 
27 of Erie, Pa., vice-president of the 
Student Government Association, 
will act as head marshal and the 
class presidents, Martha W. Hale ’27 
of Middletown, Conn.; Catherine 


Béattie -’28 of Littleton, N. H., and 
Frances Allen ’29 of Roxbury, will 
|marshal their respective classes. 
Miss Priscilla Gough of Cohasset, 
college marshal, will head the digni- 
taries, who will include the presi- 
dent, dean and members of the gov- 
erning board of the college. 

Prayer will be offered by the Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, D. D., minister of 
the church, and short addresses of 
welcome will be made by President 
Ada L. Comstock, Dean Bernice V. 
Brown and Ethel Cummings of Bos- 
ton, president of the Student Gov- 
ernment Association. 

The entire body of the church will 
be reserved for the undergraduates 
with a section for graduate students, 
while special “seats in the balcony 
will be reserved for members of the 
staff and the house mistresses, 


UNIFORM VOTING 
HOURS ADVISED 


Councilmen and Election 
Commissioners Study 
Plan at Hearing 


Standardization of the hours for 
holding primary, State and municipal 
elections in Boston hereafter, instead 
of at varying hours as has formerly 


been the case, was discussed today 
by members of the Boston City Coun- 
cil, commissioners from the election 
department and interested citizens at 
a hearing held in the city council 
chamber at the City Hall. 

Conducting the hearing was the 
special committee on hours of hold- 
ing elections which was appointed 
last summer when the subject of uni- 
form hours for the opening and clos- 
ing of Boston’s polls was discussed. 
George F. Gilbody, chairman of this 
special election hours committee, 
presided over today’s hearing. The 
other mémbers of the committee are 
Frederic E. Dowling, Henry Park- 
man Jr., John & Fitzgerald and 
Walter E. Wragg. 

In view of the recounts resulting 
from the recent primary élection in 
Boston in which many of the final re- 
turns showed more than ordinarily 
close contests, the hotirs of hold- 
ing the primaries has become of 
more than everyday interest to city 
Officials and candidates ,ior various 
offices. 

Certain candidates who were de- 
feated in the recent primary have 
declared that they lost many votes 
because the voters did not know the 
hours of opening and closing the 
polis were different at the primaries 
than at the regular elections. 

Early in the summier the council- 
men discussed the question. “he pri- 
mary on Sept. 14 was condacted be- 
tween.the hours of 6 a.m. and 4 p. m., 
while the last municipal and state 
elections were from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. 

The problem is made more com- 
plex because for the hours when pri- 
mary elections are held the Board of 
Election Commissioners of Boston 
make the. decisions but for designat- 
ing the houts when the polls shall be 
opened and closed at municipal and 
state elections the Boston City Coun- 
cil has the final decision. 

When the matter was discussed at 
the summer council meétting mem- 
bers of thé election board were suin- 
moned hefore it and the question 
discussed somewhat briefly. Differ- 
ences in Opinion developed, 
councilmen and commissioners hoid- 
ing that the polls should be held 
open for voting until as late hotir as 
pcssible to make’a recount at night 
while others held that few votes were 
cast at night after 5 or 6 o’clock. 

There is some _ disposition tn 
change the hours of regular élections 
which have been commonly at from 
6 a. m. till 8 p. m. to 6 to 6 but 
the councilméh say as a rule that 
they wish to hear what the public 
has to say and to ecsnfer among 
themselves to get all angles to the 
question before finally deciding. 


PAXTON TAX RATE 


TAKES AN $18 JUMP 


Sept, 27 (P) —. 


PAXTON, Mass., 
What is believed to be a record 
jump in the tax rate was reported 
here today when town officials an- 
nounced a rate of $438, an increase of 
$18 over that of last year. The offi- 
cials said heavy expenditures for 
road repairs and extension of the 
electric lighting system was respon- 
sible. 


Army Cooks Now Wearing 
Tails of Butchers’ Coats 


WASHINGTON (4))—The Army has 
announced that it has saved $10,000 
‘by chopping off the tails of 6000 white 
butchers’ frocks left over from the 
war to make jackets for army cooks 
and bakers. The alteration cost was 
only 10 cents a coat, and even the 
amputated tails were used to make 

patch posrete on the jackets, or 
turned to chefs’ caps. 


Soldiers Test Winding | 
Up Lights Like Clocks 


WASHINGTON () — Individual 
electric power lights for soldiers is 


d the latest wrinkle being. tested by 


the Infantry Board. They may be 
substituted for the electric battery 
flashlights now in use, the new. de- 
vice being a sinall generator, spring 
driven, to supply current for the 
light bulb. Ten secqnds ny cranking 
produces three minutes pf light. 


obP CHURCH CELEBRATES 
ON, Conn., Sept. 27 ()—The 
conten celebration of the erec- 
ign Bes meeting house of the 
at Co ational Church of this 
‘town wa 


celebrated her stareey 
th * ‘tavlog pa 
> eee neg tatoo’ be 


Boston, wg oa New of 
ee 7 sabia Board of —— Mis- 
816 


“ ‘gymen 
Senator, an 
Ssodas ieity wie 


some. 


‘bunch of grapes. 


BROWNING SOCIETY 
SPEAKERS LISTED 


Bishop Anderson to Address 
Opening Meeting in Boston 


Bishop William F. Anderson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will 
open the season for the Boston 
Browning Society on Oct. 19 with 
an address. Meetings will be held 
monthly at the Vendome Hotel. The 
program follows: 


Nov. 16, Dr. Amos R. Wells, “Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country”; Dec. 8, 
anniversary luncheon; Dec. 21, Miss 
Helen A, Clarke’s last essay, “The 
Fervor for Humanity in the Thought 
and Art of Robert Browning,” to be 
read by Miss Charlotte Porter: Jan. 
25, Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, “The 
Tragedy of the Pursuit of Knowl- 
edge”; Feb. 13, Dr. Henry H. Saund- 
erson, “Chitde Roland”; March 15, 
Dr. M. A. Molineux, “The Browning 
Pilgrimage of 1926”; April 19, Prof. 
Edgar A. Bmens, “Balaustion and the 
Alkestic of Euripidies..; May 7, 
Browning anniversary to be ob- 
served, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers to deliver the ad- 
dress. 

The season will close with the an- 
nual meeting and garden party, com- 
bined, by invitation of Mrs. Josiah S.. 
Dean. Dr. Saunderson and Dr. E. 
Melvilie Quinby are to give “The 
Statue and the Bust.” Regular meéet- 
ings of the society will be preceded 
by a meeting of the study class at 
1:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Dr. John H. Mason is. 
president of the society; Miss Char- 
lotte Porter and the Rev. Dr. Lée S. 
McCollester are vice-presidents; Miss 
Laura E. Cragin, recording secretary; 
Miss Marie A. Molineux, correspond- 
ing secretary; Miss Ella R. Shull, 
treasurer, and Miss Laura H. Dud- 
ley, librarian, 


STATE OFFICERS 
LEAVE FOR FETE 


Gov. Fuller and Party at 
Sesquicentennial — Lib- 
erty Bell Likeness Here 


Unveiling of a reproduction of the 
old “Liberty Bell” in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, which has been 
presented to Boston by the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition Association, - 
took place at 12:30 p. m. today in 
the South Station. This constituted 
the local observance of Massachu- 
setts Day at the exposition which 
Governor Fuller and other state offi- 
cials are attending today. 


The color guard of the Lexington 
Minute Men in command of Maj. E. F. 
Preed, representatives of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Sons of the Ameriean Revolu- 
tion, and other patriotic organiza- 
tions, participated in the ceremony. 


This reproduction of the original, 
both in size and appearance, is the 
first copy to be placed anywhere in 
New England.. There are two or 
three others now béing shown in the 
West and South. The bell will re- 
main in the South Station until the 
close of the sesquicentennial in No- 
vember, when it will be removed to 
some permanent place which the 
— Society has been asked to 

n 

Governor Fuller and his party left 
Boston for the exposition last eve- 
ning on a special train, arriving in 
Philadelphia this morning. Their 
headquarters are at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. After paying their 
respects to Mayor Kendrick of Phila- 
delphia, the party proceeded under 
escort of cavalry to the Sesquicen- 
tennial grounds, where luncheon was 
served. 

Following a band concert, a public 
meeting was held at the Massachu- 
setts colamn in the Court of Signers. 
This was presided over by Welling- 
ton Wells, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, and addressed by 
Governor Fuller, Francis J. Goode, 
past commander of the Massachu- 
‘setts American Legion, and Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer, a descendant of 
Paul Revere. 

Among those in the Governor’s 
party were: Capt. Walter M. Pratt, 
his aide de camp, and Capt. T. L. 
Storer of his staff; George H. John- 
son, city collector of Boston: Abbott 
B.\Rice, of Newton; Walter E. Mc- 
Lane, of Fall River: J. Bradford 
Davis, of Haverhill; Dexter A. Snow, 
of Westfield; Clarence Kidder and 
William I. Hennessey, members of 
the Massachusetts Legislature; Ed- 
ward H. Redstone, State Librarian, 
and Mrs. Redstone; Harry W. Kim- 
ball, of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture; Mr. and Mrs. William H. €ool- 
idge, Joseph A. F. O’Neil, John J. 
Keenan, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Wright 
of Brookline, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
L. Bridgeman of Wollaston. 

The Governor is expected to leave 
Philadelphia this evening and to be 
at his. office in the State House as 
usual tomorrow. 
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FAVES - OP 


Boston has its halls of fame in 
lists of illustrious names hewn 
into the stone beneath the eaves 
of public buildings, tributes to 
noble men and women for their 
contributions to the advancement 
of mankind. Accounts of some 
of the achievements of those 
named in these scrolls of honor 
are given in @ series of cameo 
sketches presented by The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor from day 
to day. 


Sculptors whose chisels brought 
them fame hundreds of years ago 
were honored by the chisels of mod- 
ern stonecutters in the building of the 
Boston Public Library. Two such 
makers of statues, whose names. ap- 
pear on the library wall, are Praxi- 
teles of ancient Greece, and Donatello 
of early Renaissance Italy. 


PRAXITELES (Prax-it’-e-leez) was 
a Greek sculptor of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. whose statues were con- 
sidered the finest art of that period 
and are recognized today—though all 
but one are known only by copies— 
as examples of splendid technique in 
marble carving. The one piece of 
stone extant today which actually 
came from Praxiteles’ hands is a 
statue of Hermes carrying the child 
Dionysius and holding out to him a 


The figure is strong and well 
delineated, while the head and face 
carry a degree of expression which 
explains such praise as that of 
Cicero who said that the heads of 
Praxiteles bore an animation which 
was one of the most admirable re- 
sults human skill could attain. While, 
like practically all sculptors of. his 
time, Praxiteles modeled the figures 
of Grecian mythology, he chose the 
younger and less dignified characters 


D. .| Donatello departed gradually from 


as his subjects, and endowed them 
with gracefulness and charm rather 
than awe, - 

His- works were so treasured by 
the Greeks that the people of Cnidos 
refused to give up the statue of 
Aphrodite which Praxiteles had made 
at that place although King Nicom- 
edes offered to discharge the entire 
debt of the city in return for it. 


DONATELLO (Do-na-tel=lo) was 
an eminent Italian sculptor who 
carved a great number of works in 
Florence, Venice, Rome and Padua 
between 1406 and 1460. At about the 
former date he was. commissioned to 
carve sOme statues in cénnection 
with the cathedral at Florence. 

Oné of these, a marble, “David,” 
now at the Bargello in Florence, was 
the first piece of Renaissance sculp- 
ture in which the figure was treated 
in full natural form or in the rotnd, 
independent of architectural support 
or background. 

This and later works in - which 


the Gothic stiffness and angularity 


} style and later full realism in sculp- 
ture. Among his works of sculpture 
are the statues “St. Peter,” “St. 
Mark,” “St. John the Baptist,” “Jere- 
miah,” and the relief panel, “Herod's 
Feast.” 


{NEW DORMITORY 


FOR WELLESLEY 


Severance Hall to Be Com- 
pleted by February 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Sept. 27 
(Special)—Severance Hall, the new 
Wellesley dormitory on Tower Court 
Hill, will be ready for occupancy 
about February, and the Botany and 
Zoology building is to. be finished by 
the end of April. Severance Hall is in 
effect a wing of Tower Court parallel 
to Claflin Hall and extending toward 
the lake. The kitchen in Tower 
Court is to serve the new dormitory 
also and has been remodeled to meet 
the increased need. 

When this dormitory is completed 
the students now living in Stane Hal; 
will be moved, and later the botany 
department will move into its new 
building. Stone Hall is then to be 
entirely remodeled and will be used 
only as a dormitory in the future. A 
connecting tunnel has been built 
from the power house to the new 
natural science building to convey 
heat, light and water. This tunnel is 
about six feet high and five feet wide 
and serves the houses on the hill and 
the Chemistry building also. 

In building the tunnel it was neces- 
sary to dig away a large portion of 
the hill back of Norumbega and grad- 
ing and planting are now being done 
there. The power house has been 
enlarged and equipped with’ modern 
equipment. In the larger dormitories 
electric self-running elevators have 
laken the place of the old hydraulic 
and steam elevators. 


STIRLING MILLS) 
NOW ON FULL TIME 


LOWELL, Mass., Sept. 27 (Special) 
-—-The Stirling Woolen Mills, after a 
year of slack business, during which 
the plant has been operated at a 
little more than 50 per cent’ produc- 
tion, is now ruarning on full time of 
48 hours weekly with new orders re- 
ported coming in every day. 

Royal P. White, the agent, stated 
that the carding and spinning rooms 
will go on an overtime schedule, and 
if business continues to improve it 
will only be a question of time’ when 
the Stirling Mills will reopen the 
Belvidere Mill across the street, 
which has been Closed for several 
months. The Stirling Mills manufac- 
ture flannel dress good 


Ty 


of attitude and draping, laid the 
basis for the renewal of a Greek 


bv ing uclty on worste t ‘rang F 
weav n = 
night and day, i | 
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- BLAST FURNACE 
IS “BLOWN IN” 


Everett Plant Revives Old 
Industry With Formal 
Ceremonies 


The first blast furnace of the 
__ Mystic Iron Works of Everett was 
“blown in” at noon today, beginning 
a potential production of from 150,- 
000 to 155,000 tons of pig iron for 


.New England markets, and marking 


the revival of an industry that dis- 
appeared from Massachusetts nearly 
. 100 years ago. 

A crowd of more than 500 persons, 
including foundrymen, who will use 
the product of the plant, railroad men 


-* who will carry it to them, bankers 


who have financed the enterprise, 
city officials and chamber of com- 
merce officials who welcomed the 
new industry, saw the fires of the 
furnace. 

A spark from an eléiitvic wire, on 
which President Coolidge in Wash- 
ington, closed the circuit, set off a 
flash of powder at the furnace door 
and at the same instant workmen 


-. with red hot iron bars ignited. char- 


coal in the base of the stack. This 
followed the christening of the fur- 
nace by Miss Georgia Kennedy, 
daughter of T. W. Kennedy, vice 
president of the company. | 

Speeches were made by James L. 
Richards, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies, of which 
the Mystic Iron Works is a subsidi- 
ary; William E. McKay, president of 
‘the Mystic company; Frederick Cook, 
‘Secretary of State, representing Gov- 
ernor Fuller, and Charles L. Under- 
hill, member of the United States 
Congress from Massachusetts. 

0 tion Is Continuous _ 

The fire which was kindled today 
will burn continuously day and 
night for perhaps years, at least for 
several months, officials of, the com- 
pany said. Once lighted, 2 ADlest 
furnace is kept operating indefinitely 
yielding its hearth-full of molten 
iron every five or six hours while 
the charge is. replenished trom the 


top. - 
Ore is on hand for four months’ 


operation at the Mystic plant, and 


another ship lay at the wharf this’ 


morning with a cargo from Algiers. 
It is an expensive operation to “blow 
out” a furnace—in other words to 
close down a plant—hence the Mystic 
company may be presumed.to have 
orders on hand ‘for several months’ 
production as well as prospects ofa 
continued demand, or it would not 
have “blown in” at this time. 

As the charcoal in the hearth—two 
catloads of it—was set ablaze, the 
fire ate its way upward intc the 
900 tons of coke and iron ore :ningled 
with limestone, 
normal charge of the towering stack. 


Heating the Stoves 


Soon the burning became intense 
and there was a roar which indicated 


that the. hot furnace gases from. 


the top were rushing down the big 


pipes into the cleaning apparatus to 


begin to feed the fires-of-the hot-air 
stoves and the powerhouse. boilers. 
With this the process ‘of 

‘Stoves was begun. . 

_ . A few who ventured up to the. peet 
holes of the furnace saw the glow 
inside change from red to white. By 
this time the hot gases from the top 
of the furnace were flowing down 
nto the gas cléaning apparatus. A 
few minutes later’ the base of the 


_ furnace was sheathed in short blue 


flame from escaping gas coming 
through apertures in the masonry 
which will close after some burning 
of the furnace. 

These stoves, standing practically 
as high and as big around as the 
furnace itself, are filled, completely 
with firebrick laid crosswise like a 
lattice through which the burning 
gas passes up and down. 

After gas has been burned in the 
stove for half an hour, the gas is 
turned off, or rather into another 
stove, and air is turned into the 
stove whose bricks are now red hot. 
This air heated by its passage 
through the hot brickwork is the hot 
blast which is blown into the’furnace 
to keep up the high temperature 
-combustion. 


APPOINTMENT MADE 
OF VINCENT MASSEY 


Canadian Minister to Wash- 
ington Highly Spoken Of 


| OTTAWA, Ont., Sept. 27 (Special) 
.—Appointment of Vincent Massey as 
Canadian Minister at Washington as 


given out by W. L. Mackenzie King, 
the Prime Minister, on Saturday 
_ afternoon, is news of some signifi- 
ance throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. Ever since 1919, under 
Sir Robert Borden’s a¢ministration, 
the need " nada having its own 
_representative at the United States 
capital has been conceded by the 
British and American governments 
-@nd the Canadian Parliament has 
been passing an annual sum of $60,- 
000 toward that end. The delay has 
. been almost entirely due to the diffi- 
-eulty of finding a man who could 
and would fill such a position in an 


_ Mr. King, it is generally felt ap- 
pears to have made a particularly 
wise choice a man of diversified in- 


/ terests and attainments in the realms 


os) & art, education, business and poli- 
ties. Mr. Massey. should command 
fidence of his own people and 

jood will of other nations Mr. 

as Bape as Ernest Lapointe, 

of Justice and O. A. Dun- 


t mae Nantes of Railways will ac- 


; s company the Prime Minister to the 


rial S emearioiiacoas 3 Bond quondion. 


SAW, 1 SscinegS Sept. 27 (P)— 
Threater “to dissolve Parliament 
2 _ “a ew. elections in ' January. 
IT pend ait Deets confidence in the 


ec Bea of Brain, oil and ralscellaneons 


which form the: 


‘eating the 


the increased army appropriations, 
this .week. He denied that Poland 
contemplated war against 
power. (This last is apparently in 
reply to the recent memorandum is- 
sued by the Lithuanian Government, 
charging that Poland was endanger- 
ing the peace of Europe by massing 


troops along the Lithuanian fron- 


tier.) 


FRANCE TO PAY 


FOREIGN DEBTS 


Ray mond Poincare ‘Papeete 
Ratification. Soon toCome_ 
Up in Parliament. 


BAR-LE-DUC, France, Sept. 27 (#) 
—France has never repudiated its 


foreign debts and proposed to pay 
them all according to its capacity 
and .the possibility of transferring 
money abroad, the Premier, Raymond 


Poincaré, said today in addressing 
the General Council of the Depart- 
ment of Meuse, f which he has been 
a member for .40 years. He added 
that he expected ratification of the 
debt settlements would soon come up 
in Parliament. 

France is inspired by no sentiment 
of rancor or hate toward its former 
enemies, he asserted, and is ready 
to talk of closer relations with them, 
provided this does not involve aban- 
donment of the treaty or bring into 
question the responsibilty for the 
World War. Emphasizing his deter- 
mination to force through his econ- 
omy measures, he said: “The fate of | 
the cabinet is linked with the fate | 
of the economies which have been 
effected by . decrees. 
approves the protest of the function- 
aries against the elimination of use- 
less employges, the cabinet will go 

wn 93 si s 


/ He warned his hearers that the 
task of renovating French finances 
was only. partly accomplished. 
There remained the Adsk of stabiliz- 
ing the franc,*which was necessarily 
a lengthy, deliberate and prudent af- 
fair. 

The situation, however, had greatly 
improved since Parliament voted the 
new taxes and established the. sink- 


ing fund commission, Pessimistic re- | 


ports circulated on the strength of 
the fact that the French Government 
had been required lately to buy 
foreign exchange on account of a 
deficit in crops, were entirely unjusti- 


fied, hé added, and if speculators |- 


sought to make a profit thereby, they 
risked serious consequences. ~ 


French Revive Question © 
of War Responsibility 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 


PARIS, Sept. 27—Germany’s ad- 
mission. to the League of Nations 
does not clear the Centra] Empires 
of responsibility for provoking the 
World War, Raymond Poincaré de- 
clared on Sunday before the annual 
convention of Disabled War Veter- 
ans at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. He 
hinted that Germany’s avowal of war 
guilt would be a condition of. the 
proposed Franco-German_ entente. 

The section of Sunday’s 


eech’ 
dealing - with. Germany teliders: 


“Certainly you veterans are not 
actuated by aggressive or warlike 
sentiments. You know all too well 
the. horrors of. war not.to be serv- 
ants of peace. But your desires for 
peace will never make you faise to 


‘your glory nor cause you to re- 
nounce rights. which you defended. 


At the time when the Central Em- 
pires unloosed upon the world that 
unprecedented cataclysm, you never 
dreamed of holding every German 
without distinction résponsible. Nei- 
ther did you believe every officer 
and every soldier guilty. of the bar- 
barities committed in our invaded 
villages. 

“Nevertheless, you cannot forget 
that war was declared upon us and 
that we were attacked across the 
soil of a neutral country and that the 
war was prosecuted by order of the 
imperial general staff with pitiless 
cruelty. My friends. in Germany of 
today would openly disavow certain 
acts of Germany of yesterday; how 
much easier it would be to forget 
cur scars and extend-.our hands to 
our assailants. And neither you nor 
France in any case are called upon to 
repiMliate the past.” 

The address was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Speaking of finances, M. Poincaré 

declared that he regarded every obli- 
gation of the state sacred, but did not 
mention war debts by name. 
‘' Henry Chatenet, president of the 
Disabled War Veterans Association, 
in a previous speech, urged .every 
vetéran to work against the eléction 
of members of Parliament who age 
favorable to ratification of the Eng- 
lish and Ameyican debt accords. 


EXTRA RETIREMENT 
PAY INVOLVES WORK 


Compiling Eniployees’ Annui- 
ties Is Complicated Process 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON — Retired civil 
service employees are receiving the 
increase in their annuities under the 
new retirement law at the last ses- 
sion of Congress as rapidly as the 
amounts due them can be computed, 
it was announced’ by the Interior De- 
partment. 

Already 1126 vatiged employees 
have been paid the increased retire- 
ment pay to which they were en- 
titled for the two-month period since 
the act was passed. Checks are be- 
ing forwarded to the remaining an- 
nuitants as soon as “proper checking 
of their annuities is made and legal 


Treguirements complied with. 


Under the terms of the new: law, it 
became necessary for the Pension 
Bureau td call on each executive de- 
partmext where the annuitant was 
formerly employed for @ new state- 
ment as to leave during his period 
‘of active service before increased 
annuities could be computed. Such 
calls have been made in the case of 
10,000 retired employees and 4000 re- 
plies have been received -up to this 
time. Pay acs 
ATCHISON’S LOADINGS INCREASE 

emg iesiod 45,276 revenue freight 

paras thal, ended Sept. .24, ~- 
red with 41, Sis in the similar weelc of 
‘year. Increases were shown i 


any | 


If Panliamnt 


‘ 


J 
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+f Frying. to Modernize Flax Industry 


TAKEN PRISONER 


First Big Defeat Since In- 
vasion of North 


PEKING, Sept. 27 ()—Authenti- 
cated foreign reports say that Sun 
Chuan-Fang, ruler of the five east- 
ern provinces, recaptured the city of 
Nanchang on Sept. 24, and took pris- 
oner 5000 Cantonese rtoops. This is 
the first major defeat the Cantonese 
have sustained since their big ad- 


-venture of invading the north began. 


In :their ‘northward march the 
southern Chines known as 
Cantonese because of their Soviet 
affiliations, ave established two 
theaters of war. One is far inland on 
the Yangtze around Hankow and 
Wuchang, where they have been en- 
gaged: against the northern-troops of 
Marshul Wu Pei-fu, and farther east 
and south in Kiangsi Province, where 
Sun Chuan-fang, powerful. ally of Wu 
Pei-fu is: ruler, 


Casualty Figures Vary 

LONDON, Sept. 27 (P)—The cas- 
ualties among the Chinese during the 
recent trouble at Wanhsien, over the 
| seizure of two vesgels on the Yangtse 
River, totalled 300, according to offi- 
cial British: advances today. Ap- 
proximately 200:of. these were sol- 
diers, while the others were civilians, 
wounded or killed by gunfire. 

(Chu Chao-hsin, Chinese, delegate, 
charged before the eLague_of Na- 
tions Assembly at Geneva last 
Friday that more than. 1000 Chinese 
had been killed when British gun- 
boats bombarded Wahnsien.) 

The official telegrams say the 
steamer Wanliu has.been returned to 
the British naval commander at 
Ichang. The steamer Wanhsien has 
arrived at Kwaichow, and a crow has 
been sent to return it to the British. 


CANTONESE TROOPS | 


“Red” | 


_!) 


a 


Breaks the Flax Straw. 


Mesh Trays on Which the Broken Straw Is Placed in the Tank. 
\ man Craik, Designer of the Second Machine. 


Two Machines and Their Inventors, Who Promise Important Changes in the Flax. 
and Linen Industry. Above—T. G. Booth and the “‘Basting Machine’? Which 
Beliow—The “Degumming Tank’’ and One of the 


inset—Nor- 


LOWER LINEN PRICES FORECAST 
.. THROUGH LATEST INVENTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


through this retting process twice. 
When dry, the retted flax is broken 
and béaten either by anand or in mills 
with rollers, flails and blunt knives 
to take out the woody core.-. 

In this way it is a matter of from 
three to five weeks from the time the 
flax is taken out of the sheaves for 
retting until the time it is ready for 
the market as fiber. Many attempts 
have been made within the. last cen- 
tury to devise a shorter. process, 
either mechanical or chemical or 


{ both, but apparently all the experi- 
ementers 


have. followed the old 
practice of putting the water treat- 
ment first and the beating afterward. 
Some flax is retted in warm water 
vats within three days. 

By «breaking the straw first, Mr. 


Booth finds that the water gets at all 


Thirty-First District Rotary 
Clubs Open Their Fall Conclave 


Large Registration Makes It Necessary to Divide, the 
Assembly Into Divisions A and B and Give 


to Each of Them 


Over Three Days 


POLAND SPRING, Me., Sept. 27 
(Special)—Nearly 500 delegates and 
their ladies: arrived here yesterday 
and today to attend the annual fall 
conclave of the thirty-first district, 
Rotary International, which opened 
here this noon and which will con- 
tinue throughout the remainder of 


the week. 
The conclave this year is being di- 


j vided into two, divisions on account 


of the exceptionally large registra- 
tion, which made it impossible to 
handle all of those who wished to.at- 
tend at one time. There are 50 clubs 
in the district and 25 of them have 
been: assigned to division A, which 
holds its sessions on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week, 
and 26-to division B, which will have 
its conclave on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. 

The district comprises all of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
east of Worcester, and including that 


Amesbury, in northeastern Massa- 
chusetts, which are in thé thirty- 
eighth district. All of the Rhode 
Island clubs are in division B. 


Clubs in Division A 


A are all from Massachusetts and 
are as follows: Arlington, Athel, 
Boston, Brockton, Cambridge, Ded- 
ham, Everett, Fitchburg, Framing- 
ham, Gardner, Leominster, Malden, 
Medford, Melrose, Newton, North 
Attleboro, Norwood, Reading, Somer- 
ville, Stoneham, Wakefield. Waltham, 
Watertown, and Woburn. 

While the ‘conclave © officially 
started today a large number of the 
delegates -did not arrive: until noon. 


|The great majority of them, how- 


everf came yesterday.’ 
The*notable guest of the conclave 


es is to be Paul P. Harris, Chicago, the 


founder. of Rotary and of the service 
club idea, who arrived Saturday noon. 


city, but excepting Newburyport and 


The clubs which ‘are in division 


and witt remaip throughout the en- 
tire week as well as for the thirty- 
eighth district conclave which is to 
be held here*next week. He is accom" 
panied by Mrs. Harrfs and up to his* 
present visit had never been in the 
State of Maine. 

Mr. Harris, while a native of Wis- 
consin, spent the 18 of his boyhood 
years at Wallingford, which is oniy 
18 miles from Plymouth, the birth- 
place of President Coolidge, in Ver- 
mont. 


District ‘Governor Arrives * 


Williams Davis of Cambridge, 
Mass., district governor, arrived Fri- 
day afternoon. and. Raymond J. 
Knoeppel, of New York City, one of 
the influential figures in Rotary, and 
who is. to be one of the speakers at 
the’ conclave arrived with Mijrs. 
Knoeppel today. ‘\ 

Th@. conclaye program . really 
started. with a luncheon, which was 
in charge of the Norwood, Waltham 
and Watertown clubs, This after- 
noon’s program consisted of golf, 
together with obstacle golf for tne 
ladies, and a general get-together 
for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted. ‘with one another. 

This evening, at the dinner a. the 
Poland Spring House, the conclave 
is to be officially convened by Dis- 
trict Governor Davis, and William S. 
Linnell, of the governor’s council, 
will officially extend the greetings of 
the governor and of the State of 
Maine. There wil! also be _ the 
presentation of special guests and the 
past district governors. . 

Later there is, to be an entertain- 
ment arranged by the Arlington Club, 


the features of which are to~ be. 


presented by .L. Hazel Childs and 
Stella Marek Cushing. From 9 to 12 


{there will be dancing. 


The only important. business ses- 
sion of the conclaye will be held to- 
morrow morning at 10 in the Poland 
Spring House ball room. .- . 


the particles of the coating and core 
quickly when the material is put into 
the tank, which is Mr. Craik’s part of 
the invention, and there the friction 
with the water takes off these 
“shoves.” 

_ What\It Means Financially 

Practical application of this inven- 
tion to the linen industry, if it proves 
successful, will establish a market 


for flax straw from 3,000,000 acres. 


of American farms, straw which now 
goes to waste after the seed has been. 
gathered for linseed oil, and thu s ad&é 
$30,000,000 to the income of Amier- 
ican farmers, Mr. Booth believes. 
This flax, although mostly of tod 
coarse a variety to make good. cloth, 
would be used readily for burlap or 
binder twine, if the fiber. could be ex- 
tracted economically, and so would 
bring probably $10°a ton. Some fine 
flax already grown in Michigan, Wis- 
consin or Oregon might be sold at $30 
3. ton for cloth making, and the culti- 
vation of these finer varieties would 
be encouraged. Canada and Argen- 
tine would share similarly in the pos- 
sibilities of the revived industry, for 
each of them also cultivates about 
3,000,000 acres of flax, 


Waste Is Reclaimed 
Mr. Booth estimates that the fiber 
can be extracted from flax straw by 
his process at a cost of $15 a ton. 


That there is an active American de- 
mand for flax is indicated, he re- 
marked, by the fact that merchants 
of the United States annually import 


approximately $40;000,000° worth of 


linen cloth and spinners in this coun- 
try buy an additional $20,000,000 
worth of the fiber to make into 
thread. 

By-products from the gummy coat- 
ing and woody core of the flax straw 
will help to pay the cost of ‘the tiber 
extraction’ process, Mr. Booth f- 
lieves. This refuse, which is lost in 
the water of the rivers at present, 
can be swept up from under the bust- 
ing machine or reclaimed from the 
water of the tank, and may be used 
for making fine paper, artificial silk, 
beaverboard, and other cellulose or 
pectin products. 


BERLIN TO PEKING 
AIR SERVICE PLANNED 


BERLIN, Sept. 27 (P)—A round 


trip test Jight from Berlin to Peking, 
ommenced eight weeks ago and 
completed yesterday, proved so satis- 
factory that the Deutsche Lufthansa 
(Aerial League) has decided to es- 
tablish a provisional service cover- 
ing 40 flights to Peking next summer. 
The possibility of extending the 
service to Vladivostck and Shanghai 
will be studied in the course of tne 
Peking flights. The Lufthansa ex- 
pects to open a regular service in the 
spring of 1927. Under present plans 
the entire journey from Berlin to 
Peking will be completed in stages, 
taking six or seven days flying. 


HEARING ON STATION SOUGHT 
Mayor Ford . Parker of Spring- 
field has asked the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities for a 
hearing on certain features about 
the new railroad station in: Spring- 
field which he believes are -incon- 
venient and unsafe for the public. 


[NOTED SAVANTS 


KOR HARVARD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


teaching staff and will give a course 
during the first half year‘on con- 
tracts and specifications. 

In the field of university adminis- 
tration Prof. George H. Chase has 
returned from abroad and will re- 
sume his place as dean of the gradu- 
ate school of arts and sciences. [In 
the business school Richard Lenni- 


han has been appointed assistant 
dean. ‘ 
A number of important new 
courses tinder the faculty of arts and 
sciences has beensarranged for this 
year. A course on problems in Chi- 
nese and Japanese art will be given 
during the first half year by Prof. 
Langdon Warner, fellow of the Fogg 
Art Museum for Research in Asia, 
who recently returned from an ac- 
quisitive expedition in Asia. 
Fundamentals of Public Speaking 


The course on the fundamentals of 
public speaking, known as English B, 
will be given as a half course by Prof. 
Newell C. Maynard of Tufts College, 
a visiting lecturer, and it has been 
arranged to have this course count 
toward a degree. 

This evening the Law School Soci- 
ety of the Phillips Brooks House As- 
sociation will hold a reception at 
7:30 for first-year law students. Al- 
though the reception is primarily ar- 
ranged for new students, all mem- 
bers of the law school are invited to 
attend. President Lowell, Dean Ros- 
coe Pound, Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 


Prof. A. R. Magruder, Henry Friendly, 


president of the Harvard Law Re- 
view; Brooks Potter, in charge of the 
Legal Aid Bureau, will speak on top- 
ics of their respective interests. 

Tomorrow évening, at 7:20 o’clock, 
the Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion will give its annual reception 
to the:freshman class. Talks will 
be made by prominent undergradu- 
ates, and there will be a Glee Club 
concert, Professor  Kirsopp Lake 
will be the chief speaker. Professor 
Lake is Winn professor of ecclesi- 
astical history. 


PRINCE: TRAVELS IN 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPER 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden, Sept. 27 (4) 
—Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium 
rode into Stockholm in a third-class 
steeper when he arrived here to make 
finaf arrangements for his marriage 
to Princess Astrid. 

The young Prince landed at Malmo 
without having arranged’in advance 
for a berth to the capital. He found 
all the first and second class reserva- 
tions taken, and could not obtain de 
luxe accommodations without making 
known his identity. Not wishing to 
do this, he took a third class berth, 
and arrived at the capital incognito. 


STATE EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION — 
APPEALS FOR WIDE MEMBERSHIP. 


Claiming Credit for Salary Increases, It Asks Co-operation | 
and Support of All Workers Who Benefited—Names 
of Members Kept Secret 


In an appeal for new members, 
George B. Willard, deputy state 
treasurer, and president of the Com- 
monwealth Service Association, told 
state employees, in a circular letter, 
today, that names of members of the 
association are strictly private and 
are not open to inspection. 

The letter, in part, reads: “The 
executive committee of the Common- 
wealth Service Association wishes to 
appeal to you to join the association. 
It does not seem fair that only a part 
of the state employees should bear 
the expense and responsibility for 
work that has resulted in a financial 
benefit for all the employees. 

‘““As a result of the work of our 
organization, the salary increases for 
this year. were generally given. Our 
organization is also responsible for 
the passage of the reclassification 
bill, which is of vitad.importance to 
every employee of the State. Under 
the provisions of this bill, the Com- 


mission on Administration and Fi- 
nance must study the state service 
and reclaszify and restandardize the 
grades and groups of employment. 

“It must be apparent to everyone 
working for the State that, in order 
to have this reclassification done in 
a fair manner from the standpoint of 
the state employees, statistics must 
be gathered from various sources to 
show that the state employees are un- 
derpaid. 

“To dé this in a _ scientific and 
thorough manner, competent people 
must be employed by our organiza- 
tion, and we feel that all state em- 
ployees should help in this matter. 
You can help and ought to help be- 
cause it is not fair to get the benefit 
from the work ®f. those of us w.0 
have stood the unt of this fight so 
far. 

“You are assured that the names 
of our members are strictly private 
and are not open to inspection.” 


LOS ANGELES 


“\ BAIR GROWING 


Educational Emphasis and 
High Moral Tone Credit- 
ed for Progress 


POMONA, Calif. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The fifth annual Los 
Angeles County Fair, which.has been 
developed from a financial failure 
into one of the largest and most 
successful expositions of its kind in 
the West, is under way here. ; 

The success of the fair is largely 
credited by its executives to the fact 
that exhibitors are urged to empha- 
size the educational phases of their 
exhibits, and that the highest pos- 
sible moral tone has been main- 
tained consistently by the manage- 
ment. Since its inception in this city, 
the fair has always be@n closed on 
Sundays, although pressure to throw 
it open on that day has been brought 
to bear on its directors. 

Cities, counties and private organi- 
zations in large numbers have _re- 
sponded to the demands of those 
charged with conducting the fair for 
a high type of exhibit, and the re- 
sultant popularity of the enterprise 
has promoted its growth. Virtually 
every industry on the Pacific coast 
is represented at the fair, from the 
great citrus industry of southern 
California to the apple ranches in 


| Oregon and the production of ma- 


chinery in Los Angeles. 
Painting, education, music and the 


arts have had a prominent place. | 
general dis- | 


Great tents house the 
plays, while large barns contain 
herds of live stock sent from all 
parts of the United States to compete 
for prizes. 

This year there are additional 
buildings and improved exhibits, the 
latter approaching ‘a total of $10,- 
000,000 in value. Both La Verne and 
Pomona colleges are_ participating 
in the fair, while the Pomona city 
schools declared two holidays in or- 
der to allow pupils to visit the 
exhibits. 


WOMEN OF AMERICA 
SEEK PEACE UNION 


Eight National Organizations 
to Hold Conference 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK—A call to unite the 
women of the United States for world 


peace is going out from eight na- 
tional women’s organizations co- 
operating in the second conference 
on the cause and cure of war from 
Dec. 5 to 10 in Washington. The call 
is being issued by the American 
Association of University Women, 
National Young Women’s Christian 
Association, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Na- 
tiona] League of Women Voters, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 
Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, and the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions in North 
America. 

There will be 40 speakers drawn 
from different parts of the United 
States and a group of European rep- 
resentatives to give an outside point 
of view. The officers are: Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman; Mrs. 
John D. Sherman, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, vice-chairman; Miss Josephine 
Schain, National League of Women 
Voters, secretary, and Mrs. Edgerton 
Parsons, American Association of 


University Women, treasurer. 


AMERICA WARNS 
FORMER ALIENS 


Cannot Prevent France 
Seizing Expatriates Who 
Return to Her Shores 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 21 — The 
seizing for military service of nat- 
uralized American citizens of French 
descent by the French Government is 
due to the lack of a naturalization 
treaty between the United States and 
France, the Department of State de- 
clares. Since there is no agreement 
between the two nations, the French 
contend that their law that no 
Frenchman can become the citizen 
of another land without approval of 
the French Government is operative. 

On the strength of this argument 
more than a score of uaturalized 
Americans have been seized in re- 
cent months by the French as they 
visited French territory and placed 
under arrest for evading military 
sérvice. A number of them have 
been inducted into the army. The 
most recent case is that of Robert de 
Bouneville of New Orleans, who was 
born in the United States of an 
American-born father. His grand- 
father had come here from France 
and had never returned. Mr. de 
Bouneville recently went to France 
on a visit. He was arrested at Havre 
and assigned to the eighth regiment 
of French Zouaves on the contention 
that he was a Frenchman and had 
not complied with the compulsory 
military law. 

Protest has been filed’ in his behalf, 
but according to information avaii- 
able at the State Department, he is 
still in the French Army. The de- 
partment declared that all it could 
do was to enter vigorous protest 
which in most instances is ineffec- 
tive. The department stated that 
France was not the only nation that 
refused to recognize naturalization 
in other lands of its nationals. Be- 
fore the war, Germany was partic- 
ularly vigilant in watching for its 
nationals. 

So general has the policy of filing 


| protests in these cases become, the 


department explained, that American 
Embassies have. been authorized to 
file-them in the name of the United 
States Government and then to re- 
port the matter to Washington. The 
department in a publication entitled 
“Notice to Bearers of Passports,” 
has issued a warning to naturalized 
Americans traveling abroad concern- 
ing the difficulties they might en- 
counter. The instructions read: 

“While this Government objects to 
the punishment of naturalized 
Americans by fines, forced military 
Service Or imprisonment for any un- 
performed military service which ac- 
crued after the entry of the natural- 
ized citizen into the United States, it 
can give no assurance that any ob- 
jections which it makes will result 
in a remission or release. 

“Naturalized citizens of the United 
States who come from countries with 
the governments of which the United 
States has not concluded naturaliza- 
tion, treaties should, before visiting 
such countries, consider the advisa- 
bility of inquiring of the appropriate 
authorities thereof whether they wlil 
be immune from molestation in such ~ 
countries, under the military service 
or other laws. The Department of 
State does not act as intermediary 
in such inquiries.” 

The department explained that it 
was advised that native-born Amer- 
ican citizens of French parentage, 
who have complied with all the Mili- 
tary laws of the United States, upon 
obtaining an authorization from the 
French Embassy fixing the duration 
of. their visit, may return and live 
emporarily in France without moles- 
tation. 


JERSEY and 
FLANNEL 


A very fine grade of j jersey. Sizes 
7 to 12 years. 


Bloomer Dresses 


Felt Shas: 5.00 


/ 


French flannel in plain colors, also in 
beautiful French plaids. Sizes 7 


to 14 years. 


F elt Hat, 6.00 


1 4;°° 


J 6” 


Byron k. Bailey Co, 


31-33 Winter Street, Boston 
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' Fort Lauderdale Area Looks 
- for Sounder Development 


as Result of Storm 


: By a Staff Correspondent 3 
FORT LAUDERDALE, Fia., Sept. 


_ 27—Merchants, bankers, professional 
| men, labor leaders and even realty 
’ dealers in this city are emphatic in 
'- the conviction that the hurricane— 
' costly and destructive as it was— 
' will prove a boon to the community. 


4 portant job for us,’ ” a leading banker 


“This storm has done a very im-' 


a and a member of the city govern- 


ment explained. “It was a job we 
were greatly in need of. We needed 
normalizing. This storm did that job. 


% It is painful and.certainly a most 


pndesirable way to do things, but it 


2 happened and we might as well ad- 
mit that good will come from it. 


“For one thing, it will turn the 


ae minds of our population to the de- 


* inally a farming district; 


velopment of agriculture. It will 
make farmers who are now real 
estate promoters return to farming 
with benefit to themselves and to the 
rest_of the State. We were orig- 
‘we have 
soil about here. 


unusually fertile 
and Everglade 


These mangrove 


: swamps when drained will grow 
- anything. We can raise rubber here. 


4 ment, building drainage canals and 


oy 


| 
4 ~ baa. 
fee 


“We were making this develop- 


extending agriculture when realty 
promotion hit us. Farming became 
too slow. Much land about the com- 
munity came to be rated as ‘too 
valuable’ for farming. That has been 
over for more than a year, but most 
of the people would not admit it. 
They hung on and on; all these small 
one-stand stores hung on. No one 
sold anything, and legitimate busi- 
ness concerns which have been 
here for years, were prevented from 
doing sound business by these 
boomers, 

Boomers Have Been Scattered 

“These boomers have been scat- 
tered. Folks wiped out will return 
to digging in the soil for treasure. 


P _ And they will find it there. The re- 


sult will be that reconstruction will 
be rapidly accomplished and on a 
sound, substantial basis. Business 
will increase and we shall resume 
our growth in a manner that will be 
real and lasting.” 

Others repeated these views. Men 
have faith in Fort Lauderdale and its 


|” possibilities. They admit that times 


had been hard for months preceding 
the storm; that they are worse now. 
Many small merchants have nothing 
left and the larger businesses of the 
city have . sustained considerable 


: losses. The need ‘is for ready money 


to rebuild and restock. Credit is 
needed by hundreds of small home 
owners to rehabilitate their homes 
and to replace personal possessions. 

Farmers need seed and equipment 
but, great as is the need, it is sur- 
passed by the conviction that Fort 
Lauderdale will come through with 
Aiying banners, The work of emer- 


gency relief is still urgent and there-- 
fore receiving the greatest attention. 


‘Plans, however, are formulated and 
organization has been gotten under 
way to institute permanent recon- 
struction. ) 

| To Make Problems Known 


The first step in this work will be 
to make known Fort Lauderdale’s 
problems. There is a widespread 
sentiment in the larger cities as well 
as the towns outside of the Miami 
area that the latter city and its im- 
mediate territory are receiving an un- 
due portion of aid and succor: They 
contend that the Miami area, due to 
its large population, facilities for 
publicity and exterior connections, 
has focused the attention of a sympa- 


b _ “thizing Nation on its needs, while the 


small outlying sections—in most in- 
stances in greater straits—have been 


overlooked. 
_ Fort Lauderdale is one of the old- 


rricane’ throughout the 


turmed and shattered structures are 
as’ general here as in Hialeah, the 


in that area. Damage from water 

was as great here as im Hialeah. 
Lacking the numbers, the resources 

and, to some extent, the co-operation 


of which such impossible things were 
achieved in Miami; the work of relief 
and the-clearing of débris has been 
much slower here. A week after the 
storm Miami had all its utility serv- 
ices, except street cars, in operation. 
‘In this city only the water works is 
functioning. This is true of other 
small places in this area. That work 
jhas ‘proceeded slower here than in 
Miami is due to the fact that the 
people have had to do so much more 
for themselves. Miami was aroused 
and buoyed by the Nation’s instan- 
taneous response to its need of relief. 


Bulk of Aid to Miami 

The great bulk of aid was rushe 
there. After the first few days 
Miami itself turned attention to these 
sections, but they are still second 
thoughts. This condition, they feel, 
will be remedied when the work of 
reconstruction is undertaken by a 
permanent organization. Red Cross 


ization that will undertake perm4- 
nent reconstruction have made a pre- 
liminary survey of conditions and 


indicated their appreciation of needs 
here. 

They have estimated the. total 
property loss at $13,000,000. This 
does not include personal possessions. 
The Fort Lauderdale area includes 
Oakland Park, Floranada, and Davie 
—small agricultural communities 
until recent years, when they joined 
the realty boom. They are sur- 
rounded by lands of rich soil upon 
which crops of fine fruit can and 
will be grown. Seconded by an even 
semi-tropical temperature, with 
abundance of rain, this section, with 


jadequate drainage and development 


along sound, permanent lines, would 
within a few years become .a vast 
profitable garden. 

That was the plan of.leaders until 
the boom blossomed in 1920. Until 
the summer of 1925 speculation in 
real estate obscured all else. For a 
year things have been settling to 
normal. The loss from the storm has 
been a sevete blow anc at°the same 
time a distinct boon. It means a 
new start and rebuilding. The en- 


had been cleared and the way 
opened to a better and more stable 
future. 


AMERICAN FARMERS 
TREKKING INTO CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Dissatisfied with farm- 
ing conditions existing in the United 
States, farmers from Kansas, Ne- 
braska and neighboring states are 
trekking into Western Canada in 
large numbers. Since May of this 
year a community of these migrating 
farmers has been formed in the vi- 
cinity of Eston and Tyner, Sask., 
that is now characterized as one of 
the largest settlements of former 
American farmers in Western Can- 
ada. 

These people have been directed to 
this part of the country by officers 
of the Canadian National Railways 
Colonization Department, which main- 
tains offices in St. Paul, Minn., and 
elsewhere in the central agricultural 
areas. According to L. B.. Boyd, su- 
perintendent of this branch of the 
railway service, about 80 families 
from the.mid-western. states have 
come to Western Canada this sum- 
mer. As each family was prepared 
to make an investment averaging 
$5000, their settlement in the country 
means the bringing in of practically 


$500,000 of new wealth. 


_ Detroit’s$280,000,000 Transit 


Plan Ready toGo BeforeVoters 


City Couneil Paves Way for Submission to the 
People of Project for Four Subway Routes 


Saeraprr, Mich. (Special Corre- 


pe spondence)— With the adoption of an 
© §6ordinance by Détroit City Council 


embodying a $280,000,000 rapid tran- 


sit project with four subway Toates | 


* eonnecting the industrial areas, of 
¥ _ the! Detroit metropolitan district, for 
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submission to the people for approval 
4 the regular city ele¢tion on March 
7, 1927, a definite move in unifying 
“the: public transportation system of 
. this city has begun. 
‘The four routes are designed ‘to 
i guree the industrial and business 
of Detroit, and the suburbs 


= Highland Park, Hamtramck and. 


n, where great-Ford motor in- 


dustries are situated. The total cost, \ 


paid. for one-fourth by Sapa 
as- 


t= districts running. a half 
Sb ty ‘along the routes, will be 
- $187,789,000, of which $172,001,000 is 
for the section within Detroit. 
e' initial 
soibtnt Me ey $1,970, 4 
e 
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John P. Hallihan, engineer in charge 
of the work of the Rapid Transit 
Commission, in an interview. “We 
have had an opportunity to profit 
from the experiences of other large 
cities ' in determining adequate and 
economical means of transportation. 
Likewise we have made all legal 
preparations for the work, as well as/[ 
for its financing under an arrange- 
ment which will spread the total cost 
over persons and property in ac- 
cordance with benefits derived.” 


a year ago estimates ran}. 


) ing villages and farms / 
| compares with the worst hit sections 
14n‘the Miami area. Demolished, .over- 


Miami suburb which was hardest hif™ 


that was so remarkable-and by means |. 


officials who will set up the organ- 


tire storm area is in for that. Peo- | 
ple of all classes speak as if the air 
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3 One Reason” | 
The foliowing ‘is told of Mark. 
Twain: They were standing be- | 
side. ‘the cradle, gazing fondly 
down at their first-born, and the 
proud mother, : in a burst of en- 

thusiasm, “exclaimed : 

“Oh, Sam, don’t. you love the 
little darting !” 

“Well,” came the deliberate. re- 
nly, 1 respect it for its noble 
father's sake.” | * 


>> 


r 


’ “STINKLING TALENT 
A child pianist whose home is 
in a London suburb, says a 
writer, has a chance of becoming 
famous. In the meantime, the 
neighbors have to put up with 
the tinkle, tinkle of: the ‘little 

star.—Humorist. | 
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Hearp At Post OFFrice 
“You’ve put too much postage 
on this package, madam.” 
“Gracious me! I only hope it © 
won’t go too. far.” | 


path 


: ‘Sempocns 
+ Fair Visitor: “Do you work in 
the composing room?” 
Compositor: “Yes, madam.” 
Fair Visitor: “And is that 
where you sing what you com- 
pose ?”’ 


os 


TIMELY 
' “Tommy, you can’t seem to get 
anything right today.” 

“The world’s champions slump 
occasionally, sir,” responded the 
office boy, mildly. — Lowisvitle 
Courier-Journal. 


SY 


WEIGHTY MATTER 
Student: “I should have more 
credit on that first question. I 
wrote six pages.” 
Professor :. “We don’t weigh the 
papers.’—Jack o’ Lantern. 


—London Opinion 


Holiday-Makers: “Do you think 
we need take our coats picnicking? 
We're going to Wibblecombe.”’ 

Rustic: “Noa, you'll be all right. 
Papers say ‘Local showers,’ and 
Wibblecombe be seven miles away!’’ 


—S> 


We'vE Noticep THIS © 
“J don’t like polo.” 
“Why not?” 
“Too much horseplay in it.”— 
Judge. 
>. 


ALREADY WARNED 
Two laborers were wheeling 
dirt in wheelbarrows. The con- 
struction boss spoke to one of 
them, and said: “Look here, my 
man! Your mate’s wheeling two 

barrowloads to your one!” 
“Well,” replied the workman, 
“don’t accuse me. I’ve told him 
about it half a dozen times al- 
ready.” ; 

LY 


RELIEF 


“How can I keep my feet dry?” 
“Try our pumps,” replied the. 
bright shoe clerk.” ) 


~The Mason & Hamlin 
The Stradivarius of Pianos \ 
With the Ampico 


Exclusively sold in Syracuse and 
vicinity by us. 


CLARK MUSIC CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Cl ark Hat Shop 


Exclusive Agents for 


-Dosss Sport. HAts 


Other hats for all - occasions. Scarfs, 
pins and imported flowers. 
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# THE Porr,. 
A schoolmaster: hanied Bira 
‘was always reminded of this fact 
by the« boys. Onée;; on entering *: 
the classroom, he. ‘found ‘the boys 
looking so grave ‘that ‘he: looked 
around for sigus of trouble. Sure 
enough, on the blackboard ap- 
peared a familiar quotation : 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 
Bird thou never wert. 


_“Who wrote that?” he called 
aut sharply. <2 
Dead silence réigned for some 
moments. Théh a small hoy said :.. 
- “Please, sir, I think it was Shel- 
ley "—_Pit- Bits.’ ig 


Stranger: ‘‘Excuse me,. sir, but 
isn’t your cottage rather close to 
the sea for comfort?” 

Native: “‘Weill, you see, sir, fish. 
ing’s my Job, and | hate to be late In 
the morning.”’ 


|PEACE BASIS 


FOR SCOUTING 


World Brotherhood Is Key- 
note for Executives at 
Arkansas Conferenée 


— 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., gSept. 27 
(Special)—World brotherhood was 
the keynote of the “International 
Night” program at the fourth bien- 
nial conference of executives of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Bolton 
Smith of Memphis, Tenn., vice-pres- 
ident of the National Council, spoke 
on “Scouting as a World Brother- 
hood”; Dr. Charles H. Brough of 
Little Rock, ex-Governor of Arkan- 
sas, discussed “Scouting and Citizen- 
ship.” 

James E. West of.New York, chief 
Scout executive, gave a report of the 
international conference of Boy 
Scout officials held last August in 
Switzerland. Canada’ was repre- 
sented by John A. Stiles of Ottawa, 
China by Yieng Swe Wu of Nanking, 
and Hungary by Dr. Victor Herman 
of Budapest. 

Mr. Smith told the Scout execu- 
tives that the word “brotherhood bet- 
ter than any other describes the: 
ideal relation between human beings 

. and this is a meeting to help each 
other by frank discussion of our va- 
rious world problems, in order. to 
see whrat the principles of human 
brotherhood require.” 

“There are those’ who feel that 
the dangers ahéad are inevitable and 
that man is. helpless to avoid them,” 
Mr. Smith continued. “To me this 
view seems superficial. Not only 
have we brotherhood in order to 
produce efficient working of men 
with men, of race with race and na- 
tion with nation, but we must have 
the conviction of the’ reality and 
power of God as a ‘Yorce in the 
world. 


World Needs Rel'cion 
“Nothing but an awakening of 


ideals can give value to our lives 
and teach us wisely to use the 


leisgré and wealth which science is 


.| making possible, The world needs 


religion and needs it as never before. 
It needs to preserve civilization and 
it ‘needs it. to make civilization 
worth preserving.” 

One of the big features of the 
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Central New York’s 
Greater Department Store 


P. R. Quinlan 
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| Stores, 430 S.’Warren St., Syracuse, 


N. Y. and Hotel Syracuse _ 
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The New Silent 


Just what the:term implies— 
' Silent Nokeol. 
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BOYSEN BROS. 


|] 524-8. Salina, st. ant 8: N. ¥. 


_PLUMBING_ 


conference always looked forward to 
is the fellowship meeting, where 
leading churchmen discuss thé. co- 
operation of their religious les 
with the Boy Scout movement. In 
the morning, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic,- Gentile and Jew united: tor 


| that- purpose. 


‘In’ opening ‘the Sunday fellowship 
meeting, Mr. West read a declaration 
of policy of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica‘ of responsibility to give leader- 
ci to seeing that every boy receives 
religious training. The leaders. of 
the ‘Scout movement. he said, were 
men of deep religious convictions., | 

The Rt. Rev. James R. Winchester, 
Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, ‘wel- 
comed the conference to his diocesé. 
He said three things should be recdg- 
nized about Scouting:. “First, Scout- 
ing is spiritual work for the: ‘purpose 
of making men for the kingdom; 
second, Scouting has wonderful lead- 
ers in the finest men in the world, 
and third, Scouting’is bringing a 
vital force to feligion in stressing 
the doing of good rather than in 
sentimental practices.” 

Rabbi Praises Scouting > 

Rabbi Harry Ettelson of Memphis, 
Tenn., said the Scouting program 
was as sound pedagogically as it is 
valid ethically. “It never encroached 
upon the sphere of the boy’s natural 
guides,” he said. “With the wisdom 
of the serpent it has fastened itself 
on the boy’s instincts and habits.” 

‘He spoke of the Jewish advisory 
committee on Scouting, and his hope 
that they would employ a full time 
director to promote Scouting among 
the Jews. Of the twelfth Scout law, 
he said: It is as clear-cut and force- 
ful a religious obligation as could be 
It calls not only for 
simple religious loyalty; it calls for 
religious democracy.” 

After reading a letter from Bishop 
Thomas F. Gaylor, Episcopal bishop 
of Tennessee, regretting his inability 
to be present, Mr. Smith introduced. 
Dean Israel Noe of Memphis, who 
said that the Boy Scout movement 
was the most important factor in the 
future of the church. 

It aimed to build character—a full 
life—a ‘balanced life, he said. If the 
church was to get back to its great 
position of responsibility it must 
face reality—it was absolutely neces- 
sary to its present life. The Scout 
movement did just that for the 
church, the dean said. 


Tribute From Ex-Governor 

HOT SPRINGS, Ark., Sept. 27 () 
—Dr. Charles H. Brough, formerly 
Governor of Arkansas, offered his 
tribute to the Boy Scouts of America 
at the biennial conference of Scout 


executives. 

“The supreme contribution is that 
the organization is definitely re- 
ligious in its objective,” he said. “No 
civilization can be enduring unless it 
has its foundaticn on God’s Holy 
Word. 

“The phenomenal grip that the 
Boy Scouts of America has on the 
boys of our nation being an average 
length of 2% years, lasting until they 
are 16 or 17 years of age, emphia- 
sizes the fact that theré is no agency 
in America more conducive to good 
citizenship*than. your own.” 


FUND BENEFITS STUDENTS 
STILLWATER Okla. (Special Cor- 
respondence)—An educational fota- 


dation, totaling $100,000 for the bene-' 


fit of worthy students of the two 
large schools of Oklahoma—-Okia- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College located here and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in Norman—-has 
been .established by Lew Wentz, 
Ponca City oil man. The $100,000, 
divided evenly between .the two 
schools, will be obtainable by stu- 
dents other than freshmen at a low 
rate of interest. 


GREEK ROYALIST 
RETURN IS SEEN 

AS POSSIBILITY 
General Condylis Admits 


This May Be Result of 
Majority System 


By CRAWFURD PRICE , 

By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Sept. 27—BHven General 
Condylis’ self-sacrificing decision to 
retire. from political life and to dis- 
solve his party has failed to restore 
harmony to the Athenian political 
fold. The Republican and. Liberal or 


Venizilist, parties consider this a 
satisfactory solution of the existing 
difficulty, but the Royalists still hold 
that their position is. jeopardized, 
both by the constitution of the pro- 
visional government and the insist- 
ence upon proportional] representa- 
tion. 

It is of course undeniable that the 
monarchy was due rather to the 
action of a determined milifary mi- 
nority than any great nations! mani- 
festation. The subsequent plebiscites 
were held under such conditiuns as at 
least explained the losing. side’s re- 
fusal to accept the results. Similarly 
the refusal of the Royalists to par- 
ticipate in the elections has hereto- 
fore permitted them to assert that 
Parliament did not represent the 
people. 

Possibly no one is able to estimate 
the real feeling of the country. At 
the same time this issue was not 
paramount during the Pangalos 
régime, when even the Royalists con- 
sidered it in abeyance. Most other 
Athenian politicians regarded it as 
a question for the remote future. 


General Condylis’ Admission 


It would seem that General Con- 
dylis himself by his insistence upon 
proportional representation has 
brought it immediately to the fore- 
front of Greek politics. He has 
voiced a definite opinion that the 
majority system might result in a 
Royalist triumph. This is a some- 
what startling admission from an 
ardent Republican and has naturally 
encouraged the Royalist leaders to 
believe the victory is within sight. 
Hence we have a situation where the 
Republicans 
representation; the eLiberals, who 
sometimes are only halfhearted Re- 
publicans, but who are well-disposed 
toward General Condylis, accept it 
while disliking it, and the Royalists 
are inclined to reject it. . 

Continuing their agitation, the 
anti-Liberal leaders—Metaxas, Thal- 
daris and Demertzis—have officially 
demanded the formation of a purely 
business cabinet, the application of 
the majority system at the elections 
and a conference of all the party 
leaders. This latter President Con- 
douriotis has agreed to call fdr to- 
morrow. 

General Condylis’s Offer 

To General Metaxas, General 
Condylis said that if all the politi- 
cal parties were agreed (he pre- 
Sumably relies on the Republieans 
to disagree) on an electoral system, 
he would resign. He also hinted he 
might inciude some anti-Venizelist 
ministers ‘n the Cabinet, in order to 
guarantees the impartiality of the 
elections. 

There the controversy rests in the 
meantime, and the future outcome is 
uncertain. The @hief task before 
President’ Condourivtis and General 
Condylis is to avoid arether Royalist 
abstention from thé elections. What 
Greece urgently needs is a constitu- 
tional parliament, acknowledged ty 
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insist on proportional }- 


all pasties. Given this, its actuel 
composition is today of secondary 
importance. 

Despite its preoccupation with in- 
ternal political squabbles, the Greeks 
are devoting considerable attention 
to the Saloniki convention concluded 
by General Pangalos with Jugoslavia. 
While aware only of the main lines 
of this agreement, the entire Nation 
rejects Dr. Ninchitchs’ declaration 
that it must be signed without modi- 
fication. There is obviously trouble 
ahead in this respect, and Belgrade 
must!now recognize the unfortunate 
consequences of concluding arrange- 
ments with the late unconstitutional 
régime. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 
TREND PROTESTED 


Seamen Union’s Head Denies 


Wages Are Prohibitive 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO — Andrew .Furuseth, 
president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union of America, has circu- 
lated a statement here from the of- 
fice of the secretary, Victor A. 
Olander, challenging statements that 
the “United States is preparing to 
give up all hope’of having any share 
in transportation by water outside of 
the coasts and the lakes, giving as 


quarters and larger crews.” 

Mr. Furuseth maintained in his 
declaration that it is possible to 
carry on a profitable shipping trade 
with the superior conditions under | 
which the American seaman serves. 
“If America is to sell her fleet to | 
shipping owners of foreign nations | 
and place herself at the mercy of} 
foreign nations, let it be done with 
her eyes open, ready to accept the| 
consequences of: loss of all sea 
power,” he said. “Don’t let us see it 
done as a result of propaganda in 
favor of other competitive or hostile 
nations. 

“Let America provide herself with 
skilled officers and skilled seamen. 
Then let us again learn how to use 
the vessel’s crew to keep the vessel 
in order and in repair. We have 
laws which are designed to give us 
skilled seamen; but these laws are 
so utterly disregarded that they 
might just as well be off the books.” 


LOUISIANA MOTORISTS TO TOUR 


WINNIPEG, Man. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The New Orleans, La., 
party of motorists who will make the 
automobile trip to Winnipeg this 
month as a return courtesy for the 
famous Pine-to-Palm tour made in 
the middle of last winter by a party 
of Winnipeggers, will comprise some 


‘250 persons; according to the path- 


finding team for the New Orleans 
party, on its arrival in Winnipeg. 
The party is due in Winnipeg on the 
afternoon of Oct. 2. It will include 
James’ Reed, Senator, of Kansas City, 


Orleans, will be honored by the Win- 
nipeg City Council in that he will be 
permitted to preside at one of its 
regular meetings. At least 50 women 
will be included in the party, the 
pathfinders stated. 


_s 


Outfitters to Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


L. Slesinger & Son 


on Charles _. 216 North 
BALTIMORE 


Bai rimone 


1] E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. Md. 
Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 


Fall Showing of 
NEW MANHATTAN SHIRTS 


Che 
James RK. Armiger 
Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310. North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANING DYEING 
“Highest Grade Work” 


Parisienne Dyeing Co. 


LOUIS KATTEN, Propr. 


420 Charles St. Plant 
411 W. Saratoga St. 810-816 W. Saratoga St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


the reason that we cannot compete at | 
sea because of higher wages, —— 


Mo. Arthur O’Keefe, Mayor of New? 


TRUCK LINES GET 
RAIL CONTRACTS 


New Haven to: Move Some 
Classes Now Carried on 
Water by New System 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company announces 
that it has awarded five contracts to 
as many trucking corporations to 
effect delivery by motor truck of cer- 
tain classes of freight heretofore 
moved by water. 

This tonnage will be handled from 
the Harlem River railhead of the 
company through the new theoretical 
freight station in Fifty-ninth Street, 
Manhattan, recently authorized in a 
forma] tariff by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and will, it is 
believed, result in quicker deliveries 
and generally better service, accord- 
ing to officials of the company. 

The public truckmen thus far au- 
thorized under the tariff by contract 
with the New Haven Railroad are 
five in number, thus limited until it 
is found desirable to increase the 
railhead facilities, 


Theoretical Station Established 


They are: The United States Truck- 
ing Corporations, the Keahon Truck- 
ing Corporation, E. A. Thompson, 
Inc., James A. Smith, Inc., and the 
Motor Haulage Company, Inc. 

The establishment of the theoreti- 
'cal station took place Aug. 10 and 
tariffs covering deliveries hare been 
| approved by the Interstate Commerce 

|Commission. It means, in effect, 

| that: the railroad company will pay 
| the cost of hauling thig freight to or 
| from the railhead at the Harlem Riv- 
(er to or from the theoretical station 
in Fifty-ninth Street. and the con- 
| Signee or consignor, as the case may 
| be, will bear the expense to or from 
that point. The cost to the patron 
of the line will be no greatér in either 
case than to or from the piers on the 
East River. 


Relieves Traffic Congestion 


The establishment of motor truck 
deilvery also makes easier the 
gradual reduction of traffic handled 
at the company’s East River piers, 
which as to car loads is substan- 
tially ‘n line with the recommenda- 
tion and plan of the New York Port 
Authority, which advocates that rail- 
roads, as soon as practical, eliminate 
as many activities as possible on the 
actual water front, thereby conserv- 
ing the piers for strictly marine 
purposes. 

It is also believed that greater 
efficiency and economy will result 
from the delivery by truck of the so- 
called “small lot” lighterage. Here- 
tofore, it has been necessary to load 
this class of freight on a lighter at 
the Harlem railroad and tow these 
small lots to the ship side, an ex- 
pensive operation for a small lot. 


Everything Man Wears 


UALITY SHOP 


eatur -Hug” Clothes, 
Baltimore and Liberty Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Let Us 
Repair Your Car 


PARSONS & GLASHOFF 


AUTO REPAIR MEN 
65 W. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous 
for Household Use 


EMERSON & MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street Plaza 3351 
BALTIMORE 


Maurice Wyman 


Fine Footwear 
and Hosiery 
Men—W omen—Children 


19 W. Lexington St. 
111 E. Baltimore St. 


BALTIMORE 


Vegetables 
Provisions 


Groceries 


Poultry 


Independent Beet Co. 


531-533 Rose Hill Terrace, Baltimore 
East of Guilford, Cor. of Old York Road 
Homeward 2251—2252—4599 


Opp. Richmond Market, 89 N. cate St. 
Vernon 7430—7531—134 


CANNED GOODS 


* Interior Decorating 


Paper Hanging 
and Painting 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
Make this “Your Bank” 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Corner 3r@ and Sroad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. 


“Friendly Banking roe just where 
vou want 


W. Frep RICHARDSON 


Securify Storgge Companjs 


Fireproof Depository for Household 
Goods and Works of Art 


Vaults for Silver. Furs and other 
garments. 

Rugs and Draperies stored under a 
Written Guarantee. 


Randolph 843 


Fr eas : 
SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


RICHMOND; VA. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Exclusive Furnishings 

Honesty, Character and Depend. 
have won for us our - 
many friends. , 3 


A Smart 
Assortment of 


4+at Hats and Dresses 


Sh op for Fall 


304 Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HUTZLER 
DMI DN 


GOODS 


MARYLAND 
——— 


‘Seniial) 


‘ASSOCIATED with many of 

Baltimore’s manufacturers and 
. merchants in the successful] con- 
duct of their business. 


4% on Savings 
NATIONAL 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO.| 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


W. W. Lanahan & Co. 
Investment Securities 


MEMBERS 
New Yor« Stock EXCHANGE ° 
BatTimore Stock EXCHANGE 


Calvert Building - Baltimore, Md. 
———— 


Charles Street at Lexington 
BALTIMORE 
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Conference of Nisidinsticnel 
Law Association Shows 
: European Amity 


VIENNA (Special Correspondence) 
—As one who has attended many 
’ conferences of the International Law 
Association in the capacity of both 
worker and observer, the writer 
would sum up the results of the 
thirty-fourth conference as marking 
the extinction of war animosities. 

It was held in a country that is) 
the shadow of its old self, but whose 


people are making the best of a bad 
job and have again acquired the joy 
of living, despite poverty and hard 
times. Every week-end a million 
people of all ages and classes, with 
rucksacks and camp-fire materials 
leave the capital (now a head with- 
out a trunk) for the hills and the 
woods. But there is no unending 
stream of motors, such as is. seen) 
of a week-end flowing out of London 
or New York. There are few .who 
can afford motors. 

Another country which suffered 
dismemberment during the war, Hun- 
gary, sent the biggest delegation to 
the conference, some 60 strong, head- 
ed by Dr. Emil de Nagy, former Min- 
ister of Justice. The Magyars are 
, not so reconciled to the new condi- 
‘ tions as.the Austrians, and thus one 
ecould not but sense an underturrent 
of national feeling, especially during 
the discussion on the treatment of 
those minorities which now live un- 
der foreign flags in Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania. 


International Amity , 

This being the. prevailing senti- 
ment, it is of the best augury that 
Briton and German, American and 
Hungarian, French and Austrian 
mixed on most friendly terms at the 
social gatherings and discussed con- 
troversial subjects in contereffc ce in 


amricable fashion. Lord Phillimore, 
Dr. Walter Simons, the German Chief 
Justice, Sir Alfred Hopkinson, Maitre 
Dor (France), Professor Alvarez 
(Chile), Dr. Burgin, Professor 
Brierly, Dr. de Nagy, and Dr. Hugh 
Bellot, were perhaps the outstanding 
personalities, all working toward the 
common end of a world-wide rule of 
law and justice. 

As to actual results, ek Bellot 
project for a criminal section of the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague takes ‘pride of place. The 
draft convention will, no doubt, be 
much mutilated before the League 
States accept it, but the framework 
is there. The Continental jurists, ac- 
customed as thev are to a-~ penal 
code instead ‘of the Anglo-American 
system of leaving a great deal to 
the discretion of the Court, insisted 
on the class of offense which the 
Court will try being defined before- 
hand, on the theory of nulla poena 
sine lege, ‘but their attempt to hold 
up the creation of the Court pending 
the compilation of an elaborate code 
of international crimirial laws was 
fortunately abandoned. — 

Offenses. Illustrated 

The class of. offense Witich the pro- 
moters of the project have in view 
_ may be illustrated by the instance 
given by Sir A. Hopkinson, and by 
anothcr instance, which, though not 
mentioned, was well known.-. The 
first case is that of-an attack by 
the.crew of a fishing trawler of State 
A on a trawler of State B. The latter 
ship’s crew are all killed or wounded 
in the attack. Assume State A,takes 
no action to bring the offending sail- 
ors to justice, State B may indict 
‘them, with State A as co-defendant 
before the Hague Criminal Court. 
The second case is that of subjects 
of State C, who, with the connivance 
of leading members of their Govern- 
ment, print enormous. quantities of 
false bank notes of State D to ad- 
vance certain political designs. State 
D would be entitled to arraign the 
offenders, with State C as co-defend- 
ant, before the Court. 

An outstanding feature of the Court 
procedure is the adoption of the 
Anglo-American system of examina- 
tion and cross-examination by coun- 
sel instead of the Judge acting cas 
prosecutor, the latter being the Con- 
tinental parquet system. Dr. Simons 


The Mode 


for the correct things in 


MEN’S WEAR 


: ome and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


| me shop for you when in New York. 
: Praneent trips made ‘to buy spcial orders of 


LADIES’ & MISSES’ GOWNS 
latest a6 lee aiwaye 0 on" hana Pee ot 


ment. te 0 a. m. to 
6 ae mn. ~ Bvening ceepbakments. arranged, 


ufacturer, 
great farmer and those are difficult 


Callies, 


himself prefers the English system, 


as, in his view (and in the British | 


| view), the prisoner is bound to feel 
that a judge in cross-examining him 
is hostile to his cause from the very 
start of the trial: — 

For the rest, the newly adopted 
Vienna Rules of Rates of Exchange 
and of Contract will furnish inter- 
national. commerce with a basis for 
working out a scheme for reducing 
to a minimum the anomalies that 
now handicap foreign trade. 


EX-GOVERNOR OF OHIO 
IN EUROPE FOR TOUR 


James M. Cox Says Interna- 
tional Trade Is Improving 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON—“Right-thinking Amer? 
cans have a real concern about the 
affairs of Europe,” declared James 
M. Gox, former Governor of Ohio, who 
with Mrs. Cox, recently arrived here 
for a motor tour of England and 
Scotland and a brief visit to Paris. 
‘While there may be some who think 
the American -position in regard to 
the war debts is unreasonable, I 
think, after all, the ruling opinion in 
our country is that the whole world 
should take up the task of doing the 
best it can at present in the matter 
of the settlement. Then if any re- 
adjusment has to be made it can be 
done later. 

“No one can question that the nec- 
essity for a readjustment will arise, 
provided the nations’ concerned re- 
duce their expenditure to a minimum, 
particularly their expenditure on 
military establishments. The truth is 
that when we talk about ‘billions’ it 
may turn out that this is mere stagé 
money when the final readjustment 
is made, if one has to be made. 

“Our people have been very much 
impressed with the attitude of Great 
Britain in connection with*the debt. 
It has been just what one would ex- 
pect from the British character. 
Britain is going about her business 
in characteristic fashion, regardinz a 
contract as 2 contract. If Germany 
cannot pay ultimately that- would 
mean a reconsideration of the whole 
question. But. Germany is doing bet- 


ter now and the prospects of her pay- 


ing are better than they were.” 
Discussing trade subjects Mr. Cox 
expressed the view that international 
trade was going to be decidedly jet- 
ter and Great Britain would get her 
Share of the improved demand. 


“Britain is going to ‘come back,’ ” he 


concluded. “There is,no doubt what- 
ever about that. She is a great man- 
a great Shipper and a 


things to beat.” 


HOLLAND. IM PROVES» : 


POSITION OF WOMEN 


‘THE HAGUE (Special Corre- 
spondcnce)—Mrs. Boissevain, mem- 
ber of the provincial states of-North 
Holland, lately proposed that the 
widowers of woman members of the 
Executive . (Gedeputeerde Staten) 
should henceforth be. pensioned' in 
the same way as the widows of male 
members. The proposal was favored 
by only two of the 31 members and 
is turned down in a certain section 
of the press. Yet there is much logic 
in Mrs. Boissevain’s demand. 

In the province of Utrecht it has 


now been proposed to admit women 


to the-polder-boards, which are the 
principal bodies of defense against 
Holland’s ever threatenirg enemy: 
water. Qne of these. polders, the 
Wijde Wormer, has just celebrated 
its tercentenary. Thanks to the 
energy and perseverance’ of Jan 
Leeghwater, a builder of: mills,’the 
Wormer lake was in 1626  t-ans- 
formed into fertile arable lard and 
meadows and the: polder was meee: 
dry for nearly 200 years. 


‘MEXICO SEEKS INDIAN CHIEF 


MEXICO CITY (#)—Gen. Albaro 
Obregon, former President, has re- 
ceived authorization to act as special 
representative for Gen. Plutarco E. 
President, in hegotiations 
with the Yaqui Indian chiefs. Gen- 
eral Obregon: has issued an ultima- 
tum_to the chiefs giving them five 


days to deliver to the federal forces » 
as a prisoner the Yaqui Chieftain 


Matus, who is said to have been re- 


sponsible for the recent uprising. 


Candlestick Coffee Shop: 


1710 Eye Street, Just Off 17th Street 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Excellent Food, Attractive Surroundings, 


with service. Chicken and Waffle 
Dinner Tuesday and Thursday. 
Luncheon. 
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‘ @ Central News 


Yachtsmen From All Parts of London Join In the Sport at the Round Pond. The Triumph for the literahiienad Race This Year Was Fitting to the American Mods! 


the Automatic Steering Gear Invented by George Braine of the Mouel Yac vt Sailing Association, Kensington Gardens. 


in Kensington, and 1tjin London Altogether. 


Round Pond Skipp 


ersWith Model 


Yachts Trimmed to Comic Winds 


Four Great Nations in Friendly Rivalry and London’s 


Model Yacht Clubs Meet in Kensington Gardens 


London, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
HE Round Pond yachtsmen have 
all returned to Kensington Gar- 
dens. with their boats. Only once 


asyear are they drawn away, when 
they go to Gosport to defend_the 
“Yachting Monthly” Cup for. model 
yacht sailing, 

In the clubhouse in Kensington 
Gardens the races have been “sailed 
over again,” especially the races to 
determine, the British defender. 
Twenty-one of the smartest model 
yachts and the keenest skippers 
raced for four days against each 
other, and three Round Pond. boats 
were among the best eight. A Forest 
Gate boat, the Defiance, however, 
won the final race; and subsequently 
defended the cup successfully against 
America, France, and Denmark. For 
the first time in the history of model 
yacht-racing, four great nations met 
in friendly rivalry. 

The triumph for the Rofind Pond 
was in the fitting of the American 
model with the Braine automatic 
steering gear which is the invention 
of a member of the Model Yacht Sail- 
ing Association, Kensington Gardens. 
J. Black of the Boston Model Yacht 
Club who had watched the trials of 
the British boats, was quick to seé 
the advantage of the little gadget 
which, according to the inventor, 
George Braine, “replaces the human 
element.” He wired for the steering 
gear and had it fitted on his own 
boat before the international race. 


Better Than a Steersman 


“At times,” said Mr. Braine in con- 
versation with a representative of 
the Monitor, “the automatic steering 


gear is in front of the human ele-‘ 


ment. Very often the man ‘at the 
helm is watching the boat, and the 


wind is on the sails. before he can 
act. In the case of the automatic 


steering gear, the pressure of wind 


on the mainsail governs the action | ~ 
of the tiller. The heavier the wind, | ®° 


the greater, the action of the tiller, 
and difectly the wind lightens, the 
rudder automatically rights itself. 
Model yachts can go out ‘with it in 
a gale of wind when big yachts could 
not venture.” 

The Commodore added his meed of 
praise: “When Nicholson, the de- 
signer of Shamrock, was watching 
our boats at Gosport, he saw them 
beating to windward when they 
came to shore; and were put about 
on the reverse tack. Then by the aid 
of the ingenious contrivarce they 
came about on the original tack and 
completed the course. ‘Marvelous!’ 
said Nicholson, ‘A man at the helm 
couldn’t do it better’.” 

Mr. Braine, when not aptibis: boits: 
is a stationary file-maker.'The skip- 
per of the American challenger is 
head of a technical college. In Round 
Pond, yachtsmen are met represent- 
ative. of all the trades. They arc 
the yechting men of their trades, just 
as the professions supply yachting- 
men for the Solent or the Clyde. The 
love of sailing boats was awakened 
in them all as small boys, when they 
came'‘up to the Round Pond on Sat- 
urdays with a tiny craft having a 
paper sail, or a proud. vessel received 
as a gift... 

Mr. Braine began boat-building 
with a piece of wood. and a jack- 
knife, and all his life 90 per cent of 
his spare time has been spent on the 
sport. 


Models That Sail the. Empire 


A. Littlejohn,: the commodore of 
the Model Yacht Sailing Association, 


got a “taste for the water”’:as a boy | 


‘was. a: boat- 


———— 


also, for his: uncle 


Antiques—Reproductions 
Furniture, Jewelry, Mirrors, Curios, 


Old China, Art Objects, Fireplaces 
and other Brasses. 


A. F. ARNOLD 


1323 G St.. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


® 


Main 
4250 
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“We Grow ’Cause We Know” 
Commercial Printing 
Color Work 
Publication Work 


Co., Inc. 


Columbian Printing 
ngton, D. C. 


815 14t® St.. N. W., Was 


Ladies’ Buckram and 
Wire Hat Frames 


Hat Trimmings in 
Flowers and Feathers 


Renovators of: Ali Kinds of 
Ladies’ Hats 
Ladies’ Capital, Hat Shop 
508—Ilth St.. N. W., 
WASHINGTON. D. ©. 


on New VICTOR RECORD by 
FLORA MeGILL KEEFER 


Main 8322 


q 
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Washington’ 


1222 Conn: Ave., N. W. 


WASHINGTON 


Smart Shop for Gowns 


LATCH ‘STRING 


is out. for you. for’~ 


LUNCHEON and DINNER 


Paramount Consideration. 
Cleanlinéss ‘and — Service. 


612 12th St.,N. W.. Between F and 6 
WASHING?TO D. «G. 


Brown Betty Sun 


1426 K Street, Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA: LUNCHEON 


Special*Dinners 60c ‘and 75¢ 


All Home Cooking 
Home-Made. Bread, Pies: and Cakes 


Franklin 4298 


———w 


A Shop of 
Individuality 


1217 Canié: Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 


Exclusive F ashions 
for Women 


‘own boats. 


builder. His son is a clerk, but very 
early he persuaded his father td take 
a littie model he had and “swim it” 
in the Round Pond. The boy worked 
with that boat until .he’ discovered 
why she would not do. what othef 
models. did. “The lateral resistance 
is too far aft,” he told his father one 
day. “We shall: never do anything 
with that boat. I’m -going to have a 
try at designing.” So he designed 
three boats and then wanted to build 
one—in his father’s flat. A friend 
with a carpenter’s ‘shop made room 
for the young boat-builder, however, 
and now he designs modcls gwhich 
ll over the Empire. 
Another designer in the club is a 
chemist, and a third is an engineer. 
Most of the.50 members ‘build their 
An organ-builder has 
found nearly 70 years’ recreation in 
model yacht building; another man 
who “tinkers about” with clocks like 
Big Ben and church bells in the day- 
time, does his real work of boat- 
building at night. It is no toy-work. 

“We go right out to get a per- 
fectly scaled boat,’ said the com- 
modore, “that is a miniature in every 
resvect of a full-sized yacht, except 
that there is no crew aboard. In 
order to get the water line, the 
weight of the crew has to he inthe 
keel. We argue that if all the big 
boats were* first built as models, and 
tried out in skilled. hands, the ulti- 
mate yacht ought to be perfect. We 
build our’ models in such a way that 
we can adjust them at a very small 
cost, whereas in a big boat, adjust- 
ments cost hundreds of pounds. The 
cost of a model and the testing of it 
over a year or tro would only be 
£ 25. ’? 

Test of a Skipper 


Although the Round Pond yachts- 
men know they are sometimes ca!led 
“land-lubbers” they think that if 
anyone can sail a boat on the Round 


DeloungMens Shoe 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


1319-1321 F. Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Columbia 1658. Columbia 5562 


Vialr-Over. Shoes 


For Men and Women 


WOLF’S. 
WALK-OVER SHOP 


Washington, D. C. 


929 F Street 


} 


Thsmpiont ID airy 
HIGH QUALITY 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


2012 1th Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Phone North 5997 


There Are Two Model Yacht Ciubs 


Pond he can sail it anywhete. “You 
get wind from all directions in one 
afternoon,” because the evenucs of 
trees round the pond break up the 
wind, and you have 2alw2ys to be on 
the watch for varic tions. Then the 
course is always east’ to west dnd 
west to east, so the skipper is 
brought up against “weather work” 
every. time. 

So many cf the club members have 
won trophies that recently a race 
wes held for those who had never 
won a race. Among the “juveniles,” 
as the expert yachtsmen called them, 
was a theater manager who “can 
only sail in a true wind.” He was 
very quickly put off by what ne 
called 2 “comic wind,” and the 
“water-cress” (the weeds) in the 
center of the pond. A joiner, dressed 
for the pakt in white yachting trous- 
ers amd shoes, ran round the pond 
after his boat with boyish enthusi- 
asm. He builds beautiful boats but 
cannot sail them, according to the 
ancients at the art. A young photo- 


process worker took the prize. He 
had been sailing a bad boat but 
recently acquired another member’s 
he had gained. 

The yachtsmen come from all parts 
of London—from Croydon, Surbiton, 
Barnes, Fulham, Kilburn and High- 
gate—téd join in the sport at the 
Round Pond. There are two model 
yacht clubs in Kensington Gardens 
yacht and demonstrated the skill 
with about 50 members each. In 
London there are 11 model yacht 
craye altogether. 


EXPERT ADVOCATES 
BRITISH FORESTRY 


Woodlands a Source of Income 
If Treated as a Business 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON — Forestry is just as 


much a business as stock rearing or 
potato growing, Leslie L. Wilson, | 
speaking in the section of forestry | 
during the meeting of the British 
Association. It is not likely to be 
profitable to the man who. knows 


nothing about it and who treats 
woodlands primarily as game coverts 
or pleasure grounds. But treated as 
a business it is profitable. Inferior 
trees shculd be removed from the 
start, ‘undergrowth removed, and 
trees sold at the most profitable state 
of growth. As an example he in- 
stanced that if a tree containing 100 
feet of timber would grow to only 
103 feet in another year it would be 
mcre profitable to feH it, sell the 


timber and invest the proceeds at 
414 per cent than to leave the tree 
to produce only ° per cent. 

A large area of woodland in Great 
Britain, said Mr. Wilson, worth about 
£25 an acre, produced only 2 per 
cent per annum. If this timber were 
felled and sold at that price, half 
could be reinvested at 5 per cent. 
This would give a slight immediate 
gain of income, together with your 
timber daily increasing in value. 
Timber always increased in value at 
compound interest, anu planting was 
the estate savings bank. The owner 
might never benefit by it, but he need 
not be poorer and his heirs would 
certainly bencfit. 

Col. G. F. Leathes advocated that 
the large owner of forest land should 
establish his own sewmill and be- 
come his own timber merchant. If 
water power were not available let 
him install a suction gzs plant de- 
riving his gas from sawdust and 
wool waste. 

A society of foresters of Great 
Britain has recently been formed, 
membership being confined to per- 
sons resident in Gre2t Britain and 
who are professionally qualified in 
forestry. 
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antern 
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WASHINGTON, D. C 
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& Gift Shop 
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Luncheon 
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J. H. SMALL 
and SONS 
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LANDSCAPE 
CONTRACTORS 


DUFrON FT CARCLE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Piece at 2 Time 


Park Savings 
Bank 


“The Community Bank’ 


Under Supervision OU. S. Treasury Dept. 


14th and Kenyon Street, N. W. 
Resources over $3,000,000 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Suited to Endure 


Fabric from the British Isles im- 
ported and developed into fashion’s 
finest suits by Stein Bloch tailors. 


This means durability. 


DURABL 


An imported fabric—in a 
your size and model 


wily, Dunlap 
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MEN'S WEAR —_ 


SIDNEY WEST, Incorporated 


14th and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Store’s Best Asset 
Is Satisfied 


Customers 


This is the store that caters to 
everyone’s réquirements—the _ store 
of guaranteed quality, wide choice 
of stocks and “Lowest-in-the-City” 
prices. 

We are now ready to serve 

you with new Fall merchandise. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUGAR MEN MAY. 
USE PIPE LINES 


German Production Cost 
Said to’ Exceed Double 
That Before War 


BERLIN (Special Correspondence) 
—The construction of pipe lines 
across country for the transporta- 
tion of sugar beet juice from a num- 
ber of scattered factories to a central 
plant where it may Be converted into 
crude sugar is being contemplated 
by the suger industrialists of this 
country as a means of concentrating 
the sugar production. It has been re- 
alized here that :omething must bé 
done to cut down the cost of pro- 
duction in the sugar industry, which 
has inc —— by leaps and bounds. 

Accordigg to a recent inquiry the 
present cost of working up one hun- 
dredweight of sugar beets is more 
than twice as much as it was before 
the war, namely 89 pfennigs as com- 
pared with 35 pfennigs in 1913, and 
refined stgar is being sold at the 
price of raw sugar by the factories 
which thus incur a loss of 5 marks 
per hundredweight. .They try to 
eliminate this deficit by paying lower 
prices for the sugar beets, and the 
farmers consequently are planting 
les.:. 

Other dangers threatening the 
German beet sugar industry are the 


high protective tariffs surrounding 


many foreign markets like a barrier 
and the establishment of beet sugar 
industries in.countries which before 
the war were Germany’s customers. 
It is impossible, however, it is said, 
to follow the example of other in- 
dustries and to close down unprofit- 
able factories and amalgamate the 
rest, for sugar beet would not stand 
lengthy transport from the farms to 
the factory, apart from the fact that 
this would exorbitantly increase the 
cost of production. 

As it is now, each factory is sur- 
rounded by the estates of the sugar 
beet farmers who supply it with raw 
material and take back the refuse for 
fodder purposes. The extraction of 
the sugar beet sap, therefore, must 
still be done in the present factories. 
The sap, however, can easily stand 
a long transport and might be con- 
xerted into crude sugar in a few 
central plants. Thus the production 
of beet sugar would be divided into 
two stages, the extraction of the 
juice and the production of crude 
sugar, the latter permitting concen- 
tration to a great extent. 
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Introducing a Clothing [Innovation 


We believe that men want better two-trousers than have been 
obtainable—so, for the first time we offer in our regular stock, 


the season—WOODSHIRE SUITS, 


Suits, $45 


planned, 


designed and tailored to definite ideals of Woodward & Lothrop 


The home which is your ideal, ‘as 
quality and value. Always two trousers—always $45, 


well as ours, may be furnished gradu- 
ally, with single pieces of furniture of 
permanent worth in design and con- 
struction. Here one may select at his 
or her convenience and profit by ‘our 
expert assistance. 
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Men’s Clothing Section, Second Floor 


Teck Six Oxfords 
for Fall - $6 


The two popular shades 
will be Scotch ain and 
light tan calf. ut there 
are many other new fall 
Teck Oxfords for Men 
that. will strike 
fancy. 


to 2—Dinner 5:15 to 7:1 
ner 1: 5 to 8580-5216 to 770 


your 


“Merry Maid” Shoes $5 
Twenty New Styles All the Time 


—Every shoe fashion® of the season is always to be found in 
Merry Maids. There are shoes for daytime, for evening and 
for sports—an. almost unlimited choice at an amazingly low 
price. You will say there is no doubt about their smartness 
when you see them, and no doubt about their comfort when 
once you wear ie 


B Street Wing «Phone Main 7 7655 | 
re Pi aen msm | One standard of quality that 


has characterized the name 
of this firm thru years and 
years of retailing to particu- 
lar tastes. 
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- 4 By FRANK RUTTER © 
“to exhibit only that class of work 


in pictorial photography in ann es 
nal | 


. . +. ondon 
VERY year. ahiek this time 
somebody is sure to. raise ‘the 
‘vexed question wHether Dho-: 


“tography * ean justly claim to be. re- 


« garded as ong of the fine’ arts, For 


“ih ‘September, when the painters are | 
| "still, away, the London art galleries 


are given over to the camera artists. 
_ "Thi; is the month when the annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Photographic 


* Sdéiety and of the Photographic Salon 


‘ 


are held, aud this year in addition to. 
those exhibitions in Russell. Square, 
and Pall Mall East, the professional 
photographers of London have com- 
bined to give a comprehensive dis- 


' play of,their work in Prince’s-‘Gal- 


‘ Jeries, Piccadilly. 


Hence, once again, 


. ‘we hear on all sides the question, “Is. 
‘photography an art?” 


No satisfactory discussion. of . this 


© problem can be begun till .we. have 


2‘reached some common agreement as 


-to exactly what we mean by the, word 
~ Mart.” To. avoid all extravagant claims 
_ it would .be wise to rule out alto- 
‘gether the question of skill. Every 
craft has its own techniqué and ex- 
* eéllencies, but it would be hazardous 
indeed to maintain that even.the best 


_ imaginable camera portrait demands 


+an amount of skill comparable to that 


- displayed in a drawing ‘by. Leonardo 


t 


da Vinci or an etching by Rembrandt. 
But granted that photography at its 
highest requires a lesser degree of 
skill than do the noblest forms. of 
_ drawing and etching, the great fact 
‘remains that the productibn of a 
“work of art is not merely a matter of | 
skill. 

To decide whether a photograph 


.€an be a work-of art, we must exam- 
_ine. the fundamentals by which art 


- work is produced, and then consider 


their exercise. 


what scope photography amends. for 


ae ‘Fundamentally 
' Now it may be said with’sufficient 


- ‘Justice that the base of all pictorial 


‘art is selection and arrangement, The 
‘photographer has ample opportunity 
to reveal his taste in selection and 


* arrangement,: but obviously his’ op- 


- portunities in those respects are se- 
yerely limited.in. comparison with 
those possessed by draftsmen and 
painters. Those last have ‘ greater 
freedom in that emphasivine and 
_ eliminating which lie at the :root. of 


. * pictorial selection. The photographer | 


‘can emphasize by waiting tactfully 
for the exact kind of lighting he de- 
» sires; he can do wonders in the way 
of, . eliminating by adjustments of 
-.focus;. but unquestionably a painter | 


has far. greater power to simplify. or 


' generalize an outline with his ‘brush 


than the photographer has ‘by diffu- 
sion, — 

Again, except in still-life subjects 
‘and portraiture, the photographer is 


* ‘ more limited than the painter in his 


power of arrangement. He can, of 
course, always choose. his ‘point of 
, View. and thereby obtain a more or 
_ less. decorative composition.’. But 


” when interpreting landscape or an 


, rank in gem 


‘ 


' architectural subject ‘ he’ * cannot 
- trdnspose 'the ‘position of a treé or 
alter the sky-line of a street as a 
painter — rightly: or wrongly — may 
do. I speak. of what I believe ‘is 
known as “straight photography.” I 
am well aware that by “faking,” al-. 
“most all things are possible even in. 
photography, but results obtained by 
~ trickery are not a passport to high’ 
‘art. I ‘believe that the 


first essential’ of a photographic 


\ eelatt is ‘that it should be and should |} 


appear to be a photograph and that 
it should not pretend to be a chalk 
:. drawing,. an etching, a. lithograph, 


: or anything else than a photograph. : 


$ 


; 
4.2" 


:. 
, 
i 


; 


. 
’ 
; 


' @ purely artistic: point of view the: 


In photography, as in other: matters, 
honesty is always the best policy. 
Camera Problems 


If I have laid some stress on the 
limitations imposed: on the photog- 
, Tapher by the necessities of his me- 
* dium, I have certainly not done so 
to disparage his capacity for art 
work, but rather “to indicate the 
difficulties he has to overcome, From 


. greatest:-assets of. photography are 


:: 
! 


| touched upon. This business of se- |’ 


+ 


chanics of 


lighting and focusing, and the shin- 
ing -virtue the camera-artist requires 
. is patience, patience to wait hours, 
days or weeks if need be, till the 
variations of weather give him just 
that combination of ‘sunlight and 


shadow which his artistic’ sense has |. 


i foreseen and expected. 
But, it may well be argued, the 
reot of the matter has not yet been 


lection and arrangement, important 


: as it may my concerns only the me- 
r 


t product#ton, for is it 


“mot generally agreed nowadays that’ 


1 
4 


the essence Of art is expression? 
This, at any rate, would appear to 

be the view of the London Salon of 

poo sds whose declared — is 


“RESTAU RAN TS 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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1703 New York. Avenue Northwest 


DINNER © 
HOME COOKING... “TOURISTS WELOOME 
Opposite Corcoran Art Gallery 
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: | regards nature. 


‘| as’ art? 


"| 595 Boylston Street 
_,. BOSTON 


there is distinct evidence of per 
feeling and execution.” While there. 
is also a large and important. “pic: 
torial section ‘at the Royal Photo- 
‘graphic Society, this, to’ a great 


recent improvements in apparatus 
and materials and aiming at illus- 
trating the past year’s progress in all 
that concerns photography: there- 


‘most fitly search for evidence to sup- 


is an.art. . 
_. Now. this inion is an international 


body. ‘Among its. members are Pirie 


of New York, L:’Fleckéenstein and A, 
F, Kales of California, F: R. Libby 
and'D. R. S: Lovejoy of Portland, as 


Guido Rey of Turin and J. Ortiz 
Echague of Madrid. Looking round 
the collection on view this year, the 
visitor cannot fail to be struck by 
one remarkable fact, namely that 
certain prints stand out by reason of 
their highly decorative qualities and 
that all these prints are by various 
. Japanese photographers. Many other 
photographers have admirably com- 
posed exhibits, but there is a certain 
decorative something in the Japanese 
works which stamps them mani- 
festly as belonging to the same 
aftistic family... . 

| National Feeling 

Despite what Whistler once said 
on this subject, it is beyond reason- 
able doubt that there exists not only 
personal but national artistic feel- 
ing: There is a distinction between 
the Dutch and the Italian way of 
looking at things, and there is still 
more difference between the ways in 
which a European ahd an Oriental 
The Japanese are 
an artistic nation with an old -and 
definite: tradition in art, and itis 
surely significant as well as instruc- 
tive to note that this national artistic 
feeling comes out ag strongly and 
definitely in photography -.as it does 
in paintings, drawings and woodcuts. 

- Let«me cite as an. example a print 
entitled “Moonlight,” by M. Kokubun. 
In the lower left-hand corner a few 
rails: from: a--pier. diagonally .cross 
the compdésition; in the upper right- 
hand corner are.a few sprays of 
foliage from the bough of an unseen 
tree. Between ‘these two elements 
there is nothifig but a night sky with 
the moon. It may be said that the 
facts exist in nature for all to see; 
but nobody but a man with poetry in 
him would. have maneuvered his 
camera to see the facts in just this 
way; rarely outside Japan should we 
find an artist with the idea of. ex- 
pressing the beauty of night in so 
simple yet exquisite-balanced a com- 
position. 

A Tone Poem 

Again both: O. Y. Yanagisawa, in 
his “Summer Afternoon” and H. 
Miyamoto, in his “Notan”—a verita- 
ble tone poem—show us patterns of 
beauty dérived from | nothing” but 


sprays of foliage and the shadows 
they cast on a sunlit wall. Granted 
that in either case it is the camera: 
that has done the actual recording, 
it is the men. behind the camera who 
have shown their sensitiveness to 
the ‘possibility of beauty in the sub- 
ject, who have waited with tireless 
patience for the moment when the 
shadows have been thrown exactly 
ight to insure the greatest possible 
beauty in the pattern. Since in these: 
prints the photographers have. ex-, 
pressed themselves and the sense of 
beauty that in them is, who can deny 
the just title of their works to Tank 


Examples of persoiial expteasion 
might easily be found in the work of 
other nationalities. One could in- 
stance how John H. Anderson, by. 
emphasizing the lines of cranes, 
ropes, masts, and rigging, has given 
to his “Fresh Wharf, London 
Bridge,” a linear effect comparable 
to that obtained by etching; while, 
by dim lighting and soft focusing, 
Walden. Hammond has eliminated: 
details and given’only the broad es-. 
sentials in his quaint still-life of two 
dolls bidding each other “Good- 
Night.” , 


“The Strong Man” 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Sept. 23—Cameo 
Theater, “The Strong Man,” a motion 


First National. 
Harry Langdon considerably ad- 


extent, is an exhibition featuring 4 


fore, it is at the salon that one may |. 


port the contention that photography | 
MacDonald and Rudolf Eickemeyer | 


well. as Robert Demachy of. Paris, a 


Priscilla Bonner 


picture directed by Frank Capra for| 


Painting by F. Usher DeVoll, ‘In the Annaat  Exhibitfen: by Arieniaa Artiate: at. the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 


Exhibition Cont jhues: Val: Onte 46.. 


The 
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yances hig claims to. the front sink 


of.screen. ‘tomedians by. his work: in 


“The. Strong Man,” the second pic-. 


ture of feature length he has made 
sitice “his elevation to stardom. He 


is ‘still the same. ‘whimsical, ‘blandly. 
pathetic mime as’ Of old, wearing his: 


guileless | heart* u upon his” tattered 
sleeve and’ feebly fending the blews 
ofan unfeeling. world ‘with his. flut- 


teriag, *#oolish: hands.’ Among “the 
little <#roup: of screen players -wlho 
have: advanced to the coveted posi- 
tion that..Charlie Chaplin first at- 
tained, . Mr. . Langdon embodies a 
unique assertment. of. pantomimic 
qualities.. He. has that dumb appeal 
thatemade Fred Stone’s Scarecrow so 
irresistible and he enjoys that con- 
dition of emotional intensity which 
has,carried Litian- Gish through so 
many screen climaxes. 

In. inventiveness and elaboration 
of detail, he has the further distinc- 
tion of harking back to no other 
source of inspiration for his screen 
individuality than what has come 
to him logically -and with patient ef- 
fort.| He is a wistful. wight of the 
screen, backing and filling as the 
winds of circumstance flare and fade, 
jumping now with childish glee at 
some chance favor and again sit- 
ting rueful and wumnresenting in the 
débris of his hopes. 

In “The Strong Man” Mr. Lang- 
don’s adventures are amusingly laid 
among the fortunes of a small-town 
valiantly fighting its way against a 
ring of unscrupulous bosses, and in 
the course of his adventures he is 
instrumental in breaking the hold 
of these vicious interests. Further- 
more, he discovers the local minis- 
ter’s daughter to be the author of 
the letters so tenderly written him 
when serving in the Great War, and 
so all ends more than well for him. 
plays the girl 
charmingly, and the other featured 
members of the cast are Gertrude 
Astor, William V. Mong, and Arthur 
Thalasso. The picture is filled with 
comical incidents which Mr. Lang- 
don makes the most of. In one scene 
—where he courts his lady fair be- 
neath the parsonage apple-tree—he 
displays a new note in his acting that 
is delicate and rare, and should lead 


to many interesting developments. 
R. F. 


John Harwood will direct the book 
of the new musical comedy in which 
Gedtrude Lawrence and Oscar Shaw 


-|will be seen in New York. Sammy} J 
‘Lee is staging the musical numbers. 


“Lady Fair” by Otto Harbach, Os- 
car Hammerstejn 2d, and Frank 
Mandel, with music by Sigmund 
Romberg, has been placed 
hearsal in New York by Schwab and 
Mandel. Eddie Buzzell and Pearl 


Regay head the cast. 


ETCHINGS 


Marcé ees A. R.A.R.E. 
Sept. 29th to Oct. 9th,” inclusive 
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FOR SALE 
An interesting | collection of 135 ‘drawings fn 
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“Art Galleries 
TEMPORARY ADDRESS 


680 Fifth Avenue 
(Fifth Floor) 


Between 52d and 53d Streets 
New York City . 
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Chi cago: Exhibiti itions | 


Special from SMontior Bureais 


Chicago | 
Poser froin Capri by: Glen 


i tL: 


‘Sheffer, who let his imagination 
take wings under: Italian’ skies, 
ona landscapes chiefly from the. north. 
woods beyond Lake Superior, painted’ 
‘by John Adams.» Spelman; ° ‘present | 
contrasts in atmospheres at the Chi- i 
cago Galleries Association. Forta- | 
nately two stirring enthusiasms’ have | 
come together in the pictures. ees su 
‘Some 12 months’ ago, Mr. Sheffer’ 
broke the ties of a.business, where 
he’ was successful in the arts of. 
design and. illustration, to go forth 
as an’ independent painter of what- 


ever pleased him most.e At Capri he 
found what he has chosen to call 
“The Isle of Content.” 

From the wealth of material he 
brought home, Mr. Sheffer chose 50 
subjects—all memories in the pano- 
rama of days at work in Italy. ‘Isle 
D’Amour,” Jan Stika’s Garden, the 
streets of Capri, the Villa Krupp. 
Architecture, the sea, sun glamour 
work together. 

None of these vivid paintings need 


ing. The artist was trained in his 
task, before he went to work. They 
are attractive pictures and certainly 
the scenes spurred the making. In- 


an argument to direct an understand- 


out’ of the ordinary. This will be re- 


+ membered ‘as ‘one of the lively exhibi- 


tions of the year. 

John Adams Spelman is a serious 
painter, drawing well, using his color 
discreetly. He has a: style of his own 
evolved of ; his association withthe 
majestic haunts of the deer. and re- 
‘flected: ‘shores. in the cold streams" ae 
the north ‘wilderness, ig 

» Fhe chill of the breeze; the fra- 
grance of the pines. and cedars, the 
| Dlay of ‘greens, in foliage,: have a 
reality caniplitventary: to the artists | 
powers, One yields to the “October 
| Snow,” to “Wilderness Camp,” a 

“Summer Day on Lake Superior,’”the 
impressive “Twin Spruce” and com- 
positions here. and there, Where the 
gentle aspects of the southern moun- 
tains throw the .strength- of the 
northern wilderness into rejief. 

Charles L. Morgan, returned from 
a summer in Spain, France and Great 
Britain has given a studio viewing 
of several hundred drawings in 
color, black and white, and etchings. 
His pencil pictures the magnifi- 


cence of Barcelona,~ Toledo and |fiuence of the Gothic-Renaissance 


Segovia, the famed monuments of 
Paris and the-noblest ‘structures of 
London towering on the Thames. 
Being an artist skilled in rendering, 
and an architect of considerable 
originality in design, his interpreta- 


tions executed con amore dwell upon 
beauty in building having its uses. 


Rosalie Stewart presents 
The Pulitzer Prize Play 


“CRAIG’S WIFE” 


by George Kelly 
Author of “*The Show-Off’”’ and ‘‘The Torch- 
Bearers’’ with Chrystal Herne. 


“THE MUSICAL SENSATION 
OF THIS GENERATION” | 
JAMES W. ELLIOTT’S GLORIOUS 


Castles Air 


—‘‘about five. times as worth baer 9 4 5 
average musical comedy or revue. §., 
The Christian ‘Science Monitor. -* 


NOW. PLAYING 
NEW YORK _CHICAGO 


SELWYN THEATRE | Ovympic THEATRE 
42d St., W. of BYwas Randolph at Clark. 


BOSTON 
B. F. KEITH'S. saxcocx’2720 


WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 27TH 
FRANK FAY, Master of ei 


FRANK JEAN 
NEILSON 


FAY | ACKER 


REED & LAVERE, LOUISE WRIGHT, 
JOE HERLIHY & HIS BAND, 
WINNIE & DOLLY. \ 
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CHICAGO 


Van Buren at Mich. Ave. 


MINTU Phone Harrison 5800 
CENTRAL © Eves. 8:30. ata Wed. and 


PLAYING 


“THE ‘MENDER” 


The play's management believes this to be 
a drama readers *.. ro Christian Scienve 
Monitor will enjoy E, ROSE, Drama- 
tist of Penrod, Cappy iticks, David Harum, etc. 

Shubert Every night inclu‘1- 

Great Northern inesan 8 isen 
; Matinee Saturday at 2:15 sharp 
‘Russell. Janney’s Musical Triumph 


VAGABOND KING’ 
gree a 


ARTHUR DEAGON—BERNA DEANE 
‘Music by ‘Bydolt Friml 


APOLLO. : 


ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN’S 
gm Musical achievement * 


“SONG OF 
THE. FLAME” 


TESSA. KOSTA 


GUY RO in Company of 150 
Bein "RUSS ix ART CHOIR 


BALTIMORE. 
AUDITORIUM WEEK . OF 


SEPT. 20 
RICHARD HEENDON ‘Presents 


MATINED 


and 


“THE «PATSY"” 


nets at T COMEDY 


ae 


oncerimttl of aeean ms "as The 


SATURDAY 


AMUSEMENTS 


_.NEW YORK CITY 
PLYMOUTH Thea., W. 45 St. Evs. 8 :30 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 

| Winthrop Ames’ Gilbert & Sullivan Opera Co. 

SHUBERT Evs. 8:25, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
“GREATEST OF ALL OPERETTAS” 


Counress MARITZA 


Earl Carroll’s vsieey 
Farce Now at the 
s HARRIS THEATRE 
WEST 42nd STREET 
MATS. THURS. & SAT. 


Thea., 45th St., W. of Broadway 
8:30, Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


: FLORENCE 
COULDN'T wita 


SAY NO!” MOORE 


“FUNNIEST FARCE’ IN. TOWN” 


BOOTH 
“SHE 


‘Spasms of mirth.’’—EZve. Journal 


THE 


LITTLE SPITFIRE 
COR West 48th Street. 


Wednesday & Saturday, 
368th Time. A Clean Laff Byery 20 Seconds 


Laff that Off 


presents 
. 42d. St. Eves. 8b30 


WALLACK’ be. Sat. & Wed., 2 $30 


ONE COMPANY ON TOUR 


THEATRE, W. 48th St. Eves. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 
Woobe 


woos LUDWIG SATZ 


in “POTASH & PERLMUTTER” 
DETECTIVES ) 
HUDSON THEATRE, WEST 44th ST. 
Matinees | Wednesday aun enna 


GEORGE M. COHAN’S 
“THE 


Home Towners” 
BILTMORE: 37" ‘St., West of B’way 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
og PEMBERTON: Piper 
he Seaaon’s Laugh Sense 


ome Ankles 


A New Comedy by Sam Janney« « 1 


ir ogee W. of Bwy. Evs. 8:30 
49th ST. . WED. and SAT. ‘et 730 


Matinees 
93 ‘30 


rea 


8:30 


aire 


‘‘AMERICA’S INDES ARLE STAR”’ 
IN HIS GREAT LAUGHING SUCCESS 


The JUDGE’S HUSBAND 
CASIN THEA., 39 St. & Bwy. Evs. 8:30 


- Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
RUSSELL JANNEY'S: 5. BUENAS ‘TRIUMPH, 


VAGABOND. KING 


Based on McCarthy's “If I Were pre 
ausIG BY RUDOLF FRIML 


‘{ 


terest in pidele produced drawings | 


THEA., 44th St., W. of Bwy.. 


His sketches of Spanish shipping in 
which the pigment brings out varied 
aspects of sailors and dockmen at 
work, a vivid azure sky above, the 
ship itself gleaming in many tones 
have a vitality that links it with 
winds and heaving seas. 


Woodstock Exhibit \ 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. (Special Cor- 
respondence) — The Woodstock Art 
Association is bringing its 1926 sum- 
mer season to a close with an exhi- 
bition of water colors, etchings, lith- 
ographs, drawings and craftwork, 
which will remain in the local gal- 
lery showing until Sept. 30. 

Among the water colors, those 


shown by Carl Wuermer have won 
the most favorable comment from 
the visting public, Mr. Weurmer has 
achieved a vigorous technique with 
broken colors which, used to display 
conventional landscape subjects, has 
aroused an almost immediate public 
response. Jean Paul Slusser’s water 
colors are also strong in interest. 


Neil Ives of the Woodstock group 
has brought from Santa Fe a series 
of water colors quite in contrast to 
the many local subjects, and one 
feels that this artist has caught 
somewhat of the southwestern at- 
mosphere in his work. From New 
Orleans come pictures by Paul 
Rohland and Caroline Speare 
Rohland. Mr. Rohland has much 
detail in his street scenes, yet his 
water colors are used with fine 
effect. Mrs. Rohland shows in the 
same medium a more fantastic view 


of the South with three Mardi Gras, 


sketches. ; 

Frances’ W. Delehanty shows 
agreeable portraits in soft colors and 
William Wolfson offers a series of 
etchings of subjects having action, 
and above mere caricature in draw- 
ing. 


Los Angeles Museum 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. (Special 


Correspondence) —'A_ collection of} 


Peruvian paintings, furniture and 
textiles executad some two centuries 


ago by the native-Inca under, the} 


direction of the Spanish missionaries 
is being shown for the: first*time at 
the Los Angeles. Museum..:'These art 
Objects. were calléctéd by Mrs. Bar- 


rows Freyer diiring the timeof her 


husband’s diplomatic ‘connections 
with Peru. They are the expression 
of. a little understood people with 
distinct traditions of their own who 
‘developed: art under a foréign influ- 


ence while retaining their native cun- 


ning and individual expression. 
There are two dozen paintings of 
religious ‘subjects, manifestly copied 
frdm old masters. Done on -what ap- 
pears to be parchment, the handling 
of the drapertes has a peculiar effect 
of tapestry. There are heavy hand- 
carved chairs, inlaid tables, 
and -ofher chests in carved and 
painted leather and a golden four- 
poster bed that presumably belonged 
to a most royal personage. In gen- 
eral these articles show distinct, in- 


and the Spanish rococo. 


} increased preoccupation with the 


carried his reflections far into the 


must have vision, more than mere 


applies in all the arts. 


form and balance are varied accord- 


| this. kinship of the fundamentals is 


single heading. It is what makes it 


jewel 


Relation in Art 


Bilation in Art, by Vernon Blake. New 

York: Oxford University Press— 
American branch. 

HERE is one clear fact concern- 

ing good books on art. Appar- 

ently they must be abstract, For 


subject of criticism leads to greater 
complexity. The honest student be- 
comes increasingly humble in his 
remarks. He is distrustful of the 
facile technical words and obvious 
categories that shelter so much 
ignorance of the subject. He must 
lose himself in the tremendous and 
varied beauties of great things, dis- 
solve in the many little refinements 
and eventually emerge to decide why 
and wherefore; that is, if he can. 
The author of “Relation in Art” has 


field of abstraction. The subject of 
the book indicates its kinship to a 
philosophical approach that is mod- 
ern. The author began with art and 
found by comparative study that the 
great things have in them a related- 
ness that is analogous to the relation 
in general of man to the universe. 

“A work of art is a synthetic thing, 
a reduction of nature, so to say, to 
our limited grasp.” The artist then 


observation of external facts. Hoe 
must give an “account of the uni- 
verse as it is perceived by the par- 
ticular values at the time.” The 
greater the penetration on the part 
of the artist, the more significant his 
work. Pettiness in a work does not 
reflect on anything but the artist 
himself. In all artistic manifesta- 
tions this fundamental will hold. It 
is the author’s object to show how it 


The primary relations cf mass and 


ing to the ingenuity of the artist. But 
those relations are present in all the 
arts. It is a relation, the presence of 
which is absolute. The necessity of 


what unifies all significant artistic 
expression. It is what makes pos- 
sible the inclusion of Greek drawing 
and. Turneresque water color under a 


possible for one who has studied the 
art of ong nation or time with great 
care to turn to other fields of art 
with a basic understanding of what 
to expect, regardless of knowledge of 
detail: 

The author says that there are a 
limited number of plastic possibili- 
ties with which the artist can work. 
It remains with him to combine them 
in as great a variety of ways as he is 
capable. He discusses carefully 
painting, architecture and sculpture 
with an application -of the theory of 
“absolute relation.” In the great 
work of art there will be this signifi- 
cant relation in any part, that can be 
appreciated as well for the beauty 
of its quality as can the whole. The 
beauty. of the merest fragment of 
classical sculpture is proof. 

When one has gotten into the mood 
of the author in respect to the atti- 
tude toward the subjéct, one can turn 
to the special subject of-modern art 
(he has been careful. not to specialize 
in giving examples to prove his 
point). Naturally, judging from the 


previous thought, modern art will 
have little more to offer than a new 
combination of the elements to dis- 
play again the relation of the artist 
to.the universe. ll the’ data | of 
cubism are implicitly contained «in 
previous masterpieces.” Modern art 
does little more than initiate some 
new variations. But artists of all 
times are concerned with similar 
mechanical problems and devices 
that will best mold their thought and 
feeling. 

Blake insists on the consciousness 
of the performance of the artist at- 
tributing none of the results to mere 
feeling and inspiration. There was 
extensive planning on the part of 
Michelangelo and Phidias. “The 
practicing artist is in continual con- 
tact with the practical exigencies of 
the situation. His inspiration must be 
made to fit in with all sorts of extra- 
neous data. The artist must curb 
and manipulate his emotion.” 

Appreciative of the twofold prob- 
lem in art and aware that there is no 
art where both aspects are not pres- 
ent, Blake. fuses them in his conclu- 
sion, “In closing let me again repeat 
that all these analyses, all these 
hypotheses are essentially unnatural 
and untrue, for art is in itself inte- 
gral, and it is by this integrity alone 
that.it feebly reflects the greater 
integrity of the university.” 3 

4 


Frederick L. Stoddard 
Exhibit, E. Gloucester 


EAST GLOUCESTER, Mass. (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — Although 
many of the artists have packed their 
easels and departed from the art col- 
ony at East Gloucester, there are still 
some interesting studio exhibitions 
which may be seen. One of the most 
important is that of Frederick L. 
Stoddard, who is showing at 73 
Rocky Neck Avenue his recent work, 
including his summer’s studies of the 
Cape Ann shore, an unfinished mural 
decoration for the Eastern District 
High School: of Brooklyn—the last 
of a set of three—and several decora- 
tions, the largest of which, “The 
Awakening,” is a delightful composi- 
tion *of beautiful women flitting 
among flower gardens in the pale 
early morning ligt. 

Many water colors attest Mr. 
Stoddard’s interest in that medium 
which he handles with ease and as- 
surance, the color being laid on in 
strong br6éad masses and  ~pure 
transparent washes. 

There are several studies of 
Gloucester harbor from the hill top 
at sunset and twilight which are 
carefully studied and trufhfully car- 
ried out. <A figure seated in the 
shade near a garden with the dis- 
tant city for a background is agree- 
able. 

A preliminary study for the large 
Marine recently exhibited at the 
North Shore Arts Association shows 
dark rocks surrounded by swirling 
lines of foam in sharp contrast. 
In “Early Morning” a track of pale 
light crosses the calm sea, to dark 
rocks -which' jut out to surround a 
tiny pool. 
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BRIDES— 


Lessen Housework 


with Osborn Brushes. 


Osborn Du-All Polish Mop 
ble Se 
Convenience. ‘it goes lato corners 8 
ara- -a 
Satura tel with Du-All it Poulsh: 


dust. 
Two eae. -$1.00 and $1.50 


lets the handle pass th 
and so makes it reversible— 
an exclusive patented feature *° 


And This New 
Osborn Du-All 
Reversible 
Mop 


_ .Nothing contributes more 


to a clean, well kept home, 
in which the bride can take 
justifiable pride, than a com- 


' plete set of Osborn Blue 


Handle Brushes, 


These hew and improved 
aids to housekeeping may 
be bought individually or 
in well‘ balanced assort- 
ments at the department 
or retail store where you 
regularly trade—to save 
you inconvenience, annoy- 
ance-and money, Osborn 


Brushes and Osborn Du-All 


Mops, Dusters and Polish 
are never sold by house to 
house canvassers or agents. 


If you experience any difficulty in get- 
ting Osborn Du-All Products or Osborn 
Brushes from your local stares, we = 
be glad to fill your order direct 

for illustrated booklet fein 


An Appropriate Gift 

for the Bride 
A Good Housekeeping 

Assortment of 
Osborn Brushes 

Assortment No. 1—Wall Bru@y 

Radiator Brush, Sanitary Brush, 

Bottle Brush, Dust Mop, Refrig- 

erator Brush, Pan Greaser, Dust 

Par Brush, Dish Mop, Percola- 


tor Brush, Split Duster, Vegee 
table Brush, Cloth Brush. 


Price *10.80 


Other Assortments priced at 
$7.75 and $5.85 


SSS 
: 


tue Dsaorn Manuracronns Cowpunr | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
(Prices ms maher aneda) extreme weet 
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The Conqueror on Sullivan’ g Island 


ae - NOR an accurate: description of 
ae Me }. Sullivan's Island, near Charles- 


wr; tom, 8 G;;.0 one can do.no better 
than to turn to the second paragraph 
of Poe’s story, “The Gold-Bug”; 

| “This' island- is ‘a very singular 


Jone. It consists:of little else than 


sea sand, and is. about three--miles 
«Jong. Its breadth at no point. ex- 
‘a quarter of.a mile. It is ‘sepa- 


’ pated from the mainland: ‘by 4. 


at ?. searcely perceptible creek, oozing’ its 


x ts 


“TE. yy ms J 
~ ise 
ered Pi 
Lt — 
- * : 


yan, 


. 
Y 
x 


ower through .a wilderness of reeds 
a : ®lime, a favorite resort of tlie 
frsh- The vegetation, as might | 
The ‘supposed, is: scant, or at least: 
- dwarfsh. WNo trees of any magnitude 
, dre. to -bé seen. Near. the, western 
“eptramalty,. where Fort - Moultrie 
ds ... . may be found, ‘indeed, 
tbs he bridits ‘palmetto; but the whole 
_ asland, po Ay “the exception of this 
‘western point, and,a line of hard, 
white beach onthe seacoast, As. cov- 


--- ered with & derise undergrowth. of }-f 


re: city, or from city to istand by ferry 


| ¥ -~ not’a startling one, The Tram 


**. struction of a0 t. 
oo distance from itno 


o:» ~} mouth Street, Boston, Mas 
. ecription price, ‘payable ‘in. advance, 


ee ie - The Associa 
} ively entitled to the use or‘repub- 


* and‘strong breeze, 8% 


Pte othe Chri Science 


¥ ¢ ~~ Ba mares 


xe Ve 
“ o. 


e sweet myrtle so much prized by 
the horiticulturists of England. The | 
“shrub here often attains the height 
of fifteen or twenty. feet; and forms 
an almost. impenetrable coppice, bur- 


dening the air with its fragrance.” " 


> pot Se FS ee 
* This is the island as<Kdgar Allan 
Poe, alias Edgaf A. Perry, of Battery. 
Hof the First Artillery,. U:"S. .A., 


__ khew it dyring his term of service at. 


Fort -Moultrie from’ the autumn ‘of. 
<n to the autumn’of 1828. ‘This also 
‘ds the island as. itis: nearly a century: 


“shifting aah dunes fa the. rinse | 


of the myrtle. coppice, . 3s SOR 
. “The ine of hard, ‘white. beach on 
the seacoast”’ especially, is a lovely, 
lonely. place, whére the Atlantic mur- 
murs and: only’ the mocking birds in 
the.myr rtles make ansWer.. Saunter- 


| early spring. we. knew. ‘the: delight 
‘that must have been Mr/ William Le- | 
grand’s as tte’ gathered” his: collec- 
tion of shells “and entomologics! | 
specimens “envied: by. a Swammer- 
damm.” To. lea¥eait’ ‘seemed. impossi- 
ble. Our: companions returned to the- 
city and‘ still we lingered,- willing to 
sacrifice our view of the world-famed 
Magnolia Gardena‘.for that: bit of 
“surf-tormented shore.” — we 
In that hour something of the peace 
that was the poeét’s became-ours. We 
knew the source’ of:his calmness and 
nie éonfigence. We saw him there 
the beaeh—his ‘slender, striking 
rot 3 eladin. 
the ar Hlery that\somehow gave em- 
phasis.tahis air of mastery. A strange 
elat on arked his usually grave, po- 
etic’ tape! and fired his penSive eyes. 
He-no logget, heard the seaor saw it. 


‘of the day-dreamer,: wherein are ob- 
tained glimpses of eternity. He was 


ously his ambitions had nearly suf- 
fered shipwreck; rery far away. was 
the: counting-house. in’. Richniond 


final. break. with “Dear Pa”. and ‘all 
that had-made’up his. boyish lifé ex- 


later. It is’true,*of | course, that facili- 


fies for passage’ ‘And repassage’. 


Charleston,. nine thiles away, ha 
 Shanged even as they ‘had changes 
en the time of ‘the sane. man's 
s0 ufn and the composition, mie! 
e-winning story. nger. is 
the t th “a fair 
hen: Massa,| 
‘Will’s Jupiter Cross d.with the scythe | 
nd the spade for -fhe tre sure-hunt.. 
“He may now _ pass: from. island to. 


‘over Cooper River and a somewhat | 
antiquatef trolley; or. batteh he}. 
“may cross the- a in. a “modern 
‘motor Jaunch. ~~ 
Fort Mouitrie.< 
suffered some. chang si ace t 
. when the. nineteen Sear ohd > 
~ dreamer paced. oll parts. 
fortifications” lutiowar ‘fame 
have. grown ieee ead ess sin sigmil | 
“cance until they ‘are’ ft ; 
on the map «tae : 
_ newer. batte ies 
 puildings have 


dreamer Anew cg ho: 


ings. of: Tegula c 
‘are, tor; falls "Oy 
‘enough, And. at. het: mM 
no trees of any gnagnifades 
be meesis Rage noted.;¥ 
avenue-\ 


ings are. ewis: 
dilapidated,\ pistes Haha 
cottages that keep? it compaliy, as in 
‘the — of Poe, conceded. a3 ‘the |- 
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WILbSS. ABBOT” . 


omg és “HEMUAN 


Co Sli g@thecon- | 
' duct of. this. newspaper; articles, and 
{illustrations for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor. If the. 
‘return of manuscripts ; is desired” 
they “must be ac ied by a: 
Sacined and addressed.envelope, but 
‘the Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible for such communications. 


¢ Member of th Associated Press 
‘Press is exclu- 


| lication of all telegraph and local 
to it or not otherwise 


eaited in this 
tof Fpebletion of of spe- 
\ cial d in a 
oer Fable 


at Nt rman cong 


Ledsies Ps gH ~ 


, ait, Jody tees “fue 
eg 


<.| of the .séa’ util he 
a? has: Hever 
“ang | Onger. 

The, (Et eurk, aa 


‘phis: 


isit|: opie world is yoursyou have b 
, | conquer it—there are no heights you: 
os ‘eannot réach.” “And so he was con-|—- 
vineed, the wonderful ‘dreaming boy, |. 
Ce SF Py, who, looking upw 
| beach,“ beheld. idtees 


rt. mdf ct wonder ‘This should 
'/included-in his “text book; this and. 


Z| Ro 


|thing was necessary, “fort 


| was {Lieutenant Howard of his regi+’ 


| his foster father for a reconciliation, |: 
UB He wanted no pecuniary assistancé. 
4.{He was altered. from the boy Mr 


| difficulty. . 


4 then he must write himself, With 


| him 
but 


‘| tion exist or Talent prosper ‘without 


Vee victory, have destroyed the fleet 


| Moultrie. 
=| aa ‘¢ould 
‘hither. rae ms tore 


At ‘ever Geet: to him. 


% ; 4 HG chariot-whed] 


cept ‘his dreams’ alone.. What. mat- 


tered the failure of dhat-very: small | * 


er Po- 


wolame, {‘Tamerlaie - Epes 
‘hat..mat-. 


tg } CMS. Bya Boston lan”? . 

tered . the. starving» day: - 
ed hisenlistmefit?  “ATStiMt, 

the e past- ‘the ] 

out afm or. consist ency,” 

Now: 
jeven longer than ‘he had been in 
‘and recel rep- 

m the offic of this 
oe he. haa:no inc nation |; 


| served spe 
Seager 
‘ment, ‘th 
for the’ ‘gruey. , 4 
soothed and eomft 


Miser dh 
w fh 


m 
honor>to his; name. What: if 
were mistakes: nd c 

rst volume?” coul 


ther 


had 
o> 


) “Plie sora ig ¥ 


‘age the colorful and. pleasant city 


ing here in the bright: ‘sunshine ‘oty 


ie old-style uniform of e 


He was lost-in: one. of the stay visions | | 


“upon the verge of the great sétret.” |. 
.Very far away. was. the University. = 
of Virginia where two. years previe| 


Which had -been the ‘céne of the ol 


st of a boy;swith- i 


he‘had served: upon sifted > ¢ 
Ate). :¢: 
tendance. at the. uni ers' ae ‘He had’ ne 


regi-}. 


d‘*he had -been, ip ah 
ri by the rofee ee | 
knéw his powers, aa: 
‘He was a ‘boy nd’ a ee | 
(fhat’ original lit-|. “4 

only course for} » te 

and-thet therein lay his way to’). -- 


dities in} -. [ 

3 see thent}. 7 

i now. He would revigé“and republish! ff 

* his. work, adding the new: poems that} . 

"4. 4 had ¢omeé:to him onthe taland. ‘Hel. 
e 4S birsied with Poetic Tie. vo M3 


rs,” said the. Kea. As) 
te 


, ‘ 

NE whose only.» -vision-of the 
Madeira” Islands. is a passing 

-glimpse of their. “ehtet ‘port of 


fi 


of Funchal, has missed many inter- 
esting features of village life,,to say 
nothing of-the wild charm of much 
of the natural scenery. One should 
live for a time in Madeira in order 
\to realize*thd: strange solitude of a 
{ mid-ocean island, cut eff, as it were, 
from expansion and fron: the larger 
| activities ofthe wide world which 
lies beyond the jasemingly enous 
able wastes of water. 

‘All Ahe “islands of the Madeira 
}+group, it now’ is definitely known, 
are of volcanic ‘origin. They are “the 
summits of very lofty mountains 
which have their base in an “abysmal 
ocean.” .The greater part of what 
now is visible s-of sub-aerial forma- 
tion, consisting of basaltic: and 
trachytic Roak ney beds of tuff and 


The Peasant in Madeira 


other ejectamentf, the. result of a 
long and complicated. series of erup- 
tions from various vents. Enormous 


erosion has taken place showing that 


@ very great lapse of time was rer 


quired to excavate the deep and wide 
ravines that everywhere intersect 
the islands: These -rayines,: always 
supplied with water from. heavy 
rains or from the’ Hill regions, are 
trayersed-.by dykes from .which ,a 
simple but efficient process of irri- 
gation ‘has. been evolved ‘to water the 
tillable land and make, it very pro- 
ductive. 

When the first colonists came to 
Madeira early in the fifteenth -cen-/ 
tury. they found the island densely 
covered with forests, from which the 
name Madeira, in Portuguese mean- 
ing “wood,” was derived. When the 
site of Funchal was chosen the tract, 
of ground was cleared of trees by 
means of fire. Once started, the fire 


was not put out for seven years. For 
that reason there are few forests on 
the island, and many of the rare and 
beautiful bird species ‘which at that 
time are thotight. to have filled the 
forests have been exterminated. The 
dearth of grass also accounts for the 
scarcity of cows,—goats being used 
for dairy purposes, -The land: is en- 
tirely free but thedeficiency of water 
is a great obstacle to the cultivation 
of the soil, and the rocky nature and 
steep inclinations of the upper parts 
of the island form’ an“almost el 
mountable hindrance to—tillage 
Hamlets situated, as is Cruzinhas, on 
or near-some basaltic cliff must sub- 
sist in some. other’ way than that 
of cultivating the soil and producing 
foodstuffs. 

The houses are thatched or rudely 
tiled, with -dirt'.floors, and often 
without windows for light or air. In 
the more fertile portions of the 


+» 


~ 
have to sae upon it an incredible 
amount of labor,.partly in the erec- 
tion of walls intended to prevent it 
from being .washed jaway by the 
heavy rains, and to build up. the plot 
of ground in the form of terraces. 
Agricuitural implements are of the 
rudest kind and the system of culti- 
vation is extremely simple. There 
are -no meadows. and pastures and 
horses are néver used for. draught, 
all labor being done by oxem. Sugar 
is one the chief exports, and the 
cane fiélds, mills. and refineries form 
a source of considerable revenue, 
while the wickerware and fine em- 
broideries are sold in nearly all 
countries of the world. Thus, not- 
withstanding\the seemingly limited 
advantages of the islands, the people 
of both town and coyntry find some 
useful and reniunerative wofk to do 
which forms the nucleus of a simple 
subsistence, not without its share of 


island the peasants who till the soil 


color, good cheer, and happiness. 
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his revised Tamériane. 
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‘Gonmreagly ‘my deaming-bodk,” . 

But one thing: impeded, : But. one} 
ccess' 
of his. dreams, and “th wag “‘free-_ 
dom, from. the army. Cetipleté the 
term of.his enlistment, ‘nearly three 
and one-half.years, and he would bej 
twenty*three—and the prime of ‘his | 
years would’ be wasted. Yes, he.was 
thoroughly convinced of that, and so 


ment, through whom he appealed to, 


Allan had town and censured, and 
was now ale to striggle with any 
But he ‘must be free. He 
must leaye the army. This was the 
help he must have. If Lieutenant 
Howard ld not obtain it for him,: 


his high resolutions ringing in his 
thought he left the lonely shore and 
betook himself to his desk. to address 


oe o bad lately been “Dear Pa,” 
now os 
> 


Sir.” 

+. 
coaateare what courage 
was his! The calm security of the 
stars and the sea breathed in: hfs’ 
words. “At no perfodof my life,” 
wrote he of the ningteen summers, 
“have I regardet . myself. ‘with a 
‘deeper satisfaktion, - or did my heart | 

swell with more honourable pride.” 

This he- followed | with his inclhina:. 
tions, his wants, his deep~desire to 
leave the army. Then came his cli- 
max: “You will perceive that I speak: 
confidently—but when did ever Ambi-: 


prior conviction of success? I have 
thrown myself od the world’ like the. 
r on shores‘ of 
Britain and by my avowed assurance: 
which could aJone cover my retreat 
I. must either conquer » OF + ee ve; 
disgrac d.” 
Even’ then “bis - cmt: 
“under. - orders =A. sail’. from. Fort 
to ess | Monroe, Old} 
Point: Cointort, yy, ‘irginia. ° ‘Before al. 
lie éeeived . trom Rich-} 


he would beon his ‘way’ 


-Bug” ung i yasiccr Hoa. 
Yet we cannot. ae that wit was for-} 
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"The he Shell” 


‘ha i of pansy: k 
ig ne sina “4 that lystre. have 
ly the . ins * palace porch, where | 
e ‘ 
stands midway in 
e wave: / 
Shake. one sis it awakens, then: 


Its solid ine” to. your attentive 
) "remembers _ tte “august 
bodes, i 


oe 


err his. Jonély| 
r Al ‘Aaraaf in. a 


ret coifid thin 


“And even ‘the greyboard will o'er- \ 
x = : 


ibe forgotten. 


Suddenly. comés upon a clattering ox- | 


4 suggesting 


{and in addition: 


Thaps, : 
;\tuberose; 


. great’ dailies: from ‘Madrid. 
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: some goodl ytiien, 
To ‘Cheer the heart, of any gary 

oh an 
if. { ‘epula voice some hielbful jeords| 
Fo reach ‘the. heart of. ene he he 


4 i 


aid 


i a Ae 
é Je 


peoaits am | : 
bits ttt ec do Yomé kindly thing 
< hone Re pain of any man; © 
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‘Monitor 


knew my mission filled 


Kile 
ine! ove Aa every man 


- Bugenie du Maurler Meredith: : 


saat * Seville Streets i Ge 
You have? ‘surely 3 ever: gi 


puch’ entix’ mage “thee : 
winding ig’ and Fé fo} 
thoroughfares. which ike seemed to, 
have left, apparently. eoming.t6. ally 
end, ‘then turnivy abruptly into news: 
paths ofthe inaze—they €re never to 
Tramway: oe inash run 
down a few ‘of them, andany tkam 
‘wher it passes,-has perforce to be the. 
event of thé sebinent: The ieeaty 
of most of the streets is such as 
hardly to’ allow ‘a carriage to pass 
and to make” the meeting of. two 
vehicles out: pf the. question: 0. the 
walls of-houses iy these streés bear | 
arrow-marks waict indicate fue ton ly. 
direction ‘which * fh. vehicle passing. 
along. them is, allowed take. re 
The: streets. af’ Sevill @lways seem 
tb; me.’ most. ‘appropriately. peopled 
whan they ‘are crowded*with. four- 
footed inhabitants: a couple of oxen 
lumbering along with. their load, a 
train. of: panniered donkeys, a flock 
of black: ‘goajs-at milking-time—the 


‘thoroughfares might have’ been made 
for* them; they were certainly’ not 
made forthe vehicles of the ywentieth |: 
“century. Even the pedestrian has 
often to dodge to one side when’ he. 


cart behind a yo:%@’of sturdy oxen or. 
even. upon‘ the barmless necessary. } 
Jenny, both her panniers hedenmn ing, 5 
over with oranges ruddy and gold. 

, Then.to listen to the-pregones, the | 
stréet. criers, cailing their. wares. 
Anywhere in Spain-the street cries 
ring strangely to a British "ear: their 
curious interva!s sound: so much 
more-daring than a London hawker’s, 
rather. .the _Gregorian 
4 tcnes’of terce or sext than the sélling 
‘of fish or flowers. ape in Seville the 

ers have a setting more bizarr?' 

han ‘Anywhere eise I. know, save. 


possibly. ee. where the streets 
are as crooke narrow as here, 


‘a’ busy hour, hardly’ 4 strea@t’ will 
‘| seem: to be: without its’ seller of 
HN oanething. Flowers—jasmine, per- 
earnatious -'or the” waxen 
fruit—frait of: any and 
fevery kind acco:ding to the season; 
bread—in particniar the tiny cakes 
or’ rolls known as botlos; fish—-why 
— in Spain so persistently an- 
‘nounce its presence? papers—first 
Tthe papers of Seville, and ther! the 


» Dream, in these streets, and ever 
land ‘anon. turn aside ‘from the few 
busy: thoroughfares into one of them, 
‘or perhaps into some quaint little 
plazuela, “not wholly in the busy 
wee nor quite beyond it.” - Nothing 
ir“ Seville’ has more character of its 
own;* tht cool stone - seats, the 
shelteriug petm, the fragrant acacia 
—you cemeupou them at a suddén| 


|} bend in. the maze, and lose them |{\ 


again, with their atmosphere of 
peace, ‘trretrievably, as quickly as 
you found them. 


armUrs as the ocean ‘murmurs | 


4: 


More peaceful still, at times, ate 


; : ea ghee 
mdor. Gebir, fhe steer, rysta/-fountained ta 


) ry aa 


ESS 
> si 
i dee 


- hilly as these are | 
1 flat. As one walks’ about the town at 


1 as 


lateral with flowers and palms, 
“| wht¢h refreshthe eyes in those torrid 


pean summers, even. though 
catches ‘a glimpse of them 


ny ad “igus Kasuga forbtddingly. barred grilles, 
band cannot 


inthe intimacy of thé 
4 tamfties which SVE. in their welcome 
shade. . ‘Routid them the. houses are 
built, together With the ground floor, 

a . patio; makes’ up the whole of a 
‘Sette home in summer. Tables and 
chiirs, even pianos, are” brought out 
from. houses: which resemple bakers’ 
ovens, 60. intense'is the heat. — 

Sometimes: the 23e patios . are ‘but 


w 


simple, rectangtar courtyards, with. 


scant and even ‘rude adornmeat, and 
open to’ ‘the sky. “More often, how- 
ever; they bdast~ richly tiled dados; 
stone pavements, columns of marble; 
on which rest Moorish arches, wit® 
tubs. of orange trees and oleanders 
all around, and roses, lilies, or iris, 
according to the time of year,‘en- 
cir¢ing. the * fountain. —E. Allison 
‘Peers, in “Royal Seville.” 


In’ the Cathedral Close 


In the iseaui’ 8: porch Fat of clay 


|! With- five -small tenants. may -be 


rs 


seen, 
Five solemn faces, each as wise 
As theme Ats. owner were a Dean; 


Five: Jowaix: fiedzlings in a row, 
Packed ‘oa as in the antique pew 
The sohoolgir are whose foreheads 
clear... 
At. the Venite shine on you. 


Day after has the. swallows, sit 
With scarce a-stir, with scarce a 
sound, 
But dreaming and digesting much. 
They ‘Brow thus wise and .soft 
5 and round., r 
hands’ Swit feld"mawers 
dreachsdje child 
- Leaps - ‘past*jn wind-blown dress 
-  and*hair,. 
The swallows 
? askew— 
Five jud pes deem that she is fair. 


Her ~ ; 


‘turn their hends 


Prelusive 5 ee votend within, 
Straightway they recognize the 


sign, 
And, blandly nodding, they appreve 
TG: minuet. of Rubinstein. .... 


Alt downy. young ones, soft and. 


Doth cae a stillness mask trom 
“sight... 
Such swiftness? ean such peace con- 
.ceal 
Passion and ecstasy of flight? 


Yet somievhave "mid your astern 

suns, © 
Under a white Greek architrave 
At morn, or “when the shaft of fire 
- “Lies large upon the. Indian wave, 


A sense “of something: dear. gone. a 
Will -stir, strange longings thrill 
the heart © 
For a: small world. embowered and 
close, 
Of which ye some time were a part. 


iy ae Dowen, Poems.” 


fsuave-atmosphére de douceur. 


“¥8anté avec la* Clef 


ie vrale 


Diseipline 


L. Y a dans la langue anglaise, 

deux mots qui, bien qu’ils aient la 

méme racine, ont acquis une at- 
mosphére trés différente. Ce sont 
les termes “disciple” et “discipline.” 
Tous deux dérivent. du latin discere: 
“apprendre,” et sont voisins de doccre 
“enseigner,” et par conséquent de 
“docile,” 

Le mot “disciple” est entouré d’une 
Sa 
relation ‘avec le terme “docile” n'est 
pas. perdue. Le disciple est- celui 
qui apprend, et qui apprend volon- 
tiers. H ‘a fait son éhoix,’ D’autre 
part, “discipline,” représente quelquc 
chose que l’entendement humain con- 
sidére comme..nécessaire, peut-étre, 
mais assyrément comme désagréable. 
Cependant;: Webster définit ‘“‘disci- 
pline,”” en partie comme suit: “Le 
traitement qui-convient & un disciple, 
ja.un éléve.” D’od vient-il que l’idée 
de désagrément ou: méme’ de dureté 
s’y rattache?. 

Il y a un mot du latin: vulgaire: 
disciplinare, signifiant “corriger a 
coups dé fouet,” qui-contribie a ex- 
pliquer cela, ‘Le maitre acegie du 
Moyen Age, commencant avec l’idée 
fixe que l'enfant s’oppose naturelle- 
ment a l'étude, était convaincn que la 
correction & coups de fouet était ‘‘le 
traitement qui convient aun disciple, 
& un éléve.” Il n’est guére étonnant, 
alors, qu’on'en soit venu &@ regarder 
la discipline comme .yne rigourpuse 
nécessité, Ps are 

La vieille idé2 de discipline a dis- 
paru;tmais a-t-elle fait place & une 
autre nettement formulée, meilleure 
et plus pure? On écrit et dit tant de 
choses aujourd’hui au sujet du man- 
que de diseipline au foyer, a l’école et 


Treduction de Varticle anglais de Science Chrétienne paraissant sur cette page 


positiwe. sur ce qu’il faut enseigner 
aux enfants; elle était aussi éclai- 
réo\ et s’affirmait aussi positivement 
en ce qui concerne |’éducateur. Peut- 
€tre trouverons-nous &@ la page 236 
de Science et Santé, pd elle écrit: 
“La mére est la plus puissante édu- 
catrice, soit pour, soit contre, le 
crime,” les paroles les plus énergiques 
qu’elle ait employées & ce -propos. 
Les écoles et les maitres, et d’autres 
qui s’intéressent au bien-étre des en- 
fants, peuvent accomplir. bien des 
choses, mais la mére reste “la plus 
puissante éducatrice, soit pour, soit 
contre, le crime.” C’est la sa plus 
grande responsabilité. C’est,elle qui 
dans le sens le plus vrai, doit disci- 
pliner son enfant, et toujours se rap- 
peler le dicton connu que “les actes 
disent plus que les paroles.” 

* En général, le monde est porté a 
voir les péchés d’omission avec une 
tolérance bien plus grande que ceux 
de commission. Le mal sous ses 
formes agressives, paraissant en tant 
que déréglement et.que crime de téte 
d’hydre, demande la réforme a*‘grands 
cris; ‘tandis que le mal sous ses 
formes phi subtiles,;—qui trompe la 
confiance, néglige les opportunités 

et la. vraie responsabilité,—reste 
souvent caché -et non réprimandé. 
Mats dans sa parabole des brebis ct 
des chévres, 4 la fois si tendre et si 
austére, Christ Jésus fait entiérement 
allusion aux péchés d’oniission. Voici 
comment le Roi réprimanda ceux qui 
étaient a sa gauche: “Toutes les fois 
que yous ne Vavpz pas fait a lun de 
ces plus petits, vous ne me l’avez 
pas fait & moi non plus.” Ni soins 
du ménage, ni travail mendial ne 
sauraient dispenser une mére de la 
nécessité de répondre a tet appel 
relatif & son enfant et a la, vraig 


dans la nation, qu'il seth mblerait que 
‘’une des choses les plus nécessaires 
de notre épaque, soit de comprendre 
et apprécier la vraie discipline. Un 
manque de la bonne maniére de*pen- 
ser méne a la confusion; et lorsque 
cette confusion se frouve au™gyer;: 
elle sape la'vie de la nation. 
Alors, puisque la discipline es le 
“traitement qui convient a un disci- 
ple, &@ un éléve,” nous devrons avant 
tout décider en quoi devrait consis- 
ter ce traitement. Ne devrait-il pas 
fondamentalement constituer l’easei- 
gnement intelligent? Et le manque 
de discipline ne montre-t-il pas géné- 
ralement que cet enseignement a été 
négligé? Discipliner, par conséquent, 
c'est enseigner. Mais que devons- 


bien longtemps, le plus grand Maitre 
que le monde ait jamais connu 4 

répondu. a cette question lorsqu’il a 
dit: “Laissez venir 4 moi [au Christ, 

la Vérité] les petits enfants.” Et 
Mary Baker Eddy, la Découvreuse et 
Fondatricg de la Science Chrétienne, 
énonca Ia méme pensée lorsqu’elle 
écrivit a la page 62 Ye Science et 
dea Ecritures 
\(Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures): “L’édycation entiére des 
enfants ‘devrait tendre & former deg 
habitudes d’obéissance & JA loi morale 
et spirituelle, avec laquetle l'enfant 
peut combattre et vaincre la croyance 
aux soi-disant lois physiques, croyance 


nous enseigfier aux- enfants? Il y a| 


discipline, 

| Devons-nous conclure, alors, qu'il 
n’y a rien a faire relativement ia la 
discipline sinon d’avoir une idée plus 
claire de sa nature? Est-ce quelque 
chose/que l’on peut se procurer avec 
peu d’efforts? L’ancienne idée est- 
elle tout 4 fait fausse; ou n’y a-t-il 
rien de dur et de repoussant pour 
l’entendement: humain & ce propos? 
Si ce soi-disant entendement était| 
humble, et. docile, Ja discipline sem- 
blerait tout a fait belle et agréable. 
Mais il n’en est. pas ainsi, Les pa- 
rents devront souvent agir selon le 
conseil de saint Panl. a Timothée: 
“Reprends, exhorte, censure avec une 
grande patience et sans jamais cesser 
d‘instruire.” Bien qu’ils soient plus 
dociles que lés adultes, les enfants 
\sentent opposition qu’offrent les 
‘croyances mortelles dans leur propre 
maniére de penser; et il n’est jamais 
sage de les encourager a croire que 
le véritable état de disciple, la véri- 
table discipline, ne présentent aucune 
difficulté, : 

Jésus dit: “Quiconque ne porte pas 
sa croix et ne me suit pas, ne peut 
étre mon disciple.” Et la Science 
Chrétienne explique que ceci vent 
dire qu’il faut vaincre toutes les pré- 
tentions d’un moi mortel en dehors 
de Dieu. Le véritable état de disciple 
ne plait pas 4 l’instinct de ’humanité 
qui veut jouer A coup: sir. C’est une 
invitation & faire des éfforts éner- 


qui engendre la maladie.” __ 
Mrs, Eddy n’était \pas seulement. 


giques; et cette invitation réveille ce 


True Diseipline 


2 ae 


HERE are two words in the 
"Tories language which, though 

derived from the same root, 
have acquired a very different atmos- 
phere. They are “disciple” and ‘“‘dis- 
cipline.” Both are derived from the 
Latin discere, “to learn,” and are akin 
to docere, “to teach,” and hence to 
“docile.” 

‘Around the word “disciple” a 
fragrant .atmosphere of gentleness 
-has gathered. Its kinship with “do- 
cile” has not been lost. A disciple is 
one who learns, and learns willingly. 
His choice has been made. “Disci- 
pline,” on the other hand, stands for 
something which the human mind 
regards as possibly necessary, but 
certainly unpleasant. Yet Webster 
defines “discipline,” in part, as “the 
treatment suited to a disciple or 
learner.” How has the idea of un- 
pleasantness or even harshness arisen 
in connéction with it? x 

There is a Low Latin word disci- 
plinare, meaning “to flog,” which does 
something to explain this. The school- 
master in the Middle Ages, starting 
with tlie fixed idea that the child is 
inherently opposed to learning, de- 
cided that flogging was “the treat- 
ment suited to a disciple or learner.” 
There is little wonder, then, that dis- 
cipline came to be regarded as a 
stern necessity. 

The old idea of discipline has van- 
ished; but has a clearly formulated 


\-better and truer one taken its place? 


So much is written and heard today 
of lack of discipline in the home,,the 
school, and the nation, that it would 
seem that one of the great needs of 
the age is the understanding and ap- 
preciation of true discipline. Lack of 
clear thinking leads to confusion; 
and when this confusion is found in 
the home, it saps the life of the nation. 

Since discipline, then, is “the treat- 
ment suited to a disciple or learner,” 
we must first decide what that treat- 
ment should be. Should it not be 
fundamentally intelligent teaching? 
And does not lack of discipline usu- 
ally show that such teaching has been 
‘neglected? To discipline, then, is to 
teach. But what are we to teach the 
children? Long ago the greatest 
Teacher the world has ever known 
answered this question when he said, 
“Suffer the little children to come 
unto me [the Christ, Truth].” And 
Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, voiced 
the same thought when she wrote in 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” (p. 62), “The entire edu- 
cation ef children should be such as 
to form habits of obedience to the 
moral and spiritual law, with which 
the child can meet and master the he- 
lief in so-called physical laws, a be- 
lief which breeds disease.” 

Mrs. Eddy was not only emphatic 


qui est noble et vrai chez le jeune 
disciple, et<l’engage a lutter contre 
l’ennemi intérieur, & combattre “le 
bon combat” de la foi, et 4 saisir “la 
vie éternelle.” 


Bay of Fundy 


Of all Nova Scotia’s countless at- 
tractions, nene is more interesting 
than the tormented tides of the Say 
of Fundy. In this northern end of 
the bay, especially where the water 
becomes more confined, it rolls not 
metely in waves, but in spectacuiar 
walls that march onto the shore. ‘The 
changing colors of the water, red and 
blue and green and silver, are re- 
imarkable at all times; in the early 
mcrning they are exquisite, when 
fogs still hang low and tle crimson 


the misty, gray veil. 


“Tides of Fundy, tides of Fundy, 
What is it you bring to me— 
-News-from nowhere vague and 

haunting 
As the white fog from the sea,’ 


—Vernon Quinn; in “Beautiful Can- 
ada.” . 


The Fads of 1770 


To Sir Horace Mann 
“Strawberry Hill, May 6, 1770 
There. has‘ lately. been an auction 
of stuffed birds; and, as natural his- 
tory is in fashion, there are pnysi- 
cians and others who paid forty and 
fifty guineas for_a single Chinese 
pheasant: you may buy a live one 


dinary that pictures should be dear. 
We have at present three exhibi- 
tions. One West, who paints history 
in the taste of Poussin, gets three 
hundred pounds for a piece not too 
large to hang over a chimney. He 
has merit, but is hard and heavy, 
and far unworthy of such prices. 
The rage_to see these exhibitions is 
so great, that sometimes one cannot 
pass through the streets where they 
are. But it is incredible what sums 
are raised by mere exhibitions of 
anything; a new fashion, and to 
-enter at, which you pay a shilling 
or half-a-crown. Another rage is 
for prints of Engligh ~portraits: 
have been collecting them above 


gave for a miezzotinto above one 
or two ghillings.. ‘The lowest are 
now a cfown; most, from helt 
guinéa to a guinea. Lately, I assigned 


a_ clergyman in compiling a cata- |. 


logue of~ them; sin¢e ‘the publica- 
tipn, scarce heads in books; not 
werth threepence, will sell for five 
guineas. Then we have Etruscan 
vases, made of earthenware, in Staf- 
fordshire (by Wedgwood) from two 
to five guineas; and ormoulu, never 
made here before, which succeeds so 
well, that a tea-kettle, which-the in- 
ventor offered for one hundred 
guineas, sold by auction for one 
hundred and thirty. In ghort, we are 
at the height of extravagance and 
improvements, for we do \improve 
rapidly in taste as well, a8 in. the 
former, I cannot say so much for 
our genius. Poetry is gone to bed, 
or into eur prose; we are like the 


aris of the Antonines,—we have the 
fustian also, Adieu!—From Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, Arranged by Wil- 
sg Hadle eae eae 


for five. After this, it is not extraor- 


of the sky tinges the water through |. 


thirty years, and-.originally never 


rf 


Romans in that too. If we have the/| 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


on what should be taught to the chil- 
dren; she was equally clear and em- 
phatic on the subject of the educator. 
Perhaps the most forceful words she 
used in this connection are to be 
found on page 236 of- Science and 
Health, where she writes, “A mother 


ris the strongest educator, either for 


or against crime.” Schools and teach- 
ers, and others interested in the wel- 


‘fare of children, may do much, but 


the mother remains “the strongest 
educator, either for or against crime.” 
This is her urgent responsibility. It 
is she who in the truest sense must 
discipline her child, always remem-~ 
bering the homely adage that “ac- 
tions’speak louder than words.” 

The world as a whole is inclined ta 
view sins of omission with much more 
tolerance than sins of commission. 
Evil in its aggressive features, ap- 
pearing as hydra-headed. lawlessness 
and crime, cries aloud for redress; 
while evil in its subtler features— 
failure in trust, neglect of opportu- 
nity and true responsibility—is often 
undetected and unrebuked. But in 
his parable of the sheep-and the 
goats, so tender yet so stern, Christ 
Jesus refers entirely to sins of omis- 
sion. What is the King’s challenge to 
those on his left hand but this: “Inas- 
much ag ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.” No 
household cares or world-wide activi- 
ties can exempt a mother from the 
necessity of answering this challenge 
in relation to her child and true dis- 
cipline. 

Are we, then, to conclude that noth- 
ing is necessary in relation to dis- 
cipline but a clearer idea of its char- 
acter? Is it something that can be 
secured with little effort? Is the old 
idea wholly wrong; or is there noth- 
ing harsh and repellent to the human 
mind about it? If this so-called mind 
were humble and teachable, discipline 
would be found wholly beautiful and 
desirable. But this is not so. Parents 
will often have to act on the advice 
of Paul to Timothy, “Reprove, re- 
‘buke, exhort with all longsuffering 
and doctrine.” Children, though more 
teachable than adults, do experience 
the opposition of mortal beliefs in 
their own thinking; and it is never 
wise to encourage them in the belief 
that true discipleship, true discipline, 
is entirely easy. 

Jesus said, “Whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and come after me, 
cannot be my disciple.” And Chris- 
tian Science explains that this means 
overcoming all the claims of a mortal 
selfhood apart from God. True disci- 
pleship does not appeal to the “play 
safe” instinct in humanity. It is.a 
call to streruous endeavor; and this 
call arouses what is noble and true 
in the young disciple to do battle with 
the foe. within, to “fight the good 
fight of faith,” and to “lay hold on 
eternal life.” 


[In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into French] 
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- Sarah and Casandra Step Down! 


By REBA M. STEVENS 


LL through the week of 
school Jane had been think- 
ing of the nap she had taken 
the Saturday before in 

mother’s room and her talk 
the two little girls—Cassandra, 


. Pvun | 9, and Sarah, aged 7. Mother 


had said something about it being 
just.a dream. Well, Mother knéw 
nearly everything, but Jane didp’t 
see how that could be a dream. It 


seemed so real. 
And now that Saturday had. come 


- once more she was to have her nap 


for had not Grand- 
while she was 
away Jane should ise her room 
whenever Mother agreed? So Jane 
came in from her sand pile’ the very 
first time Mother called. And when 
she had splattered < bout in the bath- 
room and made herself quite clean 
she got into the pink kimono with 
yellow butterflies all over it and pat- 
tered down the hall. Kenneth was 
busy about something in his room— 
she had heard him stirring around 
all the while she was tidying wp. 
Sisters have a sort of a ight to peep 
in and see what brothers are doing 
if the door is open. So Jane popped 
her head in. 

“What are you doing, Kenny? Oh, 
you're going somewhere”—as she 
saw his knapsack open on the table. 

Kenneth nodded. “Guess where! 
T’ll: give you a package of lime-drops 
if you guess!” 

Jane twisted her clean little face 
into a frown of thoughtfulness. She 
guessed every place she could think 


there again, 


of, for she did want those lime-drops. 


“No, Sis, you haven’t guessed it, 


Dut here, I'll give you a package 


anyway. I’ll have to tell you. Some 


‘of the Scouts are going to hike out 


to a farm where they are shearing 

sheep. We are going to stay all 

night and see the fun tomorrow.” 
“What is it to shear sheep?” Jane 


asked anxiously, wondering in her 


tender little heart if it were some- 


thing which the sheep would aot 


like. 
: Kenneth Explains 

“Why, it is to cut the wool off—just 
as you get your hair cut when it gets 
too long. You see, their wool grows 
thick and when spring comes they 
are too warm, and that is the time 
when the farmer cuts it off and sells 
it. You’d better scoot along, Sis, or 
mother won’t let you sleep in Grand- 


mother’s room.” 


That sent Jane skipping down the 
hall in a hurry. Up ehe climbed onto 
the big soft bed. And there she lay 
looking about happily at all Grand- 
mother’s queer old-fashioned belong- 
ings. But as usual, she looked long- 
est at the two pictures above the bed 
—pictures of two little girls. One 
she knew was Grandmother when 


she was a little girl—that was Cas- 


sandra, aged 9. The other was 
her own mother—Sarah, aged 7. 
She was thinking too about Kenneth 


and the sheep and the bridge she had 
made out in the sand pile and how 
pretty the shadows of the leaves of 
the big maple tree outside were as 
they moved gently back and forth, 
and back and forth, gently, gently, 
back and forth, across the floor. Then 
far away she seemed to hear a 6mall 
voice asking, “Where is he going?” 
And when the question was repeated 
Jane knew the voice belonged to Cas- 


sandra, aged 9. She sat up quickly. 


to ask, “Who? Where is who going?” 

“Why, that Kenneth you have been 
talking abdut. Where is he going?” 

“Yes, and who is he? You’ve been 
mumbling about him for 10 minutes,” 
said another voice which Jane knew 
belonged’ to Sarah, aged 7. There 
they were sitting by the window 
again. 

Down she hopped ready for expla- 
nations. “Why, Kenneth is my 
brother. Didn’t you know? And he 
is going to hike into the country to 
see some farmers shear their sheep. 


Did you ever ‘see anyone shear’ 


sheep?” | 

Cassandra, aged 9, spoke first, 
“I see them shear our sheep every 
spring,” she 6aid. 

“Tell me about it,” urged Jane. 
“How do they do it?: Did you ever 
see them, Sarah?” 

“Once. My mother took me a 
farm on purpose to see it done.” 

“Well, I wish someone would take 
me,” went on Jane in great excite- 
ment. “I never heard of such a thing 
until today when Kenny told me. 
What do they do with what comes 


off?” 
Cassandra Is Surprised 


‘Cassandra looked at her in sur- 
prise. “You mean the wool? Why, we 
use it, of course. If there is more 
than we need We sell it.” 

Thea Jane must know what they 
used it for, and Cassandra tooked at 
her queerly before she replied: “Why, 
we use it to make our heavy _cloth- 
ing.” \ 2 

Jane seemed to remember some- 
thing about wool and looms, but it 
was pretty vague after all. So Cas- 
sandra brought out her neat sampler 
and the skeins of bright yarn she 
used in working it. “You surely 
know how I get my yarn. Doesn't 
your mother card wool and spin 
yarn and weave cloth?” 

Jane had to say that she didn’t. 
“Mother buys cloth at the store,” 
she explained. And Sarah was a 
great comfort when she chimed in: 
“So does my mother.” 

Cassandra was plainly puzzled. She 
looked at them both and then very 
patiently she said: “Well, I do not 
understand how it comes that you do 
not know about these things. But at 
our house after the wool is carded— 

“What is carded?” broke in Sarah. 

“Why carded is—oh, it’s like comb- 
ing, you know—all straightened out. 
Then Mother spins it into yarn, and 
dyes it the color she wants, and 
weaves it into cloth, and sews it up 


Letters and extracts from letters: 


New York City 
Dear Baitor: ’ 
‘Quite a while ago I ‘received a 
Snubs game, but I did not have a 
chance to use it until August 9, 


when I had a birthday party; and wet 


played with Snubsy, greatly enjoy- 
ing ourselves. The children all said 
it was a change from:the donkey 
game,. and they inquired . about 
where I got it. My aunt, who saw 
how much fun we had, asked if she 
could borrow it for a grown-ups 
party she was giving, and later she 
said that they enjoyed it almost as 
much as we did. 

In the Monitor I saw that you 
would like to hear’about interesting 
experiences we have had this sum- 
mer. .One of the lovely ‘things I did 


was to go to the Sesquicentennial 


Exhibition. The old High Street was 
very interesting. It had houses on 
one side and shops on the other. 


-Franklin’s Printinge Shoppe was 


there together with a blacksmith’s 
and a building called “The Little 
On the other side 


rented from. Robert Morris. 


wall paper and rooms. Next door 
was Robert Morris’s house, and next 
came Thomas Jefferson’s home. . 

I have not time to write more, but 
when I write again I will tell you 


Will you please forward this letter 


: ; eo Maxine in California. 


“I love the Monitor, and it has 
in my school work a 
t deal. Elinor D. 
{Thank you for telling us about 


| ' » your visit to the Sesquicentennial 
- Exhibition, Elinor. 


Your letter to 
Maxine has been forwarded.—Ed., } 


: London, England 
Dear Editor: 


2 | have two brothers, one 10, and 


teresting musicale I | 


high point looking up and down the 
river, and my unclé pointed out a 
very large rock that was projecting 
out of the river. In the middle of:the 
rock there was a large hole that a 
man could put his leg into up to his 
knee. I was told how this came to 
be. There had been a large piece of 
stone resting where the hole is. now. 
The movement’ of the water, when 
the river is high, swirled the stone 
around, and gradually it worked its 
way down in the rock. 

Please forward my letters to 
Edwina S. and Dulcie T. 

With love to Snubs and all the 
rest. . Marjorie M. 

[Your letters have been forwarded, 
Marjorie.—Ed.] f 


Jersey, Channel Islands 
Dear Editor: | 
I love to read the Children’ s Page. 
I wish I had a pup like Snubs. I am 
8 years old, and live in Jersey. 
It is a pretty Httle: island. I was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio. [ like 
America. Cyril P. 
[Cyril’s letter is the first from the 
Channel Islands. How many of you 
are find his home on -the me 


jhe?” piped Jané. 


| sheared a sheep! 


have to wait and see, 


into dresses for me, and sbitkes 4 for 


Father and the boys.” 

Jane drew a.long breath. “Mercy, 
your mother is an accomplished 
woman!” And then feeling rather | 
proud of so big a word, she repeated: 
“She must be very accomplished. 
Don’t you think so, Sarah?” 

Sarah looked a bit,uncertain, but 
she agreed, and added, quickly: “Tell 
us more about‘the sheep-shearing, 
won’t you, Cassandra?” . 

So Cassandra told them about the 
time each spring when the sheep 
were all brought in from the pas- 
ture, and the men came to shear them 
out in the great barn. How the 

sheep didn’t like it at first until they. 
found out that no one was going 
to hurt them in the least. How a 
worker caught each sheep as its turn 
came and held it tight in his lap 
while he snip, snipped withhis big 
shearg until-all the wool was cut 
off. Then how funny the sheep lookeJ ’ 
—just like a little girl who has had 
her long fluffy curls cut off close to 
her head. How the sheep jumped 
about glad to be ftee from the tight 
hug of the shearers and then trotted 
off. to the pasture contented and 
comfortable. 

“Kenny will 
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“He'll like it, too. 
Have you a bkother like Kenny? 
What does he do when shearing time 
comes?” 

“Oh, he carries the water-jugs 
around to the men. He opens and 
shuts the gates to the pasture and 
the sheep-pens. ,And this year he 
All by himself!” 
Cassandra; aged nine, beamed with 
pride as she told this and Jane and 
Sarah, aged seven, spoke together in 
their admiration, “He did?” ore. 

“Yes, he did! I’ll tell you about 


% all that, -won’t 


gat ; - 
Gi 5. 
y oe 


bass 


it. You see, James had watched the 


men and he knew how it should be 


done, but no one had ever thought 


he was big enough yet to handle a 


sheep. He is thirteen, but Uncle 


John always tells him he isrétt 
bigger than a pint of soap. But 
James meant to. do it, and he._planned 
something.” ‘ 3 


James and His Plan 


-_. 


Jane and Sarah were all excite- 
ment, sitting closer to Cassandra 
every minute and fairly quivering 
with interest. 

“What did he plan?” asked Sarah. 
“That is just like my brother—he 
is always planning things. Some- 


times he tells me and sometimes I 
Did he tell 


and the boys. will be careful. But 
Scouts are always careful and kind. 
Your brother must , be as nice as 
Kenny is.” 

“Let’s go find him,” suggested Cas- 
sandra, and up got the three little 
girls and started out arm-in-arm to 
find James. Out by a queer door they. 
went, a door which Jane had never 
seen ‘before, down a long green lane, 
past rows and rows of sheep—all 
standing in orderly lines like. the 
toys in a shop, each with a.bag of 
wool beside him. Past more sheep 


you?” 

“Well, he. didn’t tell me all, but I 
guessed what he was going to do. 
I kept it secret though; You see, 


+Sarah were 


we had.a sheep out in the pasture| they went. And = still more sheen. 


" ' | 
until—how very strange! There right - 
in front of her sat Mother in her low 
rocker putting the hem in a -pjnk 
organdy dress—and Cassandra and 
owhere to. be seen. 
Mother reached out her~-hand quickly | 
and pulled Jane to her. 

‘“Why, Mother’s child is only half 
awake. Sit here on my lap‘until you 
are.a little more sure just where vial | 
are going.” gh 

And so again Jane had te wonder a 
bit about things. But she ‘had’ 4 
*plendid story to tell Kenneth when. 
he came home the hext baal : 


that we had raised by hand. It 
didn’t have any mother, so. we kept 
it in the kitchen and fed it warm 
milk out of a bottle for a long time. 
So, of course, it ‘was gentler than 


Pussy Prim atid Kitty Kutup - 


most of the sheep. It had forgotten 
us a bit, but James would run off. 
down to the pasture alone every 
time he could, and he petted Blacky 
and played with him until he was so 
tame he could do anything he wanted 
to with him. 

“Then, when the day of the shear- 
ing came, and the men ere all 
hard at work, James walked up to 
father and said he wanted to try to 
shear a sheep. ‘Father laughed -and 
all the men joked James, but they all 
shouted, ‘Sure, Mr. Kennedy, let him 
try. He’ll never learn any younger.’ 
Then James said, ‘You’ll let me pick 
my sheep, won’t you, Father?’ and 
Father agreed to that. So James 
went into the pen and led out Blacky. 
Blacky is a pretty big sheep, too, 
but when James bégan to clip, clip, 
clip, he lay as still as could- be, 
and all the men stopped their work 
to watch James shear him. When 
he* was through, you should: -have 
heard the shouting. And Father was 
that proud! 

“Of course, James:told Father and 
the men how it happened that he 
could handle Blacky. Father had for-. 
gotten about Blacky. But when 
James told him about. how he had 
played with him and madé a friend 
of him, Father said he .thought 
James..had found. out. something 
worth knowing.-,He said if James 
had petted Blacky until he wasn’t a 
bit frightened at being sheafed, but. 
lay so quietly that it took less ‘time 
to shear him, and a better job. could 
be done, it seemed to him ft would 


tens could possibly be, Pussy 

Prim was a little aristocrat 
from the tip of her dainty pink nose 
to the tip of her fluffy white tail. 
And, sad to Say, she was shdmefilly 
proud of her small Angora self. Al- 
ready, though she was but a young 
kitten; she had carried off the blue- 
ribbon prize at .the annual Cat 
Exhibit. And she had been praised 
and admired until she Was quite 
spoiled. a 

She was very particular. She‘ 
would play with nothing but.a velvet 
catnip mouse. If cream was served 
to her in anything but a nice china 
dish she tilted her small nosewip i 
disdain and refused to drink. .An 
only the choicest cushidn in the 
house was fine enough for. her to lie 
on.. Every Saturday her_ mistress 
gave Ker a shampoo in warm sudsy 
water that smelled faintly of violets, 
and dried her fur in warm luxurious 
Turkish towels. Oh, Pussy Prim was 
a pampered kitten, if ever there was 
oné!. But she was" so ungrateful and 
ill-témpered that she allowed no one 
to pet, her ‘6r play with ker. 
From Nobody-Knows-Where 


Kitty Kutup lived in the very,same 
house, but oh, how differently! She. 
had strayed in from .nobody- nows-+ 
where and was 80 hungry and .co 
‘and ‘scated that she just crouche 
dowt’on the. doorstep and ‘wailed. 
“When the mistress of the. house 


USSY PRIM and Kitty Kutup 
were as different as two kit- 


‘This may have. been th 
the’ fastidious Pussy Prim ‘1 ‘took such { 


be a good plan to spread the petting; 
around among the whole: flock. So" 
‘after this, whoever goes through the | 
pasture, is to be more careful not to. 
frighten the sheep in any way but 
to take time to teach them to come 
up and be handled.” | 

“Well,” said Jane as Cassandra 
paused for press: “T hope Kenny 


_ The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 
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\ chasing her 


, opehed the door she thought she had 
rnéver seen such a: picture of, woe as 
‘that tiny gray pall of a kitten htid- 
|died down on ‘her doorstep. And 
being: kind-hearted she stooped down, 
picked ‘up the forlorn little-waif, and 
carried it into the kitchen. 

“Fhe .poor little thing is ‘hungry 
and frightened,” she said to the cook. 
1“Givé it all the cream it wants and 

I’ll decide what to do with it later. I 
can’t keep it upstairs on account of 
Pussy Prim, but perhaps we can find 
a good rome for it somewhere.” 

Cook poured a generous amount of 
cream into a battered old pie tin and 


.' Kitty Kutup lapped it down in perfect 


bliss. You see she had never been 


jaceustomed to having cream served 


in anything at all—let alone in a nice 
china dish. She would ‘have-been very 
thankful for thin skimmed milk 
|whatever it was ‘given to her in. But 
after she had finished drinking the 
cream, she washed her face just as 


could have done. And then she was 


|so eager to express her gratitude for 


the/kindness that had been shown 
her, that she sidled up to Cook and 
began to rub against her shoes and to 
purr her: thanks as plainly as she 
could. Little cared Kitty Kutup 
whether it was the cook or the queen 
—it was the kindness that counted! 

-“Tt’s a lovable little thing,” said 
the cook to her mistress. “I can fix a 


‘| place for it down in the basement and 


look after it- until you find a home 
for it.” - 

So Kitty Kutup took. up her abide 
in the basement and was a very 
happy kitten. To. be sure she’ had 
no velvet cushion to lie on as Pussy 
Prim had, but she was pe teeny con- 
tent in the warm cob basket in the 
corner by the furnace. Her meals 
were never served on hice china 


4 dishes, but the food Cook gave her in| 


the old pie tin tasted delicious. She’ 
had no catnip miouse to play with, 


either, but oh, such fiin as she had | 
, tail or romping with for 


[Ray Bice of ania, _ pape she} | 
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|regions. And all of.a.sudden Pussy 
Prim realized that & sweet and lov- } 


carefully and daintily as Pussy Prim | 
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lives and never Stave bats é ac- 
quainted with each other if.the mis- | 
tress’s little niece, Molly,.fad not 


come to spend the winter with her |- 


aunt. .Molly was abe iful. child 
with lovely golden cufls:and big, bite:| 
eyes. She was always as. aaingy. ‘and’ 


sweet as a flower and we kent: 
her dressed like--a pith ncess, 
on that 


a fancy to Molly. But whatever. the 
cause, certain it.-was ‘that¥for once 
in her aristocratic kittenhood Pussy 
Prim had found someone. of” Whorh'| ” 
she wholly approved: She had al- 


ways been, so snippy wad soarpyds: Aha 
however, that she oe ‘Know, hew |™: 
to act otherwise. en he ie 


A Cuddly. 
“Then Molly beca: 


i oe 


ry homesick ang 


all of her awnt’s efforts - to keep. her 4 ‘i : 


amused and happy seesfied: to'-fAil. ‘ 
“I wish I had a: kitten. that was 


real cuddly and petty like the one 1}. |]° 


had at home,” ~mourhed. -Mplly.. 


“Pussy Prim will hardly, let, anyone | { | 


touch her.” 


Then Auntié remembered the’ lit-"}: 


tié gray kitten in the basement that 
had seemed.so affectionate and lov- 
able,gnd she sent for it to be branght 
up to Molly. - 

. “What next!” ‘thought’ ‘Sissy Prim 
when she caught sight. of ‘Kitty 
Kutup in the maid’s arms. “Do they 
expect me to associate with. that, 
common alley cat!” / 

But Kitty Kutup. didn't mind: this 
stuck- -up stranger in the least. All 
she thought of was how to amuse. 
and comfort homesick l{ttle,Motly. So 
she cuddled up to her\and put one 
little paw lovingly on Molly’s ‘hand. 
And when Molly wiggled hér-fingers, 
Kitty Kutup made playful but careful 
little leaps at them. ~ 

“Oh,” laughed Molly delightfully, 
forgetting all about. her homesick-. 
ness, “‘this is just the kind of-a kitten 
I. love! It’s a perfect little dear, 
and I can, have suet. fun playing 
with it!” 


And so it was thgt Kitty’ Kutup | 


came to live in the tixurious upper 


able disposition counts for more than 
all the blue-ribboned sighs ard in 
the world. 


Jimmy's Stone Collection 


Have you ever’stopped to pick up a 
little piece of beauty in the form of 
a Stone? Jimmy #ften did: On re- 
turning home from Outdoor play. his 
pockets would often be full of stones, 
which he had stopped ‘to pick up, and 
examine. He would deposit them in 
a special box, and then, from time 
to time, he would look af them, enjoy 
their beauty, discarding some and 
treasuring others. Those he treas- 
ured would have to be of special in-| 
terest. For instance, he has one that 
is. perfectly round,: ike a~sphere, 
with an especially ooth . surface; 
another has qa stripe of green; an- 
other has nearly all the colors of the 
rainbow; another is.a beautiful chip 
of marble. Another beautiful one is 
@ small piece, whieh is of a shell pink 
shade, and ig so like crystal that if a 
light were held behind it the stone 
would glow. Then, too,-he has a 


pebble that is pure white, without a) 


‘blemish.. Stoned, even though not of 
any selling value, are interesting and 


even precious to’ him for their tiny} 


expressions bia “beauty, An color and 
ort, 
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Written for The Christian Sctence Mentor 


- Qur house has got a big flat roof; 


We sometimes go pp there— : 
It.is a simply. splendid place, . 
Just full of #ky and air}. 
We reach-it: by a pre iat 
Above. the attic stair. 
The silent dusty dark, 
And when we get the trapdoor up. 
We both keep still and hark—. © 
We beer, the withgt rush rotpd; the 
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ery once we heard a lark 


The: light ‘looks very. ‘naieme and 


When. first. we ae outside. 
‘the WwW 
ace, 


So: very ‘far and wide? 
Mises a see, 
ae ‘However hard we trjed.. 


| aniax that lovely: windy ‘Nive. . 
So big and free-and wide, 
It seems SO strange and silent when 


ay é haye to go inside, 
Ani 


“The ‘great. pat sky ta. hide. | 
i; Barr? Taree: Lu. Brisley. 
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*S. at are bigs like ‘ae | 
A. ‘Becauise they go into a pen. 


“Q. ‘What has zs i but ean run} 
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id. seems such bed great big: 


sirut-the square trapdoor again, 
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7_——— =~ By ETHEL CLERE CHAMBERLIN 


BARS and years ago, over nine 
hundyed years ago, there lived 
in the northern part of Europe 
a strong and fearless race of 

men called the Northmen or Norse- 


Jmén. They. sailed the seas from the 


Baltic to the Bay of Biscay. And be- 
cause they’ came..from the narrow 
waterways or ‘Viks of- Scandinavia 
they were called Vikings. 

Eric, who was named Eric, the 


Bed, because he had long red hair 
and a red beard, was one of these 
fearless. Vikings and he settled in 
Iceland. ‘His quick temper, however, 


‘caused him to~ have. trouble there 


and he was banished. frém_that land. 
So, with many of his friends “he set } 
sail toward the unknown .west and 
after sailing about for sometime he 
came to a cold and rocky land, now 
known as, Greenland. 
A Home-in = Greeniand 

They. made their home there, and{ 
later many cafiie from Iceland and 
Narway. and a settlement grew up, 
with Eric, the Red, ’as the ruler. 

Then Eric. sent one of his sons 
to..Norway to study. And that son 
was Leif. And while he was in 


| school Leif learned that instead of 


| many gods as he had always believed, 

there is only one. And. so he was 
‘baptized into the Christian faith. He 
was ‘so interested in his new religion, 
that: when. He. went. back to Green- 
Janid Ré:took two Christfan teachets{ 


| with him.to teach the Norsemen, to 
4 -becéme. Christians like himself. . 


“Phen one day a young map named 
Biarne camé sailing into ‘port. He 
had been on hig way to see-his fathér 
in Greenland; when-he had been 
driven: far out of his course by fogs 


and winds and away to the westward | 
} he had seen a fair land, green and 
‘densely wooded. But he-shad been 


in such a hurry.to see his father that 
he had not landed. | 

Leif, Eric’s son, was very much in- 
terested in Biarne’s story and bought 
his boat and sailed away with about 
390 Norsemen. Teel . 

: Leif Sets Sail 
“The boat was open and long and 
the sides low in the middle,: curved 
upward at the ends. On the bow was 
‘@ huge figurehead of a dragon, The 
boat was beautiful to see ‘as it sailed 
out-of the harbor. Leif Ericson ‘stood 


| tall and commanding inthe tow, his 


long golden hair hanging to his 
shoulders was. partly covered by a 
cfose-fitting helmet with wings.:on 
each side above his ears, and: over 
his woolen tunic, he wore-a coat of 
mail. At his side he had a sharp 


-«, 8word, ‘while in one hand he carried 
J his shield. 


The men. at the. oars hung their 
shields. of thick leather --stretched 
tightly over round wooden disks over 
the side’of the boat as they: arr at 


+ the long oars. 


?They had. no compass and “had to 
depend on their knowledge of the 
| stars. and sun to keep their course. 


But Leif was the best seaman of all 


the Norseman, and steered the boat 
straight and true, 

When they had sailed about the 
same number of days as Biarne, Leif 
opened a cage of ravens, and as they 
knew that the birds would fy 
straight to land, they followed. It 
was not long bfore Leif sighted land, 
Bue it was a slaty land, and ‘not cov- 
ered with’ trees, and so they sailed 
southward “along: the shore; Soon 
they came to a land all covered with 
forests, and sailing up a broad river 
(which, it is thought, was the 
Charles. River in Massachusetts), 
they landed. Over all the grass was 
a sparkling moisture, and when they 
touched it and put their hands to 
their mouths they thought that it 
was the sweetest thing they had ever 
tasted. It was dew. - 

Each day they cautiously explored 
the woods, and then one day Leif’s 
servant, a German, was missing, and 
when they. finally found him nis face 
was wreathed in smiles. 

Vinland 

“I have found grapes,” he said, “I 
know, for*they grow in the country 
from which I came.” 

Leif tasted them and found them s4é 
delicious that he said: 

“We will name this land Vinland 
(Vineland) in honor of those vines 
on which grow such Juscious ber- 
ries.” 

Then the Norsemen built them« 
selves gomne shelters which wearg 
‘called, booths and stayed in them an 
winter. They did not mind the. cold, 
for they ¢ame from a colder country 
and besides there was plenty of wood 
to keep huge fires and they lived upon 
salmon and game. 

In the spring they filled the long 
boat with’ dried grapes and timber 
and sailed for Greenland. On hig way 
Leif saved 15 men whd had been 
shipwrecked, and ever after he was 
— Leif, the Lucky. 

The next at Leif’s brother Thor- 
wald thought that Vinlatd had not 
been explored enough and so Leif 
said ‘th@i~he would loan him his boat 
and the ‘use of the booths. ; 

So Thorwald sajled to Vinland and 
built stgne, mounds and _ towers. 
(These ruins are still found along 
the Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
coast,) . -4es 

But they had ‘trouble with the 
Skraellins, or Indians, and so grad- 
ually these Norsemen went back 
to Greenland and no more was heard 
of the, land until Columbus started 
out'to fine’ a short way to India and 
came td an island—but we must leave 
that story for next- week. 


A Football Puzzle 


Use the fetters of the word “Foot- 
ball” and find: 
Everybody. 
Not short. 
An implement. 
. Worn on the foot. 
“On high. : 


. Phe: tap. 
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Like othtr Monitor readers; you doubtless 9 
r buy goods advertised i in The Christian Science’ 
- Monitor, and gladly. give your ‘patronage to 
merchants whose advértisements appear in 
~_ this International Daily Newspaper. 


Occasionally, perhapa, you have wanted to purchase 
merchandise not advettiséd ip your current copy of the 
Monitor, or you have Vvihedo récall the name of a mer- 
chant whose announcement you had'seén in some previous 
issue. 

It is now possible for you to obtain such information” 
by writing,to “Advertising Records, The Christian Science 
Monitor, Back Bday Station, Boston, Mass.” In this section! 
of the Monitor Advertising Department a complete record 
is kept of all merchandise nationally advertised in the, 
Monitor—automobiles, food products, wearing apparel, 
household ‘supplies, etc.—also.advertisements of oye 
Railways and Steamship Lines, Investment Houses, Ban 
Schools, Publishers, Restaurants, Amusements. 

. . In additign, a record is kept of every retail store which 
advertises Monitor, in all the cities throughout the same 
world from which the Monitor receives advertising. If you |i 
want to know of a reliable department store, jeweler, shoe 4HimAT 
store, florist; women’s outfitter, haberdasher, dry cleaner,’ = 
laundry—in your city, or-in the city you intend to visit = 
write to “Advertising Records.” 5 

In a number of other cities bureaus are inaintaband:™ : 
by Monitor Advertising. Support. which will 
gladly answer inquiries concerning advertisers: in those 
cities, and concemniny advertisements. 
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Fi inancing a College Course 
From the Adviser's Viewpoint 


By arena E. STONE, 
Dean of Men, West Virginia University 


PROSPECTIVE college fresh- 

Tan wrote to me: “Owing to 

the fact that my finances are 
limited I want to obtain board and 
room as cheaply as possible, not 
going over $2 a week for room and 
$6 a week for board.” Another esti- 
mated his expenses for the entire 
school year as $300 and said that of 
this he must earn about $200. A third 
wrote that he expected to spend $700 
and must earn $600. His only experi- 
ence had been in farming. A married 
man appeals tq me for a position 
that will enable him to support a 
wife and two children while going 
through our three-year law course. 
He has a B.S. degree. and ten years 
of technical and engineering experi- 
ence. Before me is a létter that 
reads: “It will be absolutely neces- 
gary for me to have a job that will 
pay my college expenses or I will be 
forced to postpone my entrance for 
another year.” Another informs me 
that the writer wants to enter the 
college of engineering and go out for 
football. He will also need a part- 


> time job in order to pay expenses. 


Before the stands a youth who asks 
for an eight-hour job and asserts that 
he worked full time on a night-shift 
last year and. went to school. 

I have on my desk as I write let- 
ters from prospective college fresh- 
men who are willing to wash dishes, 
act as janitor, soda fountain clerk or 
as clerk in a store, do bookkeeping, 
wait on table, drive a truck, care for 


lawns, tend furnace, operate a steam 


garment press, care for rooms, and in 
ygeneral do any honorable work not 
requiring specialized training or 


education. The spelling, punctuation | 


and general appearance of many of 
the letters suggest that the writers 
are of mediocre ability. and that they 
were not honor students in high 
school. They present themselves as 
prospective raw material for the col- 
lege of arts and science of a univer- 
sity. At the outset they propose to 


- mortgage their time as a matter of 


financial necessity.’ 
Typical Cases 

There is nothing unusual in these 
cases. They are familiar to college 
employment bureaus and to admin- 
istrative authorities of colleges and 
universities. Some of these men 
have been inspired by books that tell 
of students who went to college with 
nothing and came out in four years 
with an education, and money in the 
bank. 

How much of wisdom and how 
much of folly is there in all this? 


What per cent of those who apply for 
’ outside employment should obey the 


correspondence school injunction: 
“Learn while you earn.” How many, 
freshman failures are due to outside’ 
work by students who at least while 
becoming accustomed to the lecture 
method, note taking, longer assign- 
ments, and the freedom of college life 
should bend every effort’ to get a good 
start? How many applicants for part- 
time jobs realize that college work is 
harder than high school work if there 
ils not something radically wrong 
with.the college? How many parents 


accordance with the status of the 
majority? 

Stern parents who believe that 
there are too few woodsheds and too 
many garages in modern communi- |. 
ties sometimes tell me that they feel 
that the boy who. works his way 
through school is better off than the 


boy who earns the title of being col- | 


lege bred by making his college ca- 
reer “a four years’ loaf.” “Why do: 
either?” I ask. And besides, working 
one’s way through college does not 
always lead to devotion to studies 
during the hours not devoted to gain- 
ful*’employment. Not long ago I said. 
good-by to a fine young fellow who 
had been cheer leader and was 
known to thousands. He “flunked” 
because he played continuously in an 
orchestra, missed little in college 
social life, and did not study. He be- 
longed to a fraternity, and owned a 
tuxedo. His excuse for playing so 
much in the orchestra was that he 
was supporting a widowed mother 
and himself. His case and others 
like it suggest the advisability of 
discouraging young men from at. 
tempting a college course unless 
they have some financial backing, or 
at least a willingness to recognize 
the fact that a college man cannot 
earn his own way, engage in social 
and athletic life, and do well. in his 
studies. 


The Main Business 


It may: be true that the delinquent 
group in many colleges and univer- 
sities is recruited largely from “the 
ranks of those reared under easy 
circumstances and who have never 
been made to see life seriously.’ Too 
much leisure is just as bad as too 
much work. “Nothing in excess” is 
still a good motto for college men. 
It may be true that poor teaching, 
the lecture-quiz method, the young 
instructor, the badly ventilated class- 
room, irregular hours of sleep, too 
much social life, fraternities, and 
athletics. are more serious causes of 
failure than gainful employment. 


This does not detract from the wis- 
dom of advising an 18-year-old boy 
who graduated from high school in 
the lower half of his class that it is 
unwise for him to attempt to enter 
college, carry the fuH number of 
courses, and attempt to earn one-half 
or more of his expenses by working 
from three to six hours each day in 
gainful employment and perhaps 
eight hours on Saturday. 

He should also -be advised against 
‘devoting too much time to fraterni- 
ties, dramatics, or athletics, all of 
which are desirable if not carried 
to a degree that amounts to “major- 
ing’ in a minor” and failing in the 
main-business of college. 

What is the main business of col- 
lege? The faculty-student commit- 
tee at Chicago state it as follows: 
“(1) By instruction and guidance ‘to 
help each student to acquire such a’ 
knowledge of the physical universe, 
of the history of the race, of the 
structure of society, and of the na- 
ture of the individual, that, taking 
his stand at the center of his own 


being, he may have a sense of where | 


he is;’ (2) to teach him to think 
straight; (3) to develop in him the 
capacity for accomplishing the great- 
est amount of accurate work in the 
shortest space of time, (4) to de- 


'yelop in him capacity for sustained 


effort; (5), to aid him to develop his 
body and give a true conception of 
a proper mode of life and (6) not 
least important, to develop charac- 
ter and personality.” More simple is 
the statement of purpose in the re- 
port of the “Dartmouth Study of the 
Liberal College” made by Profes- 
sor Richardson in 1924: “The stimu- 
lation and development of those gifts 
of intellect with which nature has: 
endowed the student, so that he be- 
comes, first, a better companion to 
himself through life; and, second, a 
more efficient force in his contacts 
with his fellow men.” The Dart- 
mouth College senior committee de- 
clare, “It. is the purpose of col- 
lege to provide a selected group of 
men with a comprehensive back- 
ground of information about the 
world and its problems, to stimu- 
late them to develop their capacity 
for rational thinking, philosophic un- 
derstanding, creative imagination, 
and esthetic sensitiveness, and to 
inspire them to use these developed 
powers in becoming leaders in serv- 
ice to soeiety.” , 


The Better Industrial Education 


,- 


New York 
Special Correspondence 


NDUSTRIAL education may be 
[ setnec as learning how to do 
things. In the phrase used by a 
young girl of a trade school in New 
York City, “Now that I know how, " 
is thus indicated the true value of 

this kind of education. 

It is a common mistake to imagine 
that industrial education is merely 
the acquisition of a trade. Objec- 


tion to industrial education is some-|' 


times heard from leaders of trade: 
unions. It is almost always based 
on this mistake. The instruction of 
a number of people in a trade, it is 
argued, will not benefit wage-work- | 
ers; it will rather lower their value ' 
by increasing the supply of labor in 
that trade. Any objections would be 
justifiable if industrial education 
were merely the transformation of 
men and women into machines. It 


cational center; the school merely 
supplemented it. That industrial 
education which not only made the 
pioneers high in economic value (one 
has but to compare them with péas- 
ants in many countries of Europe), 
but also gave them some of the fine 
traits of character, has largely dis- 
appeared from the home; it must be 
adopted by the schools. 


Pronunciation 
“of Proper Names 
in the. News 


Quiberon (ké-b’-r6n’), a town in 
the département of Morbihan, 
France, off which Admiral 

r Hawke defeated a French fleet 
in 1759. 

Esquimalt (es-kwi-mdlt), a 

' Small seaport on the southern 


‘his school life begins. It’s never too 


In. the Historic Valley of Jezreel, thre Locale of the Battle of Armageddon. 
Are Centered. The School Children of the District Are Often Taken Out Into the Fields for Class Work. 
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Here the Agricultural Efforts of the Zionists 


stand! I’ll teach him later.” 

“He’ll learn all that when he 

goes to school!” Have -you ‘ever 

heard a young mother speak so? 
What a grave mistake! 

The little one can learn many bad 

habits, which might just as easily 

have been good‘ones, by the time 


6¢ (}; HE’S too little to under- 


early to begin laying the foundation 
for a sunny disposition and a self- 
reliant character. But we must make 


sure to use the right methods in 
training the baby, or we may defeat 
our purpose. 

. The other day on the train a 
woman sitting opposite me was hold- 
ing a sweet baby, immaculately 
clean. Suddenly the little one was 
attracted to the window ledge. “No, 
no, don’t touch!” screamed the 
mother, quickly grabbing baby’s 
clean fingers. From that moment the 
baby’s every movement centered 
upon reaching .the window ledge. 
She contorted her. body into every 
Fconceivable position; she pulled, she 
wiggled, she screamed. Every bit of 
,energy she possessed was bent upon 
achieving ber purpose! The mother, 
by her excitement, had simply riv- 
eted the child’s attention upon the. 
forbidden object. Had she quietly 
taken the baby’s hands away, at the 


“Mother,” 


’ 
result. Through touching, the child 
is learning to evaluate his environ- 
ment, learning that some things are 
hard, others soft, some round; others 
square, some big, some little. We 
ought to be able to put the untouch- 
ables out of baby’s reach, giving him 
a free rein. 

Likewise, when baby is a little 
older and wants to learn how to 
use his body by climbing, the aver- 
age parent says, “Stop!” or “Don’t!” 
Why should he not allow the child: 
to learn the control of his limbs, 
merely staying near by to assist in 
case of difficulty? By -allowing the 
youngster to gain mastery over him- 
self in this way, we teach him con- 
fidence. When the baby wants to feed 
or dress himself, many a parent, 
dreading his clumsiness and his 
slowness, says, “‘Let Mother do it!” 
thus robbing the child of the joy of 
accomplishment and of the benefit 
of learning. We should allow cu- 
children to “do” for themselves as 
soon as possible. When they are still 
tiny, they can learn to put away 
their toys, to “pick up” after them- 
selves and to do little helpful things 
for us. Wise, timely instruction is 
always helpful, but we ought to al- 
low children to leatm rather by do- 
ing than by constant’ instruction. 
The mother who all day long says, 
“Do it like this,” and “Now watch 
deprives her little ones of 
the joy and growth of learning. 

In our anxiety lest the little one 


On Working With Small Children 


terrupt a child’s play as we are to 
have him break in upon our work. 
When we are constantly taking a 
child’s attention from what he is do- 
ing, we are teaching him lack of con- 
centration. Let the baby stare as 
long as he wants to. He is probably 
discovering something. Let him fill 
and refill his pail as many times as 
he desires. He is learning a great 
deal in the process. The young child 
does not need many toys. Having a 
great many, he will run from one to 
another, not learning to concentrate 
on any. But he does need his mother 
and father to play with occasionally. 
If we “haven’t time” to play with him 
when he is little, he will not have the 
inclination to come to us with his 
trials and triumphs when he is big. 

Parents often overemphasize man- 
ners with the young child. Given a 
kindly disposition and courteous 
treatment{ a child will learn to be 
polite unconsciously. Little children 
are so very imitative that they will 
ape us in manners, as’they do in 
panies he” else. Certainly the man- 
ners, the habits, the feelings of his 
parents are the biggest influence in 
the small child’s life. That puts a 
grave responsibility upon us. 


If we show the little ones a good 
example, rear them in a happy atmos- 
phere, give them fair and consistent 
treatment, we shall give them a firm 
foundation upon which to build 
strong and trustworthy characters. 


| Who Should A ppoint the Teacher? 


Leicester, Eng. 
Special Correspondence 


HE education system is in a 

constant state of change, evolv- 

ing, as it is, in accordance with 
the requirements of changing times, 
and new adaptations are constantly 
being found necessary. One of the 
points in which the need for reform 
is being felt, especially by teachers, 
is the matter of school] staff appoint- 
ments. The National Union of Teach- 
ers has passed a resolution placing 
before the central and local authori- 
ties a request that head teachers 
shall be appointed not by the man- 
agers of individual schools but by 
the education authorities. If this 
policy is adopted, the power of ap- 
pointing teachers will be taken out 
of the hands—of the bodies of men 
and women associated with particu- 
lar schools and the parishes in which 
they are situated and will be exer- 
cised solely by city and county educa- 
tion authorities, bodies which con- 
trol large numbers of schoois. 

This change from _ the intensely 
local to a more remote system of con- 
trol is not being asked for by teach- 
ers without cogent reasons. It might 
be thought that the body of man- 
agers of a particular school, know- 
ing its needs intimately, would be 
better kble to appoint a suitable head 
teacher than an authority not clearly 
associated with the particular school 
or the district. And so far as purely 
local knowledge is necessary the 
local managers are undoubtedly bet- 
ter qualified. This fact is admitted 
by those asking for a change, for in 
the scheme which they propose it is 
laid down that the school managers 
Shall be allowed to make the final 
choice from, say, six approved can- 
didates who have been placed on 
“short list” by the authority, 

But this is a far smaller power 
than the entirely unlimited freedom 
of choice which is now enjoyed by 
many bodies of schoo] Managers, a 
power which is found to be in con- 
flict with the highest interests of 
education. Local managers are often 
swayed by local considerations. They 
are often influenced in their choice, 
consciously or unconsciously, by so- 
cial or family relationships, by poli- 
tical or religious connections. They 
are sometimes swayed in consider- 
ing the qualifications of competing 
candidates by the fact that a certain 
candidate may be a useful asset to a 
particular church or political party. 
They have even been known to value 
cne man more than another because 
of his probable usefulness in the 
village cricket team. 

It may be taken as a general, if not 
an invariable rule, that the more re- 
mote the appointing committee is 
from the vicinity of the school the 
less will its members be swayed by 
Iccal and irrelevant considerations, 
and the more they will be guided by 
the academic and professiona] quali- 
fications of the applicants. They will 
be more likely than a purely paro- 
chial committee to give due weight to 
the larger educational considerations 
which should be the guiding factor in 
the appointment of teachers. The 
change desired by the National Union 
of Teachers, therefore, is one that 
will carry educational benefits in its 
train. 

Besides this educational gain, how- 
ever, there will be another advantage 
consequent upon the _ proposed 


a strong appeal to teachers. Mem- 
bers of the profession want to see 
promotion the reward of merit in 
teaching, not the reward of services 
of a social, political, religious, or 
sporting character. They are anxious 
that their profession shall be re- 
spected by the community, and re- 
spected for what it is, a body of 
trained, educated public servants per- 
forming a great national service. 


Hot Lunches in 
‘Country Schools 


Rx and girls in rural districts 


like hot things at noon, too! In 

spite of the fact that one-room 
schoolhouses are rapidly giving 
place to standardized schoolhouses 
and consolidation in rural districts, 
there yet remains a large number of 
these one-room structures—many of 
them not well equipped and few pos- 
sessing adequate means for domestic 
work. 

One teacher in such a school saw 
the need and realized it was worth 
while to attempt to meet it. Ac- 
cordingly she told the children each 
to bring a cup on the following day. 
This no child failed to do, and 
the teacher brought a large pail 
of chocolate already prepared. When 
the noon hour approached this was 
placed on the stove to heat. It might 
seem that this would create an at- 
mosphere foreign to the schoolroom, 
but such was not the case. If any- 
thing, it created a more homelike at- 
mosphere, and at noon when the 
chocolate was served the results 
were gratifying. This humble be- 
ginning proved to be a step in the 
right direction, for each of several 
mornings thereafter one of the four 
families represented by children in 
the school sent similar contributions 
in turn which were. thoroughly en- 
joyed, especially on cold mornings. 
Later hot dinners were prepared by 
various housewives in the district 
and brought to school at noon. This 
was started by one mother who 
walked a mile carrying a large tray 
of food for all the students. 

A social atmosphere resulted, not 


only in the school but in the entire 


néighborhood. Any school might 
well attempt this method while wait- 
ing for plans for standardization or 
consolidation to be consummated, or 
while making more elaborate plans 
for domestic work. 


_SCHOOLS—United States 
THE GARLAND SCHOOL 


of Homemaking 
2-4 Chestnut Street, BOSTON 


Practical Training for Home 
and Community Life 
Day and resident students 
Twenty-Fifth Year Begins October 6 
Mrs. Margaret Stannard, Director 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
Fall Course Begins ‘October t 
A Special Course in Acting in Small Groups, 
Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, Fencing, 
Rhythmic Dancing, Make-up, Rehearsal of 
Plays. Also Private Lessons in any of these 
subjects. Teacher of Alice Brady. Students 
now playing in Eva Le Gallienne’s Repertory 
Theater, Phe Actor’s Theatre and Theatre 
Guild, ete. , 
Cataloque sent on reauest 
31 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Endicott 3345 


could in that case be defended on 
neither economic nor moral grounds. 
As a matter of fact, however, there 
is no other form of education which 
the United States seems to need more, 
both for the promotion of its eco- 
nomic prospérity and for the devel- 
opment of character in its citizens. . 


On Economic Grounds 


On economic grounds industrial 
education is needed. We recently | 
heard a prominent business man 
speak on this subject and he said 
that the extraordinary prosperity of 
the United States as an exporting 
nation was not due in any respect 
to skill in handicraft; that as a.na- 
tion it owed its wealth to its natural 
resources, to its inventiveness, and 
to its organizing ability; but not at 
all to the fineness of its workman- 
ship. The resources of the United 
States may be exhausted; its inven- 
tions and its commercial organiza- 
tions are being imitated by \many 
nations; its hold upon the markets 
of the world is therefore insecure. 
The Germans excel in craftsmanship, | 
but their resources are few. Ger- 
many puts into its products the value 
that comes from the human clement. 

Industrial education is not the 
mere encouragement of -specializa- 
tion; that is better accomplished by 
making more and more ingenious 
machines; industrial education is the 
unfoldment of skill. And skill is not 
merely the doing of work well, but 
is the knowing how to do work well. 
Skill means interest, and interest 
supplies the human element. 


With such an interest in his work 
comes direct advantage to the wage- 
earner. To make a wage-earner an 
efficient machine may increase his 
economic value to his employer, but 
may be an injury to himself. To make 
a wage-earner a skilled workman— 
one who puts the human element into 
his work, a craftsman—is to increase 
his economic value to himself. Real 
industrial education, therefore, in- 
creases the economic status of all 
who are industrially educated. 


On Moral Grounds 


But more than this; on moral 
grounds industrial education is 
needed. Industrial education, if it is 
genuine, not only makes more effi- 
cient and valuable workers, it makes 
better men and women. It is some- 
a not a for ot tke ponmiat 
t is invaluable for a é people; 
not merely for the people who work. MISS M. SCOTT, B.Sc. 
with their hands, but aldo for those 


be | sho, as the saying goes, work with | - GREENWOOD’S 
their brains. As a matter of fact, all COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


ti ba p43 made vigl- | 
ble and tangible by $§ or no 
|based on mental processes, Indus- gchlh Seeeomireel wabtestsopectatte 4 
trial education doeg not consist in| each pupil: separate room for ladies; 
substituting hands for the intellect, | Tospectus post free. 
or cultivating the hands at the ex- 
pense of the intellect; it consists in 
putting thought into hand work. In- 
dustrial education is good for th2 
+ person whose labor is chiefly intel- 
lectual, for it broadens -his outlook. : 
More than that, there -is no better 
way than by industrial education to 
| put joy into work. To work with zest 
is not the result of instinct—it is the 
result of training. “Now that I know 

how,” is the explanation for both 
intelligent and joyous labor. 

The home was once the real edu- 


same time diverting her attention 
to something else, she probably 
‘would have had no trouble. 

When the baby, pulls our hair, if 
we say loudly, “No, no, don’t do 
that!” by: our excitement we make 
the operation doubly attractive to 
the child. A quiet admonition, ac- 
companied by a substituted activity, 
is always a surer and more con- 
structive way of handling the prob- 
lem. The baby can understand a 
firm, positive tone. There is no need 
of using a loud, excited one. Chil- 
dren sometimes refuse to eat the 
food that is put before them, or to 
go to sleep, because of excitement 
aroused .by the mother’s subcon- 
sciously fearful, disturbed thought 
expressed in her manner or voice. 
It is better even to ignore the ac- 
tions of which we disapprove, as 
much as possible, applauding whole- 
heartedly those actions we wish to 
|.gee repeated. 

But when we do give a command, 
we must let the child see that we 
mean what we say. If he finds that}, 
crying, or “going into a. tantrum” 
can change the edict, he will soon 
form the habit of “making a fuss” 
whenever he wants to gain a point. 
By showing him that these methods 
do not “work,” we do him a great 
kindness, for he will drop them at 
once. 

We ought to be wary of forbidding 
unless it is absolutely necessary. If 
we are not watchful, we shall find 
ourselves acquiring a habit of saying, 
“No!” and “Don’t!” Parents thought- 
lessly say, “Don’t-touch!” to the little 
one constantly, until the child some- 
times learns to inhibit his interest 


-harm himself, we sometimes implant IM 
fear, either through our admonitions 
or through our exhibition of fear. We 
should guard carefully against this, 
as here again, we defeat our object. 
When the child is timid, he is much 
more likely to hurt himself, because 
of his lack of confidence, than if his 
movements are sure and unafraid. 
And it is so cruel and unnecessary to 
burden the youngster with fears! If 
we do not wish him to touch the 
radiator or the stove, we can touch 
his fingers to it lightly, saying, “Hot.” 
One such demonstration is usually 
sufficient. Windows and stairs can] 
be protected and other dangers can 
be guarded against, so that it will be 
wholly unnecessary to fill the child 
with terrors. 

Play .is vital to the child. We 
should treat it with the respect it 
deserves, and be as reluctant to in- 


change—an advantage which carries 


SCHOOLS—United States 


~ GOOD SPEECH 


is helpful in business, necessary in pro- 
fessional work, and refining and enjoy- 
able in the home. 


An interview does not obligate you. 


School of Good Speech 


164 West 86th Street Schuyler 7494 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Peniel 


(Genesis 32:24-30) , 
Washington, D. C. 
Coeducational Boarding and Day School 


Kindergarten Through Eighth Grade 


Address, 86th and Macomb Streets 
* Telephone Cleveland 2350 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


Exclusively for Junior Boys 


In session 12 months in the year, in the 
most equable climate in the United States. 
Small classes. Happy outdoor life. Sports- 
manship, gg ey and good manners em- 
phasized. Homelike atmosphere. Daily 
swimming. Bicycling. Summer scam. Day 
and Boarding pupils. Col. Richard P. 
Kelly, Supt. Cornell, A. B., P. 0, Box 
806-M, Palo Alto, Calif. j 


Country Day School 


College Preparatory for BOYS 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT accommo- 
dating a limited number of boys now 
available.. Apply for catalogue to the 
HEADMASTER, Country Day School, 
Ward Parkway and 5lst Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


take the trouble to urge economies 
during the pre-college years that will 
make for reasonable freedom from 
too great financial worries during the 
first year at college? HoW many who 
write exaggerate their need for “a 
job that will at, least pay room rent 
and board”? Some frankly write that | 
_ they have funds sufficient for regular 
expenses but must earn “spending 
money.” 
_ Before me is the report of the fac- 
‘ulty-student committee on the “Dis- 
- tribution of Student Time” at the 
University of Chicago, one of 24 joint 
faculty-student committees appointed 
in an effort to improve conditions of 
undergraduate life and work. In it I 
find this pertinent paragraph: “Not 
all of the gainful employment is 
Teally necessary, although fees and 
the cost of living are high. While a 
considerable number of students 
must ‘make their way through 
school’ and much larger percentage 
are under the necessity of earning a 
part of their expenses, not a few take 
gainful employment to add to the al- 
lowances received from home _in 
order that they may have more 
‘spending money.’ To work one’s way 
through school is worthy of the high- 
est commendation; but to take em- 
ployment merely to have more ‘spend- 
ing money’ is a different thing when 
it interferes, as it sometimes does, 
with the primary work of the student 
while in college. And.where the stu- 
dent is under the necessity of earning 
his: way, costs involved in so doing 
are to be reckoned with. This some 
of our most serious and most prom- 
ising students know only too well 
‘from their own experience. While 
- admiring the pluck and ambition of 
' students working long hours to earn 
their way through college, and while 
recognizing the development of 
strong moral fiber usually resulting 
from so doing, the committee would 
like to see more ample loan or schol- 
arship funds secured to aid such 
etudents and to give them a better 
educational opportunity than they 
now have, It also strongly urges the 
- desirability of the student’s carry- 
ing less than. the usual number of 
courses when long hours must be 
_ devoted to self-support. Or perhaps 
it would be better in some cases for 
- _ him to remain out of college for a 
quarter or even a year to earn money 
i and get ae ahéad.’” 
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coast of Vancouver Island, 
near Victoria, B. C., where the 
largest drydock in the British 
Empire has just begun opera- 
tions. 

Warnemunde (var’ - neh - moon- 
deh),.a seaport of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, at the mouth 
of the River Warnow, on the 
Baltic, 7 miles from Rostock. 

Norderney (nor-der-ni), an 
island of Prussia, and well- 
known ‘bathing resort, on the 
North Sea, 20, miles northwest 
of Aurich. 

Michelangelo Buonarrotti (Eng., 
mi-kél-an’-je-lo: Ital., mé-kél- 
an’-jeh-lo bw6 - nar - rot’ - té), 
1475-41564, Italian painter, ar- 
chitect, and poet. 

Miami (mi-am’-i), a city of Dade 
County, Florida, at mouth of 
Miami River, which was much 
damaged in the recent great 
storm. 


Kenmore ,,,,.29 sce 
School 


Belmont 
Mass. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Boarding and Day Departments 
Tel. Belmont 2731 


Berkeley Hall School 


300 North Swall Drive 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Co-educational Junior School where con- 
structive right thinking is fostered. 
Fall term opens Sept. 28, 1926 
Telephone Oxford 6814 
This advertisement appears only in 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


ritz p ier 
whe Yai nting 
2411 N. Broadway 


Most Positive Method of Art Training 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


The New Haven School 


of Music 


Study Piano, Violin, Voice and Theory 
in New Haven with internationally 
recognized 


ARTIST TEACHERS | 
Write or call for special folder 


40 Gamble-Desmond Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 
Selephene Liberty 4406 


BERKELEY~ IRVING 


School for 
From PRIMARY ne bays bes 


47th year begins September 30th 


Boys are prepared for all colleges, tech- 
nical schools or business by thorough in- 
struction in small classes. Primary and 
Junior Department for boys 6 to 12 years 
old. Younger boys cared for from 8:30 
‘. M. to 5 P. M. if desired—Swimming 

ool — Gymnasium — Playground on the 
elroy School bus calls for boys. 


Pe “potgge yp upon request 


LOUIS mee, Ee D., Headmaster 
311 West aged St., Tel. Endicott 5639 


pO ESSE ESSSESUPECUUISTECETET TEE 
MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargeant 


For 42 Years a Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for : : 
cActing Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 


NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT, 26 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describes al] Courses from 
Room 140 “I’? CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


_COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS - 
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RATT SCHOOL 


Business and Secretarial 
Training. Individual In- 
struction. Advanced Registra- 
tion and References Required. 


Students under sixteen not admitted 


62 West 45th St., New York 
‘ Vanderbilt 0896 Murray Hill 7765 
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Egg Timer Helps in Play 
» Rie folks. who have not yet 


learned to ‘tell the time can be 
taught to play harmoniously by 
means of a cheap “egg-timer” hour 
glass. Children find delight in the 
idea and are likely to “take turns” 


understandingly when the sand runs 
out, whereas it is sometimes difficult 
to teach them when it is fair to 
change about in playing with their 
toys. Indeed, at first the sand glass 
is almost certain to ‘be as much of an 


eand his curiosity, a very disastrous 
attraction as a regular toy. They 
soon learn to change the glass with- 


SCHOOLS—-European — 
out any watching and that thought]. 
on the part of a busy mother has; 
been known to bring amazing im- 
provement in the play-harmony of 
RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX, ENG. 


her children. 
(Formerly Southlands, Blackheath) 
SCHOOLS— European Home School for Girls—Boys Under 9. 


~~ Large house, good grounds, close to-sea. 
Principal, MISS BARNES 
Phone Rustington 138 


PAXTON 
PARK 


MODERN EDUCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Unlimited opportunities in fascinat- 

ing profession. Practical training - 
by easy method. Period styles, 

color harmony, curtains, furniture 

arrangement and all fundamentals. 

Many established graduates. 

Courses conducted by leading New 

York Decorators. Personal atten- 

tion for all students. Send for 

booklet 46-C. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Ave. New York City 


Miss Michaud’s 
Secretarial School 


For Girls and Women—Enroll Now 


Day Term Just Starting—Evening, Sept. 27 
Individual attention—Thorough Training— 
Reasonable Tuition—Choice of Courses. 
Applicants received any time. 
Positions for Graduates. 
Send for Prospectus: ‘‘Success for Secretaries’’ 


88 Tremont. Street, Boston, Mass. 


'SHORTHAND 
shertiund © IN ONE MONTH - 


Typewriting 
By Prof. Miller, who. taught at - 
Columbia University FIVE ‘YEARS 
MILLER INSTITUTE OF SHORTHAND 
1465 Broadway, at 42nd St., N. Y. City 
Phone Wisconsin 9880 


HUFF’S SCHOOL 


Courses 
— * or 
schema es 


pait 
Kansas City, Kans. 
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THE 


Erskine School 


Cultural and technical training 
for girls of college age: 
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Resident and day pupils. 
Three resident houses. 


eine 


St. Gothard School 


CHESHUNT, HERTS, wat ne D. 
i First-Class 


For information write to 


MISS E, E. McCLINTOCK, A. M. 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Back Bay 8028 


Sepia 
School 


All Grades 


Secretarial 
Business 
Management 
Accounting 
Shorthand 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ration, 
inations. 
For particulara apply to the Principals 


MISS R. E. CHURCHARD, N. F. U. 


Chalif 
Russian School of Dancing 


The Oldest Normal School 
“ART IN DANCING” 


begs 1 to announce the 
reopening of Classes for 
Adults, "Panshors and 
Children 
Winter and Summer Courses 
Study at home from the 5 Chalif 
Text Books and 600 clearly 
described dances — 
Catalogue on request. 
163 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


. and BOYS . 
ST. NEOTS, HUNTS, ENGLAND 


Co-educational 


College Preparatory 


Challoner 
School: 


71 and 72 Queen's Gate, London, 8. W. 7, 
' England 


Telephone 5432 Kensington 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


Girls prepared if desired for Uni- 
sversity Examinations and Scholar- 
a > Facilities for outdoor games 
practical work of many kinds. 
prsen boys taken up to the age of 9. 
There is a staff of University 
Specialists and trained teachers. 


PU, 
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_ BOISE, IDAHO 


; Enroll with us for a good thoro 


business no, BEErA 
Write for Catalog - B HAM, Maz. 


pas 


‘that in the Uni- 
Post Graduate Courses 


almost two-thirds 

‘more than m third 

en were. micdieeo part 
Way 


5 John Dalton Street, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER. ENGLAND 


NE . 
Clear View 
964 South Norwood Hill 
LONDON, S. E. 25, ENGLAND 


First-Class Girls’ School for 
Boarders and Day Scholars. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS /PPLY TO | 


: Students return September 15th 


LAKE Grove, LonG IsLanp, N. Y, 
' Telephone Ronkonkoma 116 


Business College | 


—is the officially recognized leader of Amer- 
ica’s 10,000 business colleges, for epernins 
efficiency. Every «raduate is placed 
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Enroll ANY TIME for Day or Night School 
lith and Salmon, Portiand, Ore. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
Teh Aydenham 2688 
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UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


Virginia 
NORFOLK 


__ (Continued) PES 


“THE REGAL COMPANY | 


253 GRANBY STREET 


Trunks—Leather Goods 
Stationery—Engraving 


WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY 


_ 22661 1022 40th St. 
d. 
Attractive 3 and 4-room apartments, all im- | 


RICHMOND 
provements, «dn boulevard: 5 minutes from | Aon 


Journal Square, Apply SUPERINTENDENT, Creators of 


3405 Boulevard or Tel. 5067 Webster. 
NEW YORK CITY, 115 W. 16th (Apt. 268) S t y | es 
for Men 


—Attractively furnished room, light, col. 


immaculate, next bath; elevator apt.; suitable 
Ku ecccckieee 


one-two. Tel, Chelsea 6600. 
Clothes, Knox Hats, 


BOSTON. Back Bay—2 rooms, newly deco- 
rated, next to bath, mahogany furniture, hair 
mattress, kitchen privileges including ice: ref- 
erences required; $10 a week. MRS. ROGERS 
44 Ivy St. Ken. 0664. 


JERSEY CITY, N. 


«By Dec. 1, 1926, the use of arc and 
a spark transmitting | equipment will 
be obsolete in so far as it pertains to 
service on vessels of the United 
- States Coast Guard. In other words, 
this Government bureau is scrap- 
- ping-arc and spark transmitters com- 
pletely, and it will be the first 
branch of the Government service to 
adopt electron tubes exclusively as | 
a means of ‘radiating electric energy. 
The Navy. Department, however, is 
discarding arc and spark transmit-. 
ters as rapidly as funds will permit 
of the purchase of vacuum-tube 
transmitting sets. 
i The Coast Guard, in awarding a 
-gontract recently to the General 
Electric Company for. the manu- 
facture of 40 200-watt tube trans- 
mitters, has taken steps to equip 
its full complement of vessels with at | . 
least two transmitting sets. The 40| 


200-watt transmitting sets are.to be/ Q’ GNALING b y radio between two 


2 lava- 


(3-B) 
reason- 


Walnut Street—Small homelike hotel, central- 
ly located; rates $1.50 up. Tel. Walnut 7094. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 483 So. 45th St.— 
Desirable furnished rooms, single or en suite, 
$5 to $12. Phone ee 1041. 


rubber and felt supports, which ab- 
sorb mechanical shocks. 

The radio receiving set, making 
use of three 201-A type vacuum 


tubes, is contained in the steel case; 
and is located immediately under- 
neath the tratismitting equipment. 
There are two tuning controls on 
this radio receiver and, like the con- 
trols on the transmitter, these thay 
be locked in position. A switch is 
provided for turning on and off the 
lights of the tubes, and the set is 
équipped with two telephone jacks, 
making possible the choice of one or 
two stages of audio-frequency ampli- 
fication. - 


miniature radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving sets inclosed in a single steel 
case, 30 inches high, 24 inches wide, 
atid 8 inches decp. The complete 


outfit, as shown in the abové photo, 
weighs about 160 pounds. 

The transmitting set uses three 
50-watt electron tubes—one serving 
as a radio-frequency oscillator and 
the other two functighing as an 
audio-frequency modulator. The two 
controls on the transmitting panel 
for adjusting the outfit to maximum 
output may be locked in position by 
medis of & screw arrangement. The 
microphone, used only*when the en- 
gines are statiohary, ts mounted: on 


installed on the second-class cutters. 
locomotives of a long - ‘freight 
The 20 first-class cutters are already Sotto ke the: MAME Meine 


equipped with radio transmitting ; 
and the othey -as pusher engine—is 
sets with a power rating of 500 watts. vena practic bon gree vy os 2a 


tance of six miles. Practical tests 
have been conducted on an electri- 
cally operated train, starts and stops 
of the head and rear locomeatives pbe- 
ing made by means of radio signals 
exchanged between the two engi- 
neers. Code signals were.used for 
communication when the. train was 
in .motion, but radio telephone— 
voice communication—was resorted 
to when the locomotives were at A 
standstill. 


Richmond, Va. 


INSURANCE 
All Lines 


DUNLOP & MYERS 
General Agents 


1005-6-7 State and City Bank Bldg. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
\ Randolph 2440 
JAMES K. DUNLOP Cc. B. MYERS 


The most powerful radio trans- 
mitting in use by the Coast Guard is 
installed on the four largest ves- 
gels, of the type of the Tampa and 
Modoc, ice-patrol cutters. Each trans- 
mitter on the four vessels of this type 
has a power rating of 2000 watts. 
In this connection, it is recalled that 
the Coast Giard is the first organiza- 
tion to employ the so-called “XA” 
high frequency set for handling 
regular traffic over such a consider- 
abie distance as intervenes between 


or separately; price $500; cost $1700: owner | 
very high-class apartments, finest of tenants: | leaving country. Box C€-28, The Christian | 
rallcnename fenulted, Apply to JANITOR, or | Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New 
CHAMBERLAIN & BURNHAM, Inc., 294 | York City. 
Washington St., Boston. 


BROOKLINE, MASS.—7 outside rooms, re- 
ception hall, ti led bath, porch; very desirable 
location; $80 with heat, Aspinwall 7044. 


CARPET CLEANING 


SAF Fe RAR ee 


Globe Carpet Cleaning Co. 
94-96 LINCOLN AVE., BRONX, N. Y. C. 
TELEPHONE MOTT HAVEN 5776 
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| doors hen S | baths. Small suites, furnished if 
| opening of the Sixth Annual Boston | desired. 
Radio Exposition this afternoon they | 
te iéed that. there was  dpply GEO, E. SAUNDERS, Mgr. 
must have reaized th 3A Concord Ave. Tel. UNIversity 2263| yy c.. 290 west 107th (Apt. 25)—At- 
“something in the air’ that was — tractive, light, immaculate: single rooms; 
decidedly different from previous ON LONG ISLAND nn nnn A i on Am a ak en the na 
years. And this is not a facetious| A perfect combination of country and| KEW YORK Cie y. oe 10-818. charmig 
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day’s patrons. In a rifstic wooded ape. yet close fer 9 q 
,Y gervice of all kinds offer brick and When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
4 I shall d t leagure to serve the read- 
Instead of filling a booth with SO frame louse of eight " boemaa and three weg Fg he BL gy mss chalet eri htigs 4 and compounded th] bi 
h radi t baths: it is artistie and carefully planned. ers of The Christian Science Monitor in their P oS Sons oe ject 
muct _ Fadio appara: us that it re- OWNER, Centre Newton 1085-W. packing and storing; local and long distance to check. 
sembled a grocery store, the idea of piano and furniture moving. 184 Harvard 8t.., 
simplicity has been cartied out a0 | bn ontbie e r ae S pra 821 E. Main Street 
feature a booth. These are set off by ATLSTON pron MUSICAL IN STRUMENTS 
the proper furniture a ngings. . : FOR SALE—Circassian Walnut 2olian Or- 
D D e and hangings 1144 COMMONWEALTH AVE. chestrelle (eteah); perfect condition: suitable 
Since radio is a thing of the home, for cl k: ! > 
, wes le aad k Kitchenette apts. of 1 and 2 rooms, some | fF church work: may he played from rolls 
ng ys should be péaceful and inj with alcove, from $42.50 to $65 a month; 
good. taste, 80 must the radio booth 
be arranged if itis to sell the con- 
sumer the idea that a radio set 
would be a real addition to his home. 
As to show féatiires the local talent 
of the first few yedirs is missing. 
Sheldon: Fairbanks, the progressive eGHOICE APARTMENTS | 
manager of the exposition, would FURNISHED —UNPURNISHED 
have nothing less than the best and}. soo sin _ Pi tates ne 


Penna. 1565 


MA ANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


YYYYYY YY 


- tween vessels of the 


the Grand Banks, off Newfoundland, 
and Washington, D. C.; direct com- 
munication being effected with regu- 
larity on a wavelength of 35 meters. 

All told, 375 patrol boats and other 
vessels of the Coast Guard are 
equipped with transmitters with a 
power rating of 50 watts. Or, putting 
it differently, every floating unit of 
this Government. service carries on 
board one of these low-powered ‘ra- 
dio sending sets. These transmitting 
units are for intercommunication be- 
t Guard and 


Each locomotive is provided with 


Tonight's Radio Programs Will Be ‘Found_on Page 4B 


~~ 


Evening Features 
FOR TUESDAY, SEPT. 28 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, N. B. (322.4 Meters) 
m.—Bedtime stories—Aunt Ida. 
9 studid Pp io program. ti—CNRA dance or- 
chestra. 


Penn orchestra. 
view. 
Brown. 8—Concerft. 
10 — Moment. musicale. 10:30—Orchestra 
from W 


weg, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 


6 p. m,—Dinner_ concert by William 
7:30—Daily sport, re- 


7:45—O. Henry story by A. ‘ 
9—Hour of music 


11—Paseball scores. 
Sebaneg Biffhlo, N. ¥. (319 Meters) 


J 
(492 Méters) 


7—Childreén’s 
program. 10 


KGW, Portland, Ore. 

6 D. m,—Dinner concert. 
program, 8—Educational 
to 12—Dance music. 

KGO, Oakland, Calif. (861 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 6:55—News. 
8—Special program. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif, (429° Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner music." 7 :80—DX. 
8—Musical program. 9—Couwurtesy. pro- 
gram. 10—Dance music. 

KRE, Berkeley, Calif, (256 Meters) 

5:30 p. m—News and reports. 9—Stu- 
dio prograin. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif, (887 Meters) 


has brought over the Silvertown Or- 
chestra from New York, probably one 
of the most popular musical organi- 
zations in' radio, a group that has 
been radiocasting for well over a 
year ohce 4 week through the eastern 
chain -of stations of’ WEAF. With 
them comés the Silver Mask: Tenor. 
In previous yeats the radiotasting 
was done froif the stage of tht main 
hall for all stations but this year two 
studids are provitied,.one for WEEI 
and one for WNAC. Another feature 
attracting. much interest is Maurice 
Francill, who performs*a number of 


Kitchenette Apartments 

2 and 8 rooms with bath now ready; 
fine condition, Apply Suite 1, 38 West- 
land Ave., Boston, Tel. Back Bay 1245. 


“THREE FIELDS” 


Furnished or Unfurnished Apartments 

1, 2, 3 and 4 rooms, kitchenette and bath. 
1876 Semitonweailth Ave., Boston. Tel. As- 
pinwall 2820. : 


TO LET—Beantiful, 
ment in HMlizabeth, N. 
including steam heat. 
344 Grier Ave. 


APA RTMEN TS WANTED 


sunny 5-room apart- 
J.; all SOS ULLOOK’ 
MARY E. BULLOC 


MANUSCRIPTS and letters accurately and 
intelligently typewritten: also French, German 
and Spanish translations; personal interest and 
prompt 1 2d. given to all work. Phone 
Raymond 2316 before 11 a. m. or write EDNA 
NELSON, 2542 University Ave., N. Y. C. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE 


FORD COUPE, 1922 model, excellent running 
condition: can be seen at garage by appoint- 
ment. Phone Wadsworth 6962. JOHNSTOND. 


a tEACHERS AND TUTORS 


CORRECT ENGLISH SPEECH by the pho- 
nettec method; accurate, appreciative reading 
of prose antl poetry; English literature: com- 


Oe 


F. W. Dabney. & Co. 


Broad at 5th 


Shoes for the 
Entire Family 


N. Foushee 


Interior Furnishings 
Rieka Derickson & Grace Wooding 


Randolph 872 


for communication with shore sta- 
tions within short ranges, and even 
they could be used as auxiliary sets 
in case the more athe raged in 2 Pane gery 
r tem- 7 International Four, usic., | 
os agate nar boa pens Si 463 Abo A Accountancy. 9— Concert: party. 
10 :30—Radio talk, Allan B. Oxley. 10:3) 
These 50-watt transmitters, iN- | Peature, 11—Alice Arntfield, songs with 
stalled on 375 vessels, imply the, banjo-uke. 11 :30—Surprisé hour; radio 
necessity of installing . teceiving | P°W® of Canada. 
units and this implication has been 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner music, cto 11 :30— 
WEHAF's salon concert; hour of music; 
| moment musicade; orchestra, 

year Cleveland, 0. (389 Meters) 
m.—Cleveland Orchestra, Fried- 
erieh "tengaein directing. 7—State Theater. 
8—Vikings from the New York studio. 
$ 30—Ritz Male Quartet from New’ York 
studio. 9—Entertainers from New York 
studio. 10—Moment musicale from New 
York studio. 10:30—Danee orchestra 
from New York 11—Austin 
Wylie’s orchestra. 
‘WWJ; Deétroft, Mich. (858 Meters) 
4 p. ‘m.—Baseball game. 6—Dinn€@r 
cohcert. 8—Concert from New York 


7 to 12 ‘p. th.—Special courtesy and sition: grammar: teachers of college and 


musical programs, 

KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (403 Meters) 
§:30 p. m.—Children’s program. 7:40 

—Talk on “Do 8s.” §—News and musical 


W. H. Jenks 


. ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


619-621 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 335 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 
207 N. Davis Avenue B’lv’d 8321 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


Sanders—The Cleaner 


Dyeing. Cleaning and Pressing 
119 East Main 


WANTED IN BROOKLYN—Two or three | fheatre school experience. 


unfurnished rooms and bath, heated, elec- | 
is a battleship which goes forward tricity. Box W-45, The Christian Science Mon- | 103 W, 74th St., N.Y.C. 
+ Susquehanna 4467 


and Dee w ard, Map around, flashes | itor, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
searchlights, plays ship band music, ; —— ; 
MRS. RUPP’S HOME 
program. 10—Dan¢e musi¢. fires guns, and acts like -a well-be- TO LET—F ce ae Best equipment; approved 
KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (318 Meters) haved battleship in general, NEW YORK—For sale or rent, 2 beautifully | | Peeante — oe 


radio control stunts, His chief feature 
eawhinn STANDARD TIME 


CKCL, Toronto, Ont.(356. Meters) JULIA V. COX, A.M. 


I, LIDA COX, A.B. 


KINDERGARTEN— 
method: small 
Passaic, N. J 


UNDER CITY.HEADINGS 


WCSH, Portland, Me. (956 Meters) 


met by the Coast Guard in equipping: 6 p. m.—News of the day. 7:50—Sport 
9 t. 10—Variet alf+ 
the patrol boats or soxcalléd rum‘ art 3a WAR Dance Oreheatts. 


chasers with super-heterodyne radio 

receiving sets, these having eight Fpaguast see pane haga menicne v.|intoush WBAr. 
vacuum tubes. This Government bt-| i citn's ‘Theater. 6:10—Events of the! WXC, Detroit, Mick. (517 Meters) 
regu finds this type of receiver satis-| day and baseball scores. 6:20—George! | ¢ » m—Dinner program by Goldkette 
factory for voice communication but |Joy and Nell Cantor in popular sONgs.|~ncemble. 10—Read Apple Club. 

i l it for radio- 6:40—Special talk. 6:45—Big+ Brother; —~ WIR, Poiitiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 
the results in employing Club. -7:30—Minstrels, 8—From, New 5 £0 Cs. o (ose 
telegraph purposes are not altogether | Posty ro eng ee 8: See gig <tnbons er re ety symphony. een. 8 

lete ‘ra-; Yor “Twins.” 9—From ew rk, ' —Concert program ‘ 
plessing. In se goon baer venta on | hour of music. 10—From. New Yorkr, WREO, Lansing, Mich. (285 Meters) 
dio sending and receiving moment musicale. 10:30—From New! 6 p, m.—Dinher hour of music. 8:15— 
approximately 400 vessels, the Coast Rand concert. 
Guard is now equipping 100 of ‘its 


studio. 


6 p. m.—Dinner-time news reports. o. furnished 3-room gpartments: inrge kitchen, | 

Concert hour, with ensemble, atid George PRI For: oR vage a KROMER. a a | 

Frenger, tenor. soloist. G } ] —— > = | 

KFON, Long Beach, Calif. (282 Meters) ‘anera C assified rola ee or Franklin oe tee ! 
aS: eh is young lady to share yery comfortable apart- | 

Pe poh a Seanad 6 oo eranical jdavertternanty under this heeding — Christian Scientist preferred. Bingham ; 

it apiear in all edifions of The Christian % 

Pen aeee Club Frolic. 10:30 to Sctence Monitor . Rate ho cents a ike 

mu ; 

fS. Soate foue: tinge: OFFICES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


Dist.of Columbia 


WASHINGTON: 


PHILADELPHIA. 127 So. 18th Street: | 
flices and apartments attached for rent: 

ittenhouse Square Section: rent reasonable: 
suitable for practitioners. CLARK W. COLE- 


OO eee 


Mad. 3138-W 


Flowers, Hammond 


Second and Grace Streets 
Phone Madison 629 


Florist 
J. L. RADCLIFFE 


208 W. BROAD RAN, 3771 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent Wavin Shampgvoing 
Marcel Waving 


7~AAA ~. A. >~S 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. aa North 19th St. 
< —Attractive 8-story house separate apart- | MAN-& CO., 127 S. 18th Street. 
IT am interested in the new parts gotten pone oe pi andelne wore ola $50. airy 


out by the Karas Electric Company of != OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Chicago, Ill., that are used make a set matin, © Pats wee | 
that they have called eaten Sasamatic - HOUSES & APA RTMERTS To LET sae ip ethene: fin 8: ok Suite 

’ reasonable one urr 27 t 
which set, it is claimed, has bé@en highly PORTLAND. ORE,, YAle Apartments— 1206, 42 Madison Ave., ‘New * York City. Hs te 


“Aaah ae | REAL ESTATR 


1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


eS 


GEO. H. COOKE ‘ 
Florist 
1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


GEO. R. GRAY 


Printing and Publishing 
_ Wyatt Building@ Phone Main 7014 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Bly'd 3340 
PRINTING 
T. S. LEAKE 
Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN. 391 6 SU. OTH ST. 


The Broadway 2 
Department Store ROANOKE | 
Exclusive Ready-to-Wear ‘COLONIAL | 
NATIONAL BANK 


Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings rece Capvarpes ee 
g 4% Paid on Savings 


3007-9 Washington 
B. FORMAN SONS 
CORRECT DRESS FOR WOMEN 
NOW AT 
418 S. Jefferson Street. Boxley Building 


RAAT Ae 


COOK’ S HELPER t AT SANATORIUM 


ape. 
91 Iston Street 
CHESTNU HILL, MASS. 


Virginia 
NEWPORT NEWS 


tl At all ag ag a all 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


Avenue 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole. distributors of the famous 
Rerwind White Run of the MMue coal which is 


West V irginia 


HUNTINGTON” __ 
~ FLORENCE EMERY > 


Decorator of Intericrs 


\ 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 7681 Huntington, W. Va. 


PORTRAITS 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
tod Fourth Ave.., reir ct Ww. Va. 


: Special presentation and dunce music. 
m.—Bill Wath 
Be cere eretton Hall 5 iit—Premier -Or- — WHB, ata “ap Mo. (366 oe ; 
- Dyer will continue to perform his Organ recital. "S—Armand Vecsey’ s Lit ae alehl progtant by Ararat wh 
pa : gM ical prograni by Ararat Shrine 
sea em: saint. tle Symphony and soloists. 10: i5—-Ritz i 0 qe prog y 

| until the close e dagre min- y 
a m $e 1 


A hdr bly 


Carlton dance orchestra. WDAF, Kansas City ,Mo. (866 Meters) 
eo Atlantié City, N. J. (309 Meters) p. m—Marketgram and’ weather 
: os ~Last minute news. 6:15—Or-/| forécast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; 
% recital. 6 :30—Morton dinner music. | “Jack” Riley’s orchestra. 11;45—‘'Don” 
he, cae Rattay Fow lars eon. 7:03 | Bestor’s orchestra; Cordsen-Macs or- 
er gp dinner music. 7 80—Minstrels: | chestra ; ofgan, numbers. 
nk. Elliott, director. 8—Concert, Chal- WHO, Des Moines, In. (526 Meters) 


fonte-Hadden dual trio. 9 — Week! 
oe 7:30 p. m.—Band concert. 8 :30—Studio 
movie. 9:20—Dance orchestra. onan. program. 11—Dance music. 


ver Slipper dance orchestra. 10 :30—Fry’ $ 
WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (396 Meters) 


dance orchestra. 
WUAU, Philadélphia, Pa. (£78 Meters) 6 p. m.~—Classical. 6:20—Popular song 
6:40—Baseball scores. 6:45— 


7 re m mi Loatidmental trio ptephen pers tis calcite 6 :60--Orchestta.  ¥— 


acts in the same capacity. We are ex- 
pecting a set of parts fpr this set which 


we will build and test. The results of 

this test will be published in this paper. ee basintes "Riga hn c iitornia in ied the 

Until that time we can only discuss the | Pacinc Const. states Aree nas Ge ais, ie | 
eoretic cts. 0 e set which cer- 

tainly look quite’ interesting. There pt Rcleube, Monit, 

should not be any difficulty in making 

this set and its design does away with 

the critical Aesugemente 70 speak of. 

Any good audio ayopl ifier y be us 

this receiver, The Srithaty thing 

such an amplifier is the use of a coud 


WBZ, Boston- Springfield, Mass. 
(3 ee ratacr 
dio direction-fitders. As the term im-| 6:10 p. m—Newspapet sidelights, 6:15; WCCO, St. Panl- Minneapolis, Minn. tion, Radio Broadcast. ‘rooms, futgished or wnfurfished: strictly 
—C Rob- t — - . 
flesteried to enable a patrol boat, en-| Studia, by Arthur Clifton. | 6:80 -Hawin 5:15 p. m.-—Children’s hour—Mra Rob- | madison Square Garden, New York City, NEW YORK CITY—For teacher (woman). 
i Ae two-room apartment, Box D-18, The C) 
organ recital by Arthur Clifton, 8:15—/|'Jeanne Gray. 8—New York program Please advise me if this set 1s not HINGTUN, D, C.. Virginia House— : e.,. New 
tion and locate the positions of other Simpson Rommel, pianist. 9—Delmore | diers. 10—Weather a Omne — three-stage regenrative Zenith receiver? devant odatéd: reagonable rates. 1417 WANTE 
10 -3$-—Dance|.2, Are their “retard coils”. R. F.| Mass. Ors Bs WM, ! Sa ee nn woes emtet in 
Yy PORT HE AD psn erererts Conk. O05 eee program, j 3. Do they really accomplish anything Muss. LILIAN -M. HOBART,  Northboro, 
EX qu 
CAND ‘30 Pstudio program. 7—Trinity College m.—Operatic program. 9—Orches- | Matching of valves and expert constant YOUNG business woman wants room with 
) | cial hour. _9—“Symphonic Ensemble. WOK, Chicago, Hl. (817 Meters) down over-regenration: or: to foree the tian Scientist pteferred. ox W-44, The eae 
Opportunities for increasing the WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (545 Meters) 5 p. m.—Dinner concért. 7 to 11—-Stu-| make the set sensitive? 
10-—News. WERH, Clileago, Ill. (370 Meters) broadcast wavelengths equally or does 
d 
Central America will be discusse 8—Musical program, 9—Or- ELINA | PORT, Stuy Or Change; persoyal care if needed; 
gan recital. 5. Frankly, I would. prefer . National ! 
. | : ) Haseball’ Boron 7:45—WGY Orchestra. | Specialty program: women of education’ with an poprecietios Atlantic Ave,, Fitchburg, Mass. Tel, 1919. 
Walter M. Lowney Company, at the the time to give that would be necessary 
Keystoners. 10—Southern Hemisphere 
the wa 11:30 | three 2 * actin 
New England Export Club of by children §—Palmer Victorians, three 2 to 1 ratio Thordarson transforimers age 95-45. See or write *SRER, WORKING FOREMAN—To take charge 
6 p. m—Dinner music. 7—Roger N.|° ww, Cinciniail, G. (43% Meters) |a large cone-type speaker better than| Chicago. Illinois ae Igtond: ‘must . understand ¢roppitig, cate 
returned from Central America. sity French lecture by Dr. Thatcher 
Fort Thomas, Ky, &8—Symphony Orches- at Madison. Square Garden; called| *O@. lédther noveltiva and require when required; modern house, furnace 
trade-mark lawyer, will lead a dis- | tette. 9—Specialty hour. 10—Moment Corporation of Milwaukee, Tag This pM part time, in all commiupbities; Fe milk, eggs, vegetables, and salary; only 
oe orchestra. 11:30—Jack Albin and ay 10 p. m—Oregan recital. 
ae é Mr Gutter. president of the club, will p & furnishing “A” supply for eight 4 amp. agi: 8 eine Bt liberal terms ‘offered. sona] interest’ in work need apply; 
se : Hy . “ They could not demonstrate th une . Bclence Mon oo Madison As NY. 
program ne na a 7:05 p. m.—Frank Dole. 7:20—Dinner 4 p. m.—Musical program. 7 :30—-Con- ) ° —— ; 0 Ma tA 
: a ‘ N. /¥. 01 90 
Southern Hemisphere cruise. 10:45-— | wan, wastiviile, Tern. (288 Meters) | it?—R. W. B., Milburn, N. J. 2) years; light WookKeeping. Box G-20, 
the equamatic idea for some time. pend- (Wath: treet; New mm Aver. Nie Zeek City, 
mfi.—Arrowhead concert orchestra. ¢ The man whd does for you the 
cial)—Goy. Franklin S. Billings to- WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 
gram. _9—Special musical program. 9 :30 8 p enough so that: the f wo “ 
William. H. Dyer, State Purchasing orchestra at Capital City A - ies Benue! f . 7 HEL ba or ra Washington mre 5 30th St. 
b ait 
ok 6:45 p. m.—Concert orchestra. 7:55~— KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (280 Meters) ing this receiver gave a very good Telephone Regent 3741-M 
‘Weeks of Middlebury, who has-been set only on the Zenith, half the primary is desires a few genuine sole ngetcies, pref- | isher and copyist fot high elass specialty shop; 
by m atl \ H atin i i 
GRAMMER, Patttiond Wynberg, Near | Sciepee Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., N. ¥ 7 g and Plumbing Engineer 
the Equathatic use thein tara of choike 
MFRS’ REPRESENTATIVES _ lan tt. 
Jeweters 
7 its PANION, ndrsery governess, or by hour. a ro eames = 


$8_Aeters) 
§ , 7 
- plies, these direction-finders were Organ recital from the Estey Organ (417 Meters) This set is displayed. at the expisition at __ Modern. 3 Loveloy St. Beacon 9 955 
) att G. Cargill, 5:45—Live-stock market thig week, ard it lodks good, so 1 have 
shrouded in fog or other obscure bail and markets. 7:05—Continuation of . ROOMS 10 LET Soe yee ee Peevale, tenure. one at 
tian Science Monitor, 270 Madison‘ Ate., New 
Grace L. Baum, contralto, §:35—Irene! Eveready Hour, 9:30— Chocolate Sol-| after the order of the R. F. and tuned cent ‘ity lotated for tourists; parties 
' ball scorés. 
units of the rum- -chasing Seat. mixed octette. 10—Weather reports. markéts ard base Bt 
jx Ouffoors in Minnesota. chokes or resistances. in operation? ——— itll Mabe a family.in Brookline; reasonable rent. 
m.—Dinner music, 6:25—News. — Chicago, Ill; (250 Meters) useful or does their system require the “HELP WANTED—MEN CGE, . “ 
TO ADDRESS CHAMBER ta age teat ta of music. 8—Spe- tra and specialty program. supervision and adjustment eithér to hold bteakfast; private family; Brooklyn; Chris- 
10—News. 11—Weather. valves to cause regenration enough to tian Science et 270 Madison Ave., 
dio Sones and theater programs. 4. Does this set cover the 
sale of American made goods in 9 p. m.—From WEAF, hour of music. bro: S present 
t th 
wey, ganesh N. Y. (880 Meters) | 5 p..m.—Children’s program. 7—Din- |) j2vor tie high middle or short wave Poss 
by Harry Horn, export manager of 6:30. 11—-Dance music. "12 :30— MP pe coe Sa “thodesenre TA haceer SERVICE ORGANIZATION _sretjuires real hothe comforts; rates. teasonilile. 95 
7:30—Musical program. 9—Pennsylvania : of fine things, willing to work earnestly; x 
ph ig Mooseheart, Ill. (303 Meters) 
- first ‘meeting of the fall season of the Keystor ’ for reconstruction for use in this: set but assuting 9 ren! future with adequate com- 
Boston Chamber of Commerce to- —“Settin’ Up Hour.” and the last tube a power valve operate N. _Michigan bode 1004, of small country place off eastern Loiug 
Murphy, tenor. 7:10—Columbia. Univer- m,.—Special feature. -,6:30—Dance | 2nything else? What do you recommend? , —> | of otchard, horses, cows. poultty,’ vege- 
mer, : nternati nal Clark. se FO age program, 8—Salon 
Edward AA, Palm i 0 tra, $—Danee music. “Radi-A” made by Briggs & Stratton viduil women sales representati heat, electric light. 9 rooms and bath; 
cussion on safeguarding trade-mark musical. 10:30—Frank Farrell and his WKRC, Cinelinati, 0. (422 Méters) used a Tungar bulb as-a rectifier, operated >goeds within the reach of all; econ-. competent, experienced man with good 
orch 30 
ap chestra. program. 11:30--Dance program. oot ny Roe ton, HILL, 130 West 42nd ‘St. give full particulars aug salary required 
preside. Mr. Horn is chairman ot the ‘ is ‘ | ; Science Monitor, dison Ave., N. Y. 
ee orchestra. 9—Pennsylvania hour. 10—| cert and thrift. talk. eliminator at working conditions in the 
ance music. — isti 
“VERMONT OFFICIAL NAMED |” 7 p. m—WSM bedtime story. $—Studio| (Ans.) We have| been investigating The Christian “Science Mouitor, 270 Magi: | Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 
VI hs } 25 West 44th Street, New York City 
ing the arrival of i 
1—Radio drama. 7:20—Musical pro- 10 4th: 4 d a kit on the market things you don’t know how Ge do or. 
| . m—Concert. y—Ruchanin’s : 
i day announced the appointment of —Arrowhead dance orchestra. Bohemian sure of good results when buflding it. KLPER 
_— Agent, as Commissioner of Public AGENCIES WANTED ee Let | ; dd ail 
¥ Baseball results. 8—Concert. 6:30 p. -m.—Dinner music. 7—Spécial | 2¢8ctiption of It in Radio Broadcast. “The wee, SONY eee, Peeing _provleme 
~  norhinated by the Republicans as 6:15 fized while on the Equatmatic the entire an “af ye ggree He gi Me a5 “iran bon pleasant surroundings: are references, - de- 
their circuit by a variable Bait micizin in — Town, South Africa. 1213 Twentieth Street Phone 1621 
t WANTED Teleeey “operator, . 
coils. A choke coil acts as an impedance, 
Manufactute?’s Representative “YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
Box H-12, The Christian, Beene Monitor, 270 4 


York, ‘orchestra. 
patrol boats or rum chasers with ra- + Solgho-gqntaat fui ommend indorsed by that. excellent radio publica-| . Just completed; beaytitol we we meee 3, 
RODMS WANTED 
nt by Arthur Clifton. 6:30—Edwin. 
summary. 5:55—Baseball scores, 7: 30— several questions to ask: Wrens 
onan 
conditions, to determine its own pos York City. 
broddeanta? HELP WANTED— WOMEN : REFINED private ‘home; opportunity ” tor 
m.—Dinner program. 7:25— ner concert. 
must be interested in permanent position 
nage m.—Pinner concert. 7—Music}|in the audio side of the set wowfd’ not missions: opening: in tea iy er every state: ‘HELP WANTED-(MEN 
» New York City (492. Meters) 88 8 
night. Mr. Horn has only recently 
Sule. e 4 :10—Tenth AInfantry Band from There was an “A” battery eliminator We are direct importers of ‘art Jewelry table gardening; board one or two men 
concert. . 8:30--Shipmates Male ar- 
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“EDITORIALS 


Poecerceuina trom. the first shock of the calam- 
Y which — upon nee a week ago, Florida has 
_ plunged into the work 

aut 


of reconstruction with 
courage and determina- 
tion. All reports from 
the scene of the disaster 
speak of the calm con- 
viction of the people that 
. .the losses can be re- 
: trieved, and that the 
ecvibiinininds of the State so rudely checked by 
an unparalleled cataclysm of nature shall pro- 
ceed with renewed vigor. 
Communities, like men, often build their 
most enduring edifices of fortune upon sorrow 
and sacrifice. Florida has but to look about her 
in the United States, and to cast her gaze back- 
ward over years within the easy memory of 
men of today, to see cities, now seemingly 
impregnable in their wealth and power, 
stricken down by forces as destructive as the 
tropical hurricane which swept over Miami and 
Palm Beach. One may look in vain now 
throughout Chicago for visible relics of the 
fire which fifty-five years ago almost obliterated 
the city. Neighboring towns at the moment 
thought a great rival had been blotted out—that 


Examples 
‘for 
Florida 


never could the stricken city regain place among . 


them. But the disaster seemed to arouse the 
recuperative spirit of the people. The city was 


rebuilt so speedily that the world wondered, and ¢ 


had hardly completed its material reconstruc-~ 
tion when the artistic rebuilding, destined to 
make it the most beautiful city of North Amer- 
ica, was begun. Tried by fire, its people proved 
worthy, and it is doubtful if any among them to- 
day would question the fact that what seemed 
to be a crushing disaster was in very truth the 
city’s great stimulus to a new and more vig- 
orous life. - 

So, too, with San Francisco, all but wiped 
out by earthquake and fire. Compare the city 
by the Golden Gate today with what it was 
béfore that dread visitation twenty years ago. 
Materially, it has risen, phoenixlike, from its 
ashes; morally, it was purged by the flames. A 
century of rebuilding was compressed into two 
decades, with all the stimulus to labor and to 
industrial activity which that implies. So, too, 
with Dayton, O., swept by floods in 1913, and 
Galveston, almost carried away by precisely the 
same form of convulsion of nature as that 
which ravaged the Florida peninsula. 3 

Neither men nor communities attain their 
highest development without obstacles to sur- 
mount or vicissitudes to be overcome. The soft | 
and lazy life gets no one very far. Florida for 
centuries has lain quiet, and dozing under her 
blue skies, surrounded by her flashing waters, 


giving her fruits and her climate to those who | 


sought them. Belatedly, the very last indeed 
among American states, she was awakened to 
the possibilities dormant in her soil, her cli- 
mate, her position close to the great centers of 
population. 

A sane and reasonable advance in population 
and in commercial activity was for a time 
overshadowed by an. overwrought speculation 
in land. That had reached its climax, had in- 
deed come to an end last winter, and no signs 
of its revival had appeared when the fierce wind 
of destiny beat down thé flimsy structures of 
the boom days. Perhaps it is better so. In two 
decades men will undoubtedly be saying that 
the tornado made Florida, even as fire and 
earthquake contributed to. the ultimate great- 
ness of Chicago and San Francisco. 

There are those who wbduld trace some subtile 
association between the orgy of gross material- 
ism which held so much of Florida in its grasp 
- Jast year and the wind which scattered the 

chaff and drove the purifying waters through 

_the places of speculation. The connection may 
be remote, even fanciful; but we are not sure 
but that in time the hurricane and the flood will 
be held to have been the lesser disaster of the 
two—perhaps even the righteous corrective of 
.an evil which was bringing wide contempt upon 
the geod name of. he State. 


‘From merely surface felsic thins an executive 
of a steel corporation would hardly seem to be 
the natural man- to 
speak of sentiment in. 
business. But from. an- 
other. standpoint Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, has proved 
himself by. his. breadth 
of view-and eftraordi- 
nary capacity to be 2 man of sentiment in the 
highest sense, for without the keenest idealism 
he would never have been able to build up the 
enormously successful organization with which 
he is identified. It is not to be ‘wondered at, 
_ therefore, that Mr. Schwab, in a-_recent. address 
delivered in Chicago, took exception to criticism 
_ from Europe on this question, and declared that 


Is There 
~ Sentiment 
in Business. 
in America? | 


the claim that there is no sentiment in business : 


in the United States was entirely without 
foundation. 

Mr.- Schwab was speaking before 2000 mem-. 
bers of the Chicago aeration of. Commerce 
| and said in part: 


That charge is not true; there is sentiment in oasis 
as we do it here. There is rea] sentiment in business here 
_ —the lifelong sentiment -developed through friendships 
of men such as Buffington here and the Block brothers 
of the Inland Steel: Company. 
And to make his point more certain of accep-. 
tance, he admitted that he “loved” Mr. Buffing- 
- ton, who, it may be recalled, was for long one of. 

the competitors. of ‘tlie Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, tory! who is now the president: of the 


tl tere eee the effort to comba ? 

5, none can en ‘that. x ‘Sehwab is him- 

Hund best, to exemplify his beliefs and 
ive to prove that they are truly 


| bysiness “sentiment” ‘of 


rt’ stly depends on iow the word 
d; Doi seep” pre exists in 


iowa out oftentimes quite remarkable results, 


‘almost anyone who is in close touch with that 


business will agree. .There are a number of 
abuses to be rectified still, but they are, many of 
them, well on the way to their correction. The 
last quarter of a century has seen an extraordi- 
nary advance in the standards of employment. 
And the quarter of a century that is just open- 
ing will see even more remarkable ones, And in 
a certain perfectly justifiable sense all of these 
changes have sprung and are destined to spring, 
out of “sentiment” in business. Some criticism 
may be directed in certain quarters toward the 
large monopolies and trusts in the Unrniited 
States, but the steadily improving morale of the 
workers in that country constitutes a more than 
adequate answer to the question whether that 
criticism is founded on fact. 


And now comes an Official warning of a “pre- 


dicted epidemic” of influenza and other respira- 
tory diseases, from the health commissioner of 
the State of Massachusetts. One must acknowl- 
edge that it is frank in its recognition of the 
impotency of medical methods to combat the 
situation that it looks forward to, for it says 
in part, “Our past experience has shown that 
we can do little to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion, and, of course, we have no specific pre- 
ventives for it.’ But just the same, it is couched 
in terms that will conjure up, in the thoughts 
of many, frightful images and harrowing- pic- 
tures of the terrible effects of the “scourge.” 
It speaks, for instance, of the “danger”, that in- 
fluenza presents in the “‘seriousness of its com- 
plications,” and includes a plentiful sprinkling 
of such words as “mortality,” “calamity,” 
“death,” etc. When will the world in general 
awake to a realization of tlfe significance of 
Job’s words: “For the thing which I greatly 
feared is come upon me, and ‘that which I was 
afraid of is come unto me.’ 


Despite somewhat persistent official opposi- 
tion, the New York State Water-Power Commis- 
sion has definitely de- 
cided to proceed with 


St. Lawrence 
Power 


Project 
¥ Advanced 4 


water-power resources 
of the St. Lawrence 
River by enlisting pri- 
vate capital. The detailed 
method determined upon 
is that developed by Roy 
G. Finch, State Engineer and Surveyor, and ap- 
proved by Albert Ottinger, Attorney-General. It 


contemplates the production and marketing of: 
1,000,000 horsepower, with a net return to the 4 


State, in the form of taxes and amortization 


payments, of $5,000,000 a year after the comple- . 


tion of the plant. 
The proposed site of this development is near 


| Barnhardt Island, where it is planned to build a 


dam across the St. Lawrence which will im- 
pound the entire fall of the river from Lake 
Ontario to that point. This determination is 


based, of course, upon the theory that the rights . 


of the Provincé of Ontario if the premises shall 
be protected in all ways by an agreement with 


’ the licensee later to be selected. These rights, it 
is assumed, are substantially the same as those 


of New York State, but it is agreed that the plan 
already approved, or determined upon.as the 
commission phrases it, will be adapted to con- 
form to all reasonable requirements imposed by 
the people and Officials on the Canadian side 
of the river. 


It is now proposed, on the part of the,State of 


New York, that the licensee shall construct 
power houses and dams in such manner that 
there shall be on the American side of the river 
equipment capable of controlling the flow of the 
river and producing at least half of the power 
which may be generated from the entire devel- 
opment. It is conceded that in perfeeting such 
an arrangement some adjustment of the inter- 
national boundary line may, upon investigation, 


-be necessary. 


With commendable foresight and with a view 
of fully protecting the public’s right, the com- 
mission has fixed the following among other 
conditions: 


The license shall be for fifty. years from its date. 

Within three years from the date of the license, the 
licensee must secure the approvals of any other govern- 
mental or international body which may be. necessary and 
commence construction. 

Within five years thereafter, the plant must be ready to 


operate, capable of préducing at least 500,000 horsepower, . 


being brought up to the full capacity of 1,200,000. horse; 
power as rapidly as business will permit. 

Before starting construction, a $10,000,000 faithful yer 
formance bond must be furnished. 


The licensee must report every expenditure and the 
‘ commission has power to allow only those items deans 


it-approves to be placed.on the company’s books. 
The licensee must provide transmission lines so that, 
subject to the economic marketing, the current will reach 


centers of distribution throughout the entire State of » 


New York. 


The State shall have full power to regulate the rates 


which the licensee capitalizes the cost ‘of the project. 
/The Public, Service Commission shall have power to 


say how the ‘current generated shall be distributed, and . 


municipalities desiring to take -part of the current shall 
always have the first call on it. 

Repairs and replacements must be made so that at the 
end of the license period the plant will be in perfect oper- 
ating condition. 


“In addition, it is provided that the licensee : 
must protect navigation in the river and its ad- 


jacent canals from any damage occasioned by 
the construction or operation of the power 
projects; that the State reserves the right to 


purchase the plant at actual cost plus 15. per: 
-cent at any time during the fifty-year term, with 
‘right of ‘recapture in case of failure of the 
licensee to pay the sums provided or to comply. 


with the law or the provisions of the license 
which is to be issued. 
‘No doubt.this or some similar agreement can 


be reached ‘with the Ontario Government whith 


will Be satisfactory to all concerned. This, of 


course, must be determined by later negotia- 


tions. The encouraging aspect of-the matter, 
from the viewpoint of* the. public, is that there 


seems to be practically assured, through the 


proper enlistment of.private capital, a develop- 


‘ment which might, had that been easily pos- 


sible, ‘have been undertaken under some form 
of ‘public. ownership several years ago. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to realize that 


it has iat last been discovered that it is possible 


pel oobi and conserve the public right in such 
ises as this which is being undertaken, - 
| ss are  aaberageed owned and 


' the plan to develop the. 


‘marks another triumph for clean, sportsmanlike 


‘American cities. 
) that the motor vehicle can supplant the electric 


/ 


Baseball’s style of play has experienced fre- 
aun alterations since the first World Series 
between National and 
American League cham- 
pions in 1903, but the 
impatient. - enthusiasm 
and eager anticipation 
with which its followers 
annually await the play- 
ing of the great classic, 

: the climax of the sea- 
son, will presumably never modify, so long :as 
the sport retains its present cherished place in 


wo 


i Maia 


gz St. Louis 
and the |. 
World Series 

. sate 


‘the hearts of the American people. On Oct. 2, 


the New York Yankees, winners of the Ameri- 
can League championship, and the St. Louis 
Cardinals, champions of the National League, 
will cross bats in New York in the first contest 
of a four out of seven games series for the cham- 


'pionship of the world in baseball. Once more, 
America’s democratic game will send out its two. 


finest teams to combat in this great exhibition 
of wholesome, businesslike sportsmanship—the 


| World Series—and its irresistible call will be 


heard and answered-alike in the United States 
by newsboy, banker, manufacturer and laborer. 

The World Series, as played in America, is 
distinctive in the field of sport in its national 
appeal. For approximately a week, baseball 
will occupy an extraordinarily large portion of 
the Nation’s attention and interest. The big 
classic comes at a time when sports in: general 
are comparatively quiet. The basketball, foot- 
ball and hockey teams are only waiting for the 
great baseball contests to be over before they 


| dash onto the fields or courts of competition. 


The minor league seasons are practically over. 
In other words, it seems as if the whole Nation 
pauses to watch the two greatest baseball teams 


of the year struggle for the highest goal attain- 


able on the diamond. Electric scoreboards will 
flash the news, play by play, to thousands col- 
lected in the busy central’squares of cities and 
towns throughout the country. Countless others 
will tune in:on the radio, a boon to the baseball 
follower, bands will play, flags fly, and the cheers 
of a nation will be devoted to baseball. 

No particular class of people is attracted by a 
World Series. Practically every man who buys 
a ticket or stands for hours before the electric 
scoreboards has at some time or other cavorted 
on the diamond himself. The game’s standards 
and sporting interests are almost universally 
loved. And when the boys graduate from school 
and enter various fields of endeavor, the thought 
of*baseball invariably lingers with them anid 
guides them annually to the doors of the base- 
ball park or to the daily aceounts in the news- 
papers of the World Series. 


The 1926 series will be the twenty-third be- | 


tween National and American League cham- 


pions. The first, played in 1903, was won by the. 
Boston Americans against the Pittsburgh Na- 


tionals, and last year the title was won by 
Pittsburgh against the Washington’ Americans. 
American League teams have won thirteen of 
the twenty-two series to date. This year marks 
the beginning of a new era in St. Louis baseball 
history, for it has won its first National League 


“pennant and will contest for its first world 


championship between National and American 
League teams. The Cardinals, as they are 
termed, have accomplished this year what they 
had failed to accomplish in thirty-eight previous 
years of effort in the league. The St. Louis vic- 
tory will enable the great Southwest to share 
some of the fruits of victory for the first time 


‘and is therefore considered a great thing for the 


game in general. 

The baseball follower, true sportsman that he 
is, never fails to.welcome with much acclaim 
the victory of a team that has long been a back 
number so far as winning pennants is con- 
cerned. The capturing of a major league title 
means, as a rule, a long, arduous struggle, and 
involves close adherence to strict training rules, 
conscientious playing and intelligent manag- 
ing. Indeed, the advent of St. Louis into the Na- 
tional League pennant winning class is a fitting 
tribute to the splendid work of Manager Rogers 
Hornsby and-his efficient organization, It 


playing. 


, | Editorial Notes 


Bus competition, Edmppd J. Murphy, chief 


statistician of the American Electric Railway 


Association, finds, has not been the direct cause 
of the discontinuance of 209 surface car lines 
in. the United States in the last ten years, except 
for a few small interurban lines. The reasons 
for abandonment of trackage, he says, lie else- 
where, mainly in higher operating costs and no 
increase in fares. It will be proof of the indus- 
trial growth of the United States if the bus and 
the trolley car both can survive as mediums of 
transportation: Properly, they should not com- 
pete, if competition shall mean economic waste. 
Possibly the bus, save in_the development of 
territory untouched by traction lines, will be- 
come wholly supplemental, as it is in many 
Certainly it does not appear 


car—surface, subway or elevated—in America’s 
moderh. urban commercial structure. 


_>-The July net operating income of the Class 1 


railroads, approximately .$117,000,000, equaled 
only three times in history—during the three 
heavy trafiic months of last year—is indicative 
of the true prosperity of the United States. 
The rate of return was 6.33 ‘per cent. Most 
gratifying is the improvement in the western 


railroad. situation, where .the carriers have 


earned at the rate of 4.04 per cent on their prop- 


erty investment. during the first seven months. 


of the year, as compared with 3.43 per cent for 
the same months last year. As normal condi- 
tions are restored in the West’s agricultural 
area, which is the unmistakable trend today, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will find 
fewer adjustments necessary. é 


Japan has the one-crop problem, like Amer- 
ica’s western wheat country and its cotton- 
growing South. Rice is the chief dependency of 
the Nipponese tiller of the soil. And in Japan, 
as in the. United States, depending on a single 


product frequently means great financial loss in 


case of crop failure or surplus production. with 
consequent low prices. Diversification, it seems, 


is. common sense on both sides of the Pacific. 


audience was bristling with suppressed laughter. 


The Humorist-at Rest 


J Rave I had been interested in knowing how | 

gf Raassre lived; had yearned for an opportunity 

of seeing one in ‘his native state and of observi ing 

the influences in his home that made him a professional 
funny man. One is not surprised to find the abode of the 
naturalist reflecting some of his professional interests, or 
to discover the philosopher living amid a kind of taxi- 
dermized philosophy. Then“why shouldn’t the humorist 
have a funny home? And so, when an invitation came 
from the famous Mr.—, whom I shall call Smith—for 
a week-end at his farm, “The Heights of Folly,” I seized 
upon it as an opportunity that could not be allowed to 


slip by. a ae a 


Mr. Smith had: all the accessories for. jokesmithing . 
“The Heights of Folly.” He had, as a first. essential, 
quick-witted wife and two smart children. Also, he fol 
an interesting assortment of peculiar-looking farm animals 
and pets, and a large lake in which visitors might fish. 
In epnnection with: his fishing, he avoided the possibility 
of controversial elements by having a notary public: as 
boathouse man. He found his cows, pigs, turkeys, geese 
and other farm impedimenta interesting and companion- 
able and a source of material for his work. “Often,” he 
said, “I go to the barn at night, and, using the feed bin 
for a rostrum, rehearse a speech while a lantern casts weird 
shadows on the cobwebby rafters. The animals are quiet 
and somewhat curious, and listen without comment. It is 
excellent training and fortifies one against a cold 


audience.” 

His philosophy of humor is very simple. “People like 
to laugh,” he said, “and will laugh on the slightest provo- 
cation. Some on no provocation at all. Sometimes a 
professional humorist finds that his reputation has pre- 
ceded him. so far that he has difficulty in overtaking it 
or even catching up with it, and so he rides along be- 
hind it. 

“Being known as a professional funny man, I-find on 
meeting some people that they are ready to ‘burst. into 
peals of mirth before I have a chance to acknow ledge the 
introduction. They have laughs stored up within them 
that are ignited into loud guffaws at the most common- 


place remarks, 
+ + + 


“With a few w ords, such as, ‘How do you do?’ or, ‘T’'m 
pleased to meet you, or, glancing skyward, ‘It looks like 
we might have rain, "it is easy to maintain one’s reputation 
= being. funny without going farther ‘than the obvious 

analities. Of course, one might try to give them their 
money's worth by acknowledging the introduction in some 
dialect, plantation, Negro, for instance: 

““Good maw nin,’ white folks, good mawnin.’ How yo’ 
all dis mawnin’? Sho’ do look lak we gwine ter git some 
- Yas, suh, Cap’n,,sho’ do look ata-a-way, dat’s a 
ac 

hesitate to think ‘what the result might be.” 

Mark Twain had but to open his mouth before an audi- 
ence, if only to yawn, and JJaughter would follow. As an 
illustration of Mr. Smith’s pomt, I recall the time Dr. 
Clemens came to Norfolk to attefid the opening of the 
Virginian Railway and its huge steel coal pier built by 
Henry H. Rogers. The city turned out in gala attire to 
greet Dr. Clemens and Mr. Rogers. At the banquet given 
by the Business Men’s Association, Mr. Rogers made .a 
brief speech in which he acknowledged the plaudits of 
the populace, and then introduced Mark Twain, whom, 
he said, he had induced to come along to do the. talking. 
The distinguished humorist received a great, ovation. The 


“My friends,” said Mark Twain (laughter), “I am 
happy to be here.” ( Laughter.) “You have a beautiful 
city.” (Laughter.) “When we were coming up the river 
on the boat this morning they showed me that great, 
angular, steel coal pier extending into the water, and 
they ‘asked me if I would like tq inspect it.” ( Laughter.) 
“T said no.” (Laughter.) “To me it looked just like 
Mr. Rogers’ foot sticking out from under the covers.’ 
(Prolonged laughter, cheers, applause.) 

The banqueters. roared with delight. They slapped one 
another on the back, threw back their heads - howled. | 


‘ Nights.” 


“Wow, but that’s rich, ” they said. “Say, he’s a ecard. 
My, my, oh, ho, ho, ‘just ‘like Mr. Rogers’ foot.’ Ha! Ha! 
Ha! Say, that’s the best I’ve ever heard. Ha, ha, ho, ho!” 

Now, Mr. Rogers had been in Norfolk on very few 
occasions, and I doubt if a single member of the -audience 
in that banquet hall had ever seen his bare foot. Yet the 
laughter was unanimous. For my own part, I had not; 
and I cannot say with justice whether the comparison 
was even approximate. To me it was not funny, but I 
laughed with the others because it seemed the proper 
thing to do; and I realize now, as I did not then, that: we 
didn’t laugh because the coal pier was like Mr. Rogers’ 
foot. We laughed because Mark Twain said it was. 

Burgess Johnson has written an essay on “The Right 
Not to Laugh,” in which he points out that we laugh 
conventione lly like we do a great many other conventional 
things,~because we dread being accused of not having a 
sense of humor. We boast of our emancipation in many 
fields where public opinion customarily rules, such as 
wearing or not wearing a straw hat, or any hat, for that 

matter, but invariably we insist upon the necessity of 
being able to know when to laugh in the right places. 
The conventional mental picture ‘of a person without a 
sense of humor, which all of us have known, is of a person 
very, very dull indeed, and none of us is willing to be 
confronted with this withering comparison. 

+ + > 


Certainly, I found nothing in Mr. Smith’s home to 
make me laugh, and in that I was disappointed. Upon 
entering the front door I w ould not have been surprised 
if his two children had jumped out from behind a portiere 
and shouted, “Boo!” I should not have marveled, although 
I might have raised an inquiring eyebrow or two if, when 
seated at dinner, the table should have collapsed suddenly 
and sent us all to the floor amid roars of laughter. But 
no, there was nothing like that at “The Heights of Folly.” 
It was somewhat above the tone of the traditional home, 
with pleasant furnishings tastefully arranged, creditable 
pictures and a mixed library, the classies predominating. 
The ogly suggestion of w hims sey about the place was the 
name, and I told mv host sO. 

33 ‘Oh, that,” he said; “that’s not the official name, you 
know. The real name is Lakéview. The other is just a 
little joke of my wife’s. I didn’t select it. When we were 
living in the eity I came home one afternoon and an- 
nounced that I had bought a farm. She said I shouldn’t 
have done it, that it was the height of folly for me, a 
poor man, to buy a, farm. 

“And these are our two children,” he anecaiaal as they 
came in. David, quiet, brown-eyed, polite, extended his 
hand and said, “How do you do?” Jane, blond and 
demure, curtsied. There was nothing of the “Katzen- 
jammer” type about them. During my whole stay they 
played no pranks on me, and I ean’t say that I recall 
anything that I can add to my list of “bright sayings 
of children.” 

+ +> + 

There was something lacking in my visit to “The 
Heights of Folly.” I had a sense of incompleteness, of 
a visit that left something to be desired. I felf like the 
beggar Schacabac at the Barmecide feast in the “Arabian 
Smith, as I have related, had all the acces- 
sories for being funny, but he had remained common- 
place, almost serious. I had come to “The Heights of 
Folly” craving forty-eight hours of continuous laughs 
and here, on the point of leaving, the best I had got was 
an immature. chuckle. Certainly, there was something 
wrong. When I had told a friend who knew Smith 
that 1 was going out to “The Heights of Folly” for a 
week-end he had replied: 

“Well, you lucky man. Smith is the funnest man I ey er 
knew and you'll simply have a ripping time.” 

Yes, something had gone wrong. Smith was not Suhail 
His wife was not funny. His children were not funny. 


| But little Jane, with the wisdom of the ages back of her 


lovely blue eyes, seemed to understand the situation, for, 
as I stood on the veranda bidding adieu to the family 
before taking ‘the train back to the city, she said: 

“Did you “know Daddy was on his vacation?” 


By. Wi 


The World’s Creat Capitals: 


The Week in Berlin 


BERLIN} 

: RESTAURANT fifty-five meters above the ground 
on the first.platform of the new wireless tower in 
Witzleben is Berlin’s latest attraction. Here 180 per- 

sons can dine, enjoying ‘a fine view across Berlin and its 
lovely surroundings in the west. A secdnd platform’ at 
the top of this mast, which has a height of 138 meters, 
offers an even grander view, such gs hitherto only the 
passengers of airplanes enjoyed. This tower, which has 
become the center of the new fair grounds in ‘the west of 
Berlin, is only one of many new important undertakings 
in this city, among which are a huge market hall, a sky- 
scraper of sixteen stories, the enlargement of the airport 
on Tempelhof Field, and the electric power plant in 


Rummelsburg. 
> > 


A recent visitor of unusual interest was Geraldine Farrar, 
who passed a week at the scene of her former triumphs. 
The star pupil of Lili Lehmann, Miss Farrar took the 
hearts of the Berliners by storm many years ago by her 
delightful impersonation of Gretchen at the then imperial 
opera. When the war came she left for America and has 
now returned to Berlin for ‘the first time. She is delighted, 
she says, to meet her old friends and colleagues again 
and does not protest when the telephone begins to ring 
her up at seven o’clock in the morning. Miss Farrar, who 
has promised to come back next vear and give a concert 
for the poor of her “dear Berlin, ” first paid a visit to her 
old friend and teacher at Salzburg. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that Lili Lehmann is and has been most 
of her life a prohibitionist and a warm friend of animals— 
one of the chief" fy cate of the Berlin Tierschutz Verein, 
(the German 8. P. C. A. 

'> + + 

Many a theatergoer has wished to cast a look behind 
the scenes into. the world in which the actors move and . 
the stage effects originate. This he can do now to his 
heart’s’ content, without even having to set his foot in 
the theater, in the state opera house on Unter den Linden, 
the former Royal Opera. Owing to the rebuilding of its 
stage section, the entire rear wall and portions of the 
side walls ‘have been. torn down, revealing the maze of 
corridors, staircases and doors surrotinding the stage, 
which, suddenly removed from their privacy into broad 
daylight, present a most peculiar spectacle. — 

Special interest is aroused by four doors over which the 
words, “To the Stage,” are painted, and gifted with a 
little imagination one.can picture Siegfried, the Flying 
Dutchman or Mimi passing through them on their way 
to and from the stage. The opera house on Unter den 
Linden, however, is not the only prominent building which 
is being renovated. For the first time in many years, the 
famous Brandenburg Gate at one end of Unter den Linden 
has been surrounded by scaffolding, and workmen are 
busy with water, paint and plester to remove too con- 
spicuous stains. . 

+ 


es > 

Ernst Vierkoetter, who recently swam the British Chan- 
nel, was received here with much enthusiasm when he 
visited the German capital following an invitation of. the 
German Luft Hansa (air traffic company). A large crowd 
had gathered ‘on the grounds of.the Berlin airport on 
Tempelhof Field and gave him a hearty ovation when he 
stepped from the Cologne-Berlin airplane. Herr Vier- 
koetter deelared that his swim across the Channel had 
been easier than he had originally thought. He was full 
of praise for the friendly attitude of the French popula- 
tion, especially of the city of Calais, where nobody re- 
garded him as.a member of. a former enemy nation. Herr 
Vierkoetter suffered considerably under the lack of funds. 


This was the reason why he could not stay in England, 
he said, because he had not the money tg take a room 
in a hotel. He did not even have the £5 neces sary to hire 
a pilot. The fat he bought in France was of inferior qual- 
ity and part of it came ‘off his body while he swam. Herr 
Vierkoetter hopes to repeat his feat next year in ten 
hours, together with his wile, who is also a brilliant 
swimmer. 
ee ® + 

Bourse quotations in future will be transmitted from 
here by wireless telephony to several express trains where 
they may be used by traveling business men, who may 
then telephone by wireless their instructions from the 
moving train back to Berlin. The wireless telephone. serv- 
ice installed on several express trains is working most 
excellently. Two small compartments are reserved in one 
of the cars, one for the operator, the other for the per- 
son using the telephone, who is summoned by a boy when 
the desired “connection” has been made. Those at home 
or in the office get quite a thrill when the telephone opera- 
or informs them that they are “wanted by express train 
number eight from Hamburg to Berlin.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Rrief communications are welcomed, but the editor muat remain sole 
judge of their suitability, and he doea not undertake to hold himaclf or 
this newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread, 


“A Doubtful ‘Advantage’ ” 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN ScreENcE MOonrror: 


From ,your recent editorial, entitled “A Doubtful ‘Ad- 
vantage,” I learn with more than surprise that the Wil- 
mington Chamber of Commerce claims, among other in- 
ducements to manufacturers for locating here, the city te 
be free of social legislation. 

While agreeing heartily with your editorial as to the 
necessity of such legislation, I am glad to enter a vigorous 
denial that Delaware has been unmindful of her responsi- 
bility along these lines. Though we still have much work 
to do, for nineteen years the Consumers’ Leagie of Dela- 
ware has struggled to insure proper hours, wages and 
workifig conditions to its women and children in industrv— 
often with powerful opposition, at times with great un- 
popularity, but alwaya with the conviction of being in the 
right. 

‘As a result there has been secured: 


A. .For werking children: An eight-hour day (except 
in canneries and agriculture); the completion of ht yearly 
grades before entering industry; one day’s rest in seven; no 
night work; the badging of street tradérs; legislation for- 
bidding the entering of enumerated dangerous occupations 
under sixteen years of age. . 

. For women in Saibeatiy: A ten-hour day (55 hour 
week); prohibition of night work; one day’s rest in seven; 
sanitary protection. 


Delaware has also provided compensation for all acci- 
dents occurring to employees. 

It is a cause for chagrin that such a statement should 
go out from Delaware—a chagrin that ig, I am sure, 


shared by the best thinking people of the State. 


PetricHa E. MANcHEsTER, Executive Secretary, 
The Consumers’ League of Delaw are. 
Wilmington, Del. 


[The foregoing letter is one of several that have been 
received by THe Curistian Science Monrror dealing 
similarly with the questions it raises. The Montror is 
glad to publish such a statement of facts, though it feels 
that the State of Delaware should discipline its Chamber 
# eae for broadcasting misleading information» 


